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I do not like tho term “ picsivo lesistince it 
fail‘d to convoj nil I mem It desenbo"? n method, 
hut gi%os no hint of tho system of which it is only 
p-irt J^cal Uavt}/, and that ts vvj aim, %s in doing 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This IS the fiisfc attempt to bung undoi one covei an 
authoused, oxhaustivo atfd up-to-date collection of the 
spoochos and writings of Mi M IC Gandhi The subject 
mattei has boon aiiangod under mx sections The first 
section, dealing with the “South Afiicnn Indian Question,” 
opens with a lengthy account of the histoiy of the 
grievances of Indians m South Africa ns narinted by 
Ml Gandhi m tho first gioat speech he made at 
Madias ns oaily ns 1896 This is followed by his 
notable pionouncoments and contributions made fiom time 
to time duung the successive stages of that piolonged and 
ton ihc sti ugglo Tho second section dealing with tho position 
of “Indians in the Oolonies” contains his views on questions 
1 elating to Reciprocity between India and the Dominions, 
Indian and Euiopoan ]?migrants, Indentured Laboui and 
Indian Colonial Eraigmtion Tho third section which deals 
with “Passive Resistance” contains his observations on hie 
theoiy of soul foico as a factoi in public lifo Mi Gandhi 
doscubos tho oiigin of this idea and the need foi its applica- 
tion to tho Indian problem in South Africa, and theie are 
bosidos iinpovtant contiibutions on the Genesjs of Passive 
Resistance , tho Gains of the Passive Resistance Struggle , 
and the Thoory and Practica of Passive Resistance and 
numoi ous othei essaj s on politics and ethics In section 
foul VO have Mi, Gandhi’s long, touching and vivid account 
of his thieo jail oxpofioncos. The fifth is devoted to 
“ Indian Pioblems " and contains articles and addresses 
on such topics os “ Tho Duties of^ British Citizenship, ” 



M. K. GANDHI. 

This IS a Sketch of the Life of Mr M K Gsndhi, 
otic of the moat eminent nnd' aelf-sacnficing men 
that Modem India has prodaced It desanbes 
the early days of Mr M K Gandhi’s life, his 
DiJasion and vrotk in Sooth Africa, hia character, 
hi« stnnngB, and his hopes A pemsal of this 
Sketch giTca a peculiar inaighl into tho springs 
of action that have impelled this remarkable and 
saintly man to rurronder crory inatonsl thing in 
life for tho sake of an ideal that ho over essays to 
rcalne, and mil bo a scarce of inspiration to those 
crho understand that statesmanship, modoratioD, 
and selflessness arc tho greatest qoahtics of a 
patriot- The Sketch contains an lUuminating in- 
TcJligalion into tho true nature of passiro resist- 
ance by Jlr Gandhi, nhleh may bo liken as an 
authcntatiTo ciprcsiton of tho spirit of tho 
memorable Booth African Indian struggle 
WITH A POBTltAIT OF MU GAi^DBl 
PIUCE FOUn ASNA8 

\ s\Tr-'iv> X CO, ri,iiLisnrits, iiADras 
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Most of the Indians* tiusted my word, and' 
submitted thomsehes to imprisonment If the 
advice that I happened to ofiei them were errone- 
ous how much sin I would be committing in the 
e^es of God in tendering it to them. They 
underwent all sorts of hardships on account of 
that advice With this thought in my mind, I 
heaved a deep sigh. With God as my witness, 
Iieflected on the subject once more, and was 
immediately loossured that it was all nght I 
felt that the adi ice that I tendered to them was 
the only advice thi^t I could under the circum- 
stances It at once occurred to me that xl 

xcas more hononrahle for anybody to dig sicj/ering in 
that maxiner, than to contmve hung a life of per- 
petual enslaiement ■ — From Jail Erperiences 



Tilt British Empire has certain ideals irilh irhich I 
hate fallen in loie,an(l one of those ideals is that evenj 
subject of the British Empire has the fretslscopejios- 
slhle for his energies and, honour and ichateier he 
thinLs 13 due to his conscience I thinh that this is 
'rue of the British Empire, as if ts not true of any 

other Goicrnmcnl Sp" ch at the Madras Laio Dinner 

1 



A WORD OF TRIBUTE 


It IS hnidl} possible foi’ nnj' Indian to mention 
Ml Gnndln's name witbijut deep emotion and pride. 
The name reminds us of tlio noble and inestimable soi vices 
which this singulaily gieat man, — “Saint, Maityi and 
Patiiot” — has I'ondoiod to his countiy It looalls to our 
mind the stoiy of the sufloiings of thousands of our 
countiymen in South Afiica It localls also how, at a 
Bupreoio moment in the South African Indian struggle, 
Mr Gandhi, foi the fiist time perhaps in the histoiy of 
the uorld, lesolvod to employ the weapon of passive resis- 
tance to win the struggle into which ho and Ins countiymen 
had thiowii thomsoUos heait and soul It ivas a bold, 
uupi'ocodontod stop which Mi G and hi took at the 
moment lie and his countiymen woio to fight not with 
vitupoi’ation, not with A^olence, not with oigauisod riots 
and leiolution, but with the stiongth of soul-force The 
soul-force of Indians w'as pitted ncanist the biute-foice of 
the Avhite population in South Afi icn Indians who joined 
the stiugglo in hundreds and thousands i of used to obey the 
law and auflorod in then own persons, the consequences of 
such disobedience, and the spectacle alToidod India and 
the woild a magnificent example of self-denial •npd suftor- 
ing for the sake of a peaceful and oi doily agitation, 
Foi yoais the stiugglo w^ont on, oftentimes undoi 
the most despomte conditions, and jet not one of the 
Indians was accused of using violence of any 6*rt or 
omplojing methods of W'hich he need bo ashamed* And 
throughout, it was a magnificent and heroic struggle 
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A WORD OP TRIBCTE 


'for right and for justice, and success was bound to attend 
on it in tho end It was a sight for the Gods 

]\Ir Gandhi and his brave band have succeeded in 
removing tho racial bar, have asserted the nghts of Indians 
in South Africa to bo consulted on all matters aflecting 
their welfare and more than all have made the authorities 
romoraber that an Astatic has rights and that the British 
Indian subject carries with him the elementary rights of 
Bntish citi/enship, and even a selfish band of Colonials 
are bound to respect them to some extent at least iSIr 
Gandhi, who twentj jears ago was hated and despised by 
the white population in South Afnca, is now an object of 
veneration cierjwheio Ho fought so hard and so stoad- 
fastlj and jet so constitutionally In his hands and in 
tho hands of tho handful of Indians nho noie Ining in far 
oil South Afnca, was tho honour and self-respect 
of their Motherland Tlioj ha\o fought for it, suQerod 
for it and preserved it untnrnisliod Aje, they ha\o 
addol to Its glorj It is diflicult to single out from the 
great and noble patriots of thislapd of oms, living or dead, 
anj who can bo said to crjua! Mr Gaud In Pitnots 
there have boon and patnots there will bo It would bo no 
cxacgenition to sa} that of no one cm it bo sanl ov i,ept 
■'tr Gandhi that in linn patnotnm has been a living fiuth, 
pitnntism has Ix'eii the real abnegation of tho self and tho 
piiiTfnder of all that rno-'t near and deal to men in tins 
T orll ^ ^ , 

Tor tha ct^at caiwe of v Inch he was tho represon- 
ta‘ne lo suTsnng w tbo groat to be liorno ’.Vas 
It mo* an for the leader to go to jail, for tho vindi- 
evtu^n of ju'-'ic*'? Mr Gandhi was read} Insulo and 
fc th" pn-jn vrall', iindnr conditions the moit 
-ti r> r I 01 ,1 bn ni!n*ifig, ho rbo— .Itho Ptun* of which 
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heroes are made "Was it necessary that an Indian woman 
should follow the example ? His honoured spouse 
was i-eady Was it necessniy that young boys should 
also follow the lead ? Mr Gindin’s sons obejed the call 
of duty Mr Gandhi, a high caste Hindu, the son of 
a Piimo-Minister of a gi oat Native State, the thimng 

bairistoi, a man uho had enjojod all the comfoifcs and 

* 0 

luxuiies of the ivoild, had sacnlicod his practice, his pio- 
'fession. Ins health, his uoalth. Ins foitunc, and oveiything 
at the altai of Ins country’s cause and borne cheerfully 
o\en the felon’s fottei's foi maintaining the honour and 
solf-rospoct of hib i\rotlioiland 

The thonsinds of Indians who obeyed him readily 
w’lthout a mill mur and who woio ready to follow him 
wheiovoi ho desii'ed weie not educated in an^ sense of 
the woi\l Tho> ware pooi men, bom of the people, 
brought up niuong the people, pursuing then peaceful and 
humble avooitions among the people — as baibers, washer- 
men, hawkois and traders Neithoi B A ’s nor i\[ A ’s of 
our UnnoiNities, known^ nothing of the liborahsm of 
Lord I\Iorlo\, the indicahsm of John Stuait Infill, oi even 
of the ad\ meed socialism of Mi Llovd George, and indeed 
novel haMUg lead a single s\ liable about the elemen- • 
tar> lights of man oi of liberty, equality and fintei- 
luty, at the call of diit} and under the guidance of a 
singulail} noble soul, tho\ were lead} to throw themselves 
into a struggle which involved untold sufVrjijgs and 
unmentionable luimiliations Sevorol homes wcie ronderod 
desolate, sox oral triding concerhs wore closed or complotcl}’ 
iiuned And xot nothing could daunt them, nothin"- 
could pi ex out them from pursuing the path of dutx vxhich 
had boon pointed out to them bx their honoured le-ider. 
rLong, hying and painful wras their suflenng and xet how 
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irnhngly, how cheerfully, they bore it all ? They fought, 
they resolutely and bravely fought for the honour and the 
good name of their race and their country All honour there- 
fore to Mr Gandhi who “ has moulded heroes out of clay ” 
And oven if the cause of the South African Indians had 
utterly failed and their heroic campaign had proved futile, 
the legacy of the great spiritual asset giien by Mr 
Gandhi to his countrymen Vill be a proud possession 
indeed As the late Jlr Gokhale observed of him, “ a puier, 
a nobler, a braver and a more exalted spmt has never 
mnicd on this earth Mr Gandhi is one of those men, 
who, living an au^terly simple life themselves and devoted 
te all the highest pnnciples of love to their fellow-beings 
and to truth and justice, touch the ej es of their weaker 
brethren as with magic and give them a now vision He 
is a man -a ho may be well desenbed os a man among men,, 
a hero among heroes, a patriot amongst patriots, and wo 
maj well s.ay that in him, Indian humnnitj at the present 
time has really reached its high water mark ” Surely 
pomo anil hearken to the message of such a man 

G A IfATESAI'T 







THE SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 


THE BEGINis’IXG OF THE STRUGGLE 


The foUoicing rs the full text of a lecture delixered at the 
Pachmyappd's Hall, Madras, on Octoha 26, 1S96, hy Mr 
2i[, K Gandhi on the “ Grieiances of Indian settlers m South 
Africa The Eon Mr P Ananda Charln presided Peso- 
Intions symjxithising icith the Indian settlers and expressing 
regret at the action of the Home and Indian Goiemmcnts m 
having assented to the Indian Immigration Amendment Pill 
icere passed Mr Gandhi said — 

Mr President and Gentlemen, — I am to plead before 
jou this evening for the 100,000 British Indians in South 
Africa, the land of gold and the seat of the late Jameson 
Raid This document will show you (here Mr Gandhi read 
a credential from the people of Natal deputing him to 
plead their cause) that ^^have been deputed to do so by the 
signatories to it who profess to represent the 100,000- 
Indians, A laige majority of this number are people from 
Madras and Bengal Apart, therefore, from the interest* 
that you would take in them as Indians, you are specially 
interested m the matter « 

South Africa may, for our purposes, be divided into- 
the two self-governing British Colomes of Natal, #nd th& 
Cape of Good Hope, the Crown Colony of 2ulidand, the- 
Transvaal or the South Africa* Repubhc, the Orange Free 
State, the Chartered territones and the Portuguese terri- 
tories comprising Delagoa Bay and Beira, . 

South Africa is indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the presence of the Indian population there In ’ 
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THE 80ETH AFntCiK INEIAN QEESTIOK 


I860, when in the words of n member of the Natal Parlia- 
ment, “ the existence of the Colony hung in the balance,” 
the Colony of Natal introduced indentured Indians into 
the Colon) Such immigi-ation is regulated by law, 
IS permissible only to a few favoured States, e g , 
Mauritius, Piji, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, Damarara 
and other States and is allowed only from Madras 
and Calcutta As a result of the immigration, m the 
woids of another eminent Natalian, Mr Saunders, 
‘‘Indian immigration brought prospeiity, prices rose, 
people were no longer content to grow or sell produce fov 
a song, they could do better ” The sugar and tea induetnes 
as well as sanitation and the vegetable and fish supply of 
tho Colon) are absolutely dependent on the indentured 
Indians from Madras and Calcutta Tlie presence of the 
indonltired Indiana about sixteen ) ears ago drew the free 
Indians m the shape of traders who first wont there mth a 
Mcw to siippl) t!io wants of their own kith and kin , but 
afterwards found a vor) valuable customci in tho natno of 
South Africa, called Zulu or^Kalhi TJicso tradci '3 
am rliiofl) drawn from tho Bomba) Memon INlahomedans 
and owing to thoir lo^s unfortunate po'^ition haio formed 
them oUes into custodians of the interests of the 
wliola Indiin population flioro Thus, aihersit) and 
ideiifU) of intercuts haio united in a compact bod) the 
Indnns from the tlireo Prc‘'iflcncics and tlio) take pndo in 
cdling Indians rathoi thim Madnsees or 

nr Gujiratces, except when it is nece^ciry to do 
ra That hnwevi r hi the sia) 

liif < ftidnos Iva\o now <;pread nil over South 
A(n;\ N t*al e Inch ?s foierned b) a Lfgiblntuo 
ibU c.nci^'ing of ir numbers c’ectcd b) tho 
a Co’inml con«is‘ing of 11 members 
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Tiominatod by tho Go\o>nor ^\ho loprc'sonts tho Quocn, 
'xnd n moxnblo Mimstij consii^ting of 5 members, 
contains a European population of r>0,000, a nnti\ e popula- 
tion of 400,000, and an Indian population of 31,000 Of 
the lljOOO Indians about 16,000 nio at piesent soiving 
then indenture, .10,000 are those that liavo completed their 
indentuic, and aio now ranoiisly engaged as domestic 
SCI rants, gaideneis, Imwkeis and potty tindois and, about 
■),000 are those who onugiated to tho Colon} on then own 
account and a^o oithei traders, shop-koepeis’ assiskints or 
hawkers A few are also school-masters, intorpi'oteis and 
clerks 

Tho self goioming Colon} of the Capo of Good Hope 
has, I boiler c, an Indian population of about 10,000 con- 
sisting of tmdois, hawkers and labouroi's Its total popu- 
lation IS nearl} 1,500,000 of whom not more than 400,000 
aio Europeans The lest aio natives of the couutiy and 
Alala} s 

The South Afiican Republic or tho Tmnsvaal which is 
governed by two olectir^ Chanibeis called the Volksraad 
and an Executive rvith tho President at its head has an 
Indian population of about 5,000 of whom about 200 
are ti-adeis with liquidated assets amounting to nearly* 
€100,000 The rest aie hawkei-s and w'aiters oi hou-,ehold 
servants, the latter being men from this Piesideucr Its 
white population IS estimated at ixmghly 120,000 and the 
Kafin population at roughly 650,000, This •R^jiublic is 
subject to the Queen’s suzei-ainty. And there is a conven- 
tion between Gieat Biitain anti the Republic which secuies 
the property, trading and farming rights of all per-sons 
other than natn es of South Africa m common with tho 
citizens of the Republic,* 

The other Strtes have no Indian population to spea^ 
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THE SOUTH AFIIICAK DfDIAK QUESTION, 


of, because of the gnevances and disabilities except the 
Portuguese territories -which contain a very large Indian 
population and -which do not give any trouble to the 
Indians 

The grievances of the Indians in South Africa are 
twofold, 7 e , those that are due to the popular lU feeling 
against the Indians and, secondjj , the legal disabilities placed 
upon them To deal with the first, the Indian is the most 
bated being in South Africa E% ery Indian without dis- 
tinction IS contemptuously called a “ coolie ” He is also 
cilled “ Samm},” “ Rnmasawmj,” anything but “ Indian ” 
Indian school-masters ai-e called “ coolie school mnstei-s ” 
Indian storekeeper*, are “coolie storekeepers ” Two Indian 
gentlemen from Bombay, IMessrs Dado Abdulla and JIoos 
Hajec Cassim, omi steamers Their steamers are " cooho 
ships ' 

There is a ver^ respectable fimi of Madras traders by 
name, A Colandaioloo PiUaj A Co They have built a 
largo block of buildings in Durban, these buildings aro 
calk l_“coolio stores" and the owaors are “cooho owners ’’ 
And I can assure 30U, gentlemen, that there is ns much 
difArtnco between the partners of that firm and a “cooho” 
as tl ere is between nnj ono in this hall and a cooho The 
railwaj and tram-officiak*, in spite of the contradiction that 
has apjtcared in ofbcml quarters which I am going to deal 
vath pre-entlj , I repeat, treat us os beasts Wo cannot 
fifil} #«lt* on the foot paths A Madrasce gentleman, 
[pj»V h dre=‘=ed,nlwa}sn\oids thefoot pathsof prominent 
itievt 111 Dinban for fear'bo should bo insulted or pushed 

•V. I all thu “Asian dirt" to bo “hcartilj cursed," wo are 
cloltfulofMa ’ “and we In 0 upon nee, "^wc arc “stinking 
' " tiM-f. on “ tl e tmcll o^ an oiled rag,” we ntx “ the 
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'Ijlack vermin,” we are desciibed in tlie Statute Books as 
“ semi-barbarous Asiatics, or persons belonging to the 
■uncivilised races of Asia ” We “breed like inbbits” and a 
gentleman at a meeting lately held in Durban said he “ was 
sorry we could not bo shot like them ” There aie coaches 
running between certain places in the Transvaal We may 
not sit inside them It is a sore trial, apait from the 
indignity it involves and cSmtemplates, to have to sit out- 
side them either in deadly winter mornings, for the winter 
IS severe in the Transvaal, or undei a burning sun, though 
we aie Indians, The hotels refuse us admission Indeed, 
there are cases in which respectable Indians have found it 
difficult even to procure refreshments at European places 
It was only a short time ago that a gang of Europeans 
set hie to au Indian Store in a village {cries of shame) 
called Dundee in Natal, doing some damage, and another 
gang threw burning craokei'S into the Indian stoi-es in a 
business street in Durban This feeling of intense hatred 
has been reproduced into legislation in the vanous 
Shites of South Africa lestricting the freedom of 
Tndians in many waj s To begin with. Natal, which is the 
most important from an Indian point of new, has of late 
shown the greatest activity in passing Indian legisia^ 
tion Till 1894: the Indians had been enjoying the 
franchise equally with the Europeans under the general 
finnchiso law of the Colony, which entitles any adult male 
heiug a Bntish subject to be placed on the vo^ersMist, who 
possesses immoveable property worth £50 or pays an annual 
rent of £10 There is a separate franchise qualification for 
the Zulu In 1S94, the Natal Eegislature passed a Bill 
disfi-anchising Asiatics by name We resisted it p the 
Local Parliament but vuthout any avail AVe then memona- 
disod the Secretary of State for the Colonies and as a result 
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THE SOUTH AriHC/^ INDIAN QUESTION. 


that l)ill WAS tins 3 ear withdrawn and replaced by another 
which though not quite so bad as the firat one, is bid 
enough It sa)s that no natives of countiies (not being 
of European origin) which have not hitherto possessed 
elective representative institutions, founded on the Pailia- 
mcntar} Franchise, shall be placed on the i otoi’s roll unless 
they shall fiist obtain an exemjption from the Goveinoi in 
Council This bill ovcopts from its operation those whoso 
nauios ate alrcad} nghtl}' contained in an} voters’ list 
Boforo being intioduced it was submitted to Mi Cliamboi- 
1 am who hac approicd of it "We have opposed it on the 
ground that ito have such institutions in India, and tint, 
thciefoi'o, the Bill will fail in its object if it is to dis- 
frinchi‘'0 the Asiatics and that therefore also it is a 
hanissing piece of legislation and is calculated to iinoUc 
us in eiullo'-s litigation and cAponsc This is admitted on 
all luiiuF The xeij members who lotedforit thought 
likewise The Natil Go\crnmcnt organ sajs in oflcct 

c 1 noi“ India 1ms such institutions and therefore the bill 
will ant nppt) to the Indians But wo can hnvn that bill or none 
If it distrnnchiscK Indians, nolhinp Ao bo bettor If it 1100“ 
not thin too i o haro notliiiij, to fcarl for the Indian ran novii 
gain political Mipronmo} and if necessary, wo can soon Jinpo'o nn 
cducitional lest or raise Ihc propcrti ijiinhlloation which, W'liilc 
<Ii“frant liming Indians v/holcsalc, will not debar o single Curopoan 
from voting 
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in the woi-ds of a member of the Natal Parhament, “ to 
make the Indian’s life more comfortable m his native land 
than m Natal,” in the words of another eminent Nata- 
lian, “to keep him for evei a hewer of wood and drawei of 
water ” The vei^ fact that, at present, there are onl} 250 
Indians ns ngiiiist nearly 10,000 European voters shows 
that theie is no fcai of the Indian vote swamping the 
European For a fuller history of the question, I must 
refer you to the Gieeu Pamphlet The London Times 
which has uniformly supported us in oui troubles, dealing 
with the franchise question in Natal, thus puts it in ite 
issue of the 27th day of June of this yeai — 

The question now put before Mr Chatnbea-Jain is not an 
academic one It is not a question of argument bnt of race feeling 
We cannot afiord a war of races among out own subjects It 
would be a wrong for tbo Government of India to snddenlr arrest 
the development of Natal by shutting all the supplv of immigrants, 
as It would bo for Natal ro deny the right of citizenship to British 
Indian subjects, who, by years of thrift and good work in the 
Coloni hare raised themselves to the actual status of citizens 

If there is any real danger of the Asiatic vote 
swamping the European, we should have no objection to an 
educational test being imposed or the property qualifica- 
tions being riised TThat we object to is class legislation 
and the degridation which it necessarily involves We are 
fighting for no new privilege in opposing the Bill we are 
resisting the deprivation of one we have been enjoj ing 

In stnet accordance with the policy of degrading the 
Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir and, in the words of the 
Attorney-General of Natal, “ that of preventing^im from 
formimg part of the future South Afnc-in nation that is 
going to be built,”' the Natal Government list year 
introduced their Bill to amend the Indian Immigration 
Law which I regret to inform yon has received the Eoval 
sanction m spite of our hopes to the contrary. This news 
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was received after the Bombay meeting, and it will, there- 
fore, be necessary for me to deal with this question at some 
length, also because this question more immediately affects 
this Presidency and can be best studied here Up to 
the 18th day of August, 1894, the indentured immi- 
grants went under a contract of service for five years in 
■consideration for a free passage to Natal, free board and 
lodging for themselves and their famibes and wages at the 
rate of ten shillings per month for the first year to be 
increased by one shilling every following year They were 
also entitled to a free passage back to India, if they remain- 
ed in the Colony another five years as free labourers This 
IS now changed, and in fatnrc, the immigrants will have 
cither to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, 
their nages increasing to 20 shillings at the end of the 9th 
jear of indentured service, or to return to India or to pay 
an annual poll tav of X I sterling, equivalent to nearly 
half a year's earning- on the indenture scale A Commis- 
sion consl■^t^ng of two members vns sent to India in 1803 
b} the Natal Govimraont to induge the Indian Govern- 
ment to aprcc to the above alterations with the exception of 
the itnpasition of the poll-tax The present Viceroy, while 
g,vprt-<int: his nluctance, agread to the alteration s^ibject 
to the -arc* ion of the Ilotrp Goaemment, refusing to allow 
the Vatal Co mn‘ nt to make the breach of the Clause 
aba 1 * cm ipu! ■5ry n *um a enmim! offence The >.atal 
Go-f'-nment have pot oier tl -• uil'Hculta the poll tax 
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failing tliero sent a momoiinl to Mr Chnmborlain, praying 
oithor that the Bill should bo disalloived or emigration to 
Natal should be suspended 

The nbo\e proposal was mooted 10 }ears ago and it 
was vehemently opposed bj' the most eminent colonists in 
Natal A Commission was then appointed to inquire into 
aarious matters concerning Indians in Natal One of the 
Commissioneis, Mr. Saunders, sa3S in his additional 
i*eport — 

Though tho Corain union has ni»do no rooommondation on tho 
Rubjeot of passing n Inw to force Indians baok to India at tho 
expiration of their terra of sorriCtj, unless they ronow their indon* 
turori, I wish to express mj strong condemnation of any such idea, 
and I fool oonvinood that many, who now adrocato tho plan, when 
"they roaliRO what it moans, will re]oot it as onorgotioally ns Ido 
Stop Indian iramigration and foco results, but don’t try to do what 
1 can show is a great wrong 

■What 18 it but taking tho host of our sei rants (tho good as 
well as tho bad), and then refusing them the enjoyment of tho 
reward, forcing thorn baok (it wo could, hut we cannot) when thoir 
best days have boon spent for our beneflt Whoroto ^ Why bank 
to foco a prospoot of atari alion from wbioh tlioy sought to esoapo 
•when they wore young 8 bylook-like, taking tho pound of flesh, 
and Shylock-liko wc may roly on it mooting Shylook’s reward 

Tlio Colony can stop Indian immigration, and that, perhaps, 
far more easily and perinanontlv than some ‘ popularity seekers’ 
would dcsiro But foroo men off at the ond of their sorvioo, this 
the Colony cannot do And I urge on it not to discredit a fair 
name by trying 

The Attorney-Geneial of Natal who introduced the 
Bill under discussion expressed the following views while 
giving bis evidence before the Commission — 

With reforonoo to timo-eipirod Indians, I do not think that 
it ought to bo conipulsorv on any man to go to Jiny^art of tho 
world saro for a orimo for which ho is transported I^hear a great 
deal of this question , I have been asked again and again to take a 
difforont now, but I have not been able to do it A man is 
brought boro, in theory with hi<t own consent, tn procticc very 
often without tixs consent, \\o gives the best five voars of his life, 
ho forms now ties forgets tho old ones, perhaps establisbcs p home 
here, and he cannot, nooording to my view of right and wrong, bo 
sent book Bettor by for to stop tho further introdnotion’ of 
-Indians altogether than to take what work you can out of them 
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and order them avay The Colony, or part of the Colony, seems- 
to want Indians bat also wishes to avoid the conseqnences of 
Indian immigration The Indian people do no harm as far ns I 
hnov. , in certain respects they do a great deal of good 1 have 
never heard a reason to justify the extiadition of a man "who has 
behaved well for Ere j ears 

And Mr Binns who came to India as one of the Xatal 
Commissioners to induce the Indian Government to agree 
to the above-mentioned alterat.ons gave the following 
ciidence before the Commission \en j'ears ago — “I think 
the idea which has been mooted, that all Indians should 
be compelled to return to India at the end of their term of 
indenture, is most unfair to the Indian population, and 
uould never be ‘^auctioned by the Indian Government In 
ni} opinion the fi'Oe Indian population is a most useful 
voction of the cominuniti ’ But then great men maj 
c5 ange their nei s as often and us quickK as they may 
change their clothes with impunity and t\en to '‘dvantage 
In them, thej sa\, «iich changes are a rc-ult of sincere 
» convirtion It is a thousand pitie«, lioucvcr, that unfoi- 
tunatfli for the poor imlonturod Indian his fen or nthci 
the evtxr'at’ci th it the Indian government uiH reiei 
eanc'ion the ch it,j,o vm- not realised 

The Bonder thu- gave lent to its feelings on 

ir idirf. tl c Bill — 
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The Govornment of India has ono simplo remedy. It can 
suspend indentured immigration to South Africa as it has 
suspended such immigration to foreign possessions until it obtains 
tho TioQ088ar\ guarantees for the present n ell being and the future 
status of tho immigrants . It is oniinontly a case for sensible and 
conciliatory notion on both sides But tho Indian Gorern- 

mont ma> bo forced to adopt nieasnros in connection with tho 
vndor claim now being urged by overj section of tho Indian 
oommunit\ and which has been exphoitlj noknowlodgod bj Her 
Majostj’s Goverrment at homo — nnmeh, tho claim ot tho Indian 
races to trade and to labour with tho full status ot British subjects 
throughout tne British Empire and in alliod States 

The letters fi-om Nntul infoiming me of the E.o}aI 
sanction to this Bill nsk me to request the Indian public 
to help ns to get omigiation suspended I nm well aw me 
that the idea of suspending omigiation leqiiires caiefnl 
consideiation I humblj' think that thoio is no othei con- 
clusion possible m the inteiests of tho Indians at large 
Immigration is supposed to roheie the congested districts 
and to benefit those who emigrate If the Indians instead 
of pajing the poll-tn\, letiuu to India, the congestion 
cannot be allooted at all And tho returntd Indians wilt 
1 ithei boa souioo of dithculty than onj thing else as they 
must necessaiilj find difficult to get work and c-innot 
bo expected to bung suflicient to li\e upon the interest 
of then capital It coitainly will not benefit the emi- 
giantvastho) willneser, if tho Go\ ornmont can po=^sibly 
help it, be allowed to use higher than the stntus of 
laboureis Tho fact is that they are being helped on to 
degridalion 

Undoi such circumstances I humbly ask. y^i to sup- 
port our pi'll 01 to suspend emigration to Natil, unless 
tho now liw (Mil bo ilterod oi' repealed Xon will natnrilly 
be niiMous to know tho troatniont ot tho Indiana wlnle 
under indenture Of couree, that life cannot ho bright 
under any cireumstancos ; but I do not think then 
lot IS wotiO than tho lot of tho Indtins siuiilarl “• 
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IE other parts of the rrorld At the sane time they 
*CD certainly come in for a share of the tremendons co'onr 
■p~e5adice I can only h-ieSy allude to the matter here and 
refer to the curious Green Pamphlet Tvhere'n it has been 
more fully disanssed There is a sad mortality from 
suiddes on certain estates in 2sataL It is very dimcult 
for an indentured Indian to have his serrices transferred 
on the ground of ill b-eatment* An indentured IndAn 
o.f''cr he becomes fre^ is given a free pass This he has to 
shoir rbenever ashtd to do so It is meant to de*eA 
deserhon bv *be indeutn~ed Indians The vc-ricg of tms 
■^'^ 2 'u is a source o'' much irritation to poo~ free Indians 
a’‘d often puts re^T>ec‘'abA Icd.an'^ in a vc-y anp''s-s: n* 
position Tn s'’aiv reOly v-culd cot give any trcub’c but 
fo” t^e nn*^ so-aVe p'V^na ~e, A 'ympa'herit Prc*ec*cr 
of Immigrants p-e'embly an Ire an ge^t’eman cf big’' 
't'c-’irg a-Q knornng the Tamil Te’ugn and H’nau'trm 
• ’ 'Tuac'- ■rrc'-'’3 cf-ti cly mit-ga'e the usual harish r' c~ 

t'‘ e - 5c*i‘’..’v3 1 '•> Ar l"’£iau immigrant v„o h_s '’ve 

j ' ' i', ‘s a ru ' caI «'■’ up-'u •oray £t cr*-/--' i;- ^ du"! 
m ^ c-'j"! XL - J-* ro L cc b * a '^^m cf tL-'rm u 
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incident described in the Green Pamphlet led the police m. 
Durb^n some jeirs ago to free Indians thus dressed fiom 
liability to arrest after 9 T M A Tamil schoolmistress, a 
Tamil schoolmnstei and a Tamil Sunday school-teacher 
were only a foM months ago areested and locked up undei 
this law Thej all got justice in the law courts, but that 
was a poor consolation The result, however, was that the 
Corporations in IsTatal are clamouring for an alteration in 
the law so that it might be impossible for such Indians to 
get oft scot-free in the Law Oouits 

There IS a Bye-Law in Durban which reqiuies regis- 
tretion of coloured servants This Rule may be and 
perhaps is necessary foi the Kaflirs who would not work, 
but absolutelj useless with regard to the Indians. But the 
policy 18 to class the Indian with the Kaflir whenever 
possible 

This does not complete the list of grievances in iSTatal 
I must beg to refei the curious to the Green Pamphlet foi 
fuithei information 

But, gentlemen,^ jou have been told lately by the 
Natal Agent- G^eneral that the Indians ore nowhere better 
treated than in Natal , that the fact that a majority of the 
indentui ed labourers do not avail themselves of the retul-n 
passage is the best answer to mj pamphlet, and that the 
railway and tram-car ofticials do not treat the Indians as- 
beosts nor do the Law Courts deny them justice 

AVith the greatest deference to the AgentjSenera], all 
I can say as to the first statement is that he must have 
very queer notions of good treatment, if to be locked up for 
being out after 9 pm. ivithout a pass, to be denied the 
most elementary light of citizenship in a free country, to 
be denied a higher status than that of bondman and at best 
a free 1 ibourer and to be subjected to other restrictions 
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referred to nbove, are instances of good treatment And if 
such treatment is the best the Indians receive throughout 
the world then the lot of the Indians in other parts of the 
world and here must be very miserable indeed, according to 
the commonsense view The thing is that Mr Walter 
Ponce, the Agent-General, is made to look through the 
ofhcml spectacles and to him ev^rj thing official is bound to 
appear losy The legal disabilities are condemnatory of the 
action of the Natal Government, and how can the Agent- 
Genoral be expected to condemn himself ? If he or the 
Government which he represents only admitted that the 
legal disabilities mentioned above were against the funda- 
mental principles of the British Constitution, I should not 
stand before }ou this evening I respectfully submit that 
statements of opinions made bj the Agent-General cannot 
be nlloaed to bavo greater weight than those of an accused 
person about his oun guilt 
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they ■should bo luteipieted into meiimng tbo best ti-eat- 
tnonb possible 

Hoi-covei, nbo oio these people who instead of I'otnrn- 
ing to India settle in the Colony ? They aro tbo Indians 
drawn fiom the poorest classes and fiom the most thickly 
populated distiicts possibh hving in a state of seim-starra- 
tion in India Tlioy migi-atod to Natal with their families, 
if any, with the intention of sotthng thoio, if possible Is 
it any wondci, if those people aftoi theexpuy of their 
indenture, instead of running * to face somi-stari ation,’ as 
Jifr Saunders has put it, settled in a coiinti^ whein the 
■chiiiato IS magnificent and wheie the} may earn a decent 
living ? A starving man goneinlly would stand any amount 
of rough treatment to get a ciunib of biead. 

Do not the Uitlandoit; make out a teriibl} long list of 
gnovances in tho Tiansvaal ? And jet do they not flock to 
tUo Tiansvaal in thousands in spite of the ill-treatment 
thoj lOceuQ tlioio because thoj can earn their bi-oad in the * 
Trans\aal inoio easilj thanm the old countij ? 

This, too, should ^ home in mind that in making his 
stitomont, ^fi Peace has not taken into account the free 
Indian tindoi who goes to the Colouj on lus ow n account and 
wdio feels most tbo mdiguitios and disabilities If it does 
not do to toll tho TJitlauder that ho may not go to tho 
Transvaal if ho cannot beai tho ill tieatment, much less will 
it do to say so to the enterpiising Indian We belong to 
tho Impeiial fiumly and are children, adopted itwaj be, of 
tho same august mothoi, ha\ing the s.ime lights and piui- 
leges gnainnteed to us as to tho JBuiopean childien It 
was in that belief that we went to the Colon) of Natal and 
w 0 ti list that om bohof was well-founded . 

Tho Agent-General has contradicted the statomont 
mado in tho pamphlet that tho railway and ti-am-car 
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officuils treat the Indians as beasts Even if the statements 
1 Lave made tvere incorrect, that would not disprove the 
legal disahihhes which and which alone have been made the 
subject of memorials and to remove which we invoke the 
direct intervention of the Home and the Indian Govern- 
ments But I venture to sav that the Agent-General has 
been misinformed and beg to repeat that the Indians arc 
treated ns beasts by the railway and the tram-car officialc 
That statement was made now nearly two years ago in 
quarters where if could have been contradicted at once I 
bad the honour to addrcs<= an ‘ open letter ’ to the members 
of the Local Parliament in Xat-al It was widely circulated 
in the Colony and noticed by almost every leading news- 
paper in South Africa Xo one contradicted it then It 
was even admitted by =ome new«q>apers Under such 
circumstance--, I ventu-ed to quote it in my pamphlet pub- 
lished here I am not given to eiaggemte matters and 
It IS very unpleasant to me to kaie to etc testrmonv m mv 
own favour but Mnce an attemj t ha. been made tod'i^i't 
my statements ard thereby the cqji5e I am advocatinir I 
f<y.l It to bo ma duU for the sale of the cau^ to tell vou 
aLat the papoi. ,n Sou‘h Africa thought about the «o’pen 
h“cr in which tie s'aVmcnt was made ^ 

The tho leioirg rcwcp^pcr Jeharresbure 


-av 


Vr Giaiti wntra ferr Wt. r:oi3cra>r»r 
I -»f'( furerrd »cr3r»’iptt c(-»,arc o’ He has 

itlothf CUacr to* tt»t fact deea CO* »4- * “'e he c*ce 
»/— ».~i It ca** tv c=n’e.*/-a t*--* tn’Tl-M . " «'Ionred fci, 

ln‘ercc>cbj*.-l3ncjiarre*or»blTbeUtetj Mr H:c open 

tt t;-erLoc. b- n .rd w 4, con.p <ajoci 

Tt O Ao’ii , tl o Gcr-trr meat organ m Xatal, 
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more so than might have bpon oxpeotod, oonsidoring that ho did 
not rocoivo vorf ]ust treatmont at tho hands of tho Law Bociotj 
whon he first oamo to tho Colonj 

Had I mode unfounded statements, the newspapeis 
•would not hn\ e given such a certificate to the ‘ open 
letter ’ 

An Indian, about two jeai-s ago, took out a second 
class ticket on the Natal, milway In a single night 
lourne} ho was thrice disturbed and Mas twice made to 
change compartments to please European passengers 
The case came before the Couitand the Indian got £ 10 
damages The following is the plaintifi'’s evidence in the 
case — 


Deponent got into a second class oamngo in tho tram,, 
leaving CharloatoMn at 1-30 P St Throe other Indians were in the 
same oompartmont, but they got out at Nev/ Castle A white man 
opened tho door of tho compartment and bookoned to witness, 
saiing "oomo out, Sammy” Plaintiff asked, “why,” and the 

white man replied “ Never mind, come out, I want to place some 

one here " Witness said “why should I oome out from here when 
1 have paid my fare ” The white man then left and brought 

an Indian who, witness believed, was in the employ of tho 
railway The Indian was told to tell plaintiff to got out 
of tho carnage Ther<^ upon the Indian said, " tho white 
man orders you to come out and you must come out” 
The Indian then left Witness said to tho white man, “what do 
you want to shift me about for I have paid my fare and have a 
right to remain hero” Tho white man became angry at this and 
said, “well, if j on don’t oome out, I will knock hell out of you” 
Tho white man got into the carriage and la.d hold of witness by tho 
arm and tried to pull him out Plaintiff said “ Let me alone and f 
will oomo out” The witness left the carnage and the white man 
pointed out another second olnss compartmout and told him to go 
there Plaintiff did as he was dirooted The compartment ho was 
shown into was empty He beheved some peoplo*fl-ho wore 
playing a band were put into tho carnage from which he ivas 
ovpellod This white man was .the Distnct Superintendent of 
Railways at Nowoastlo (S/ia7Jic; To proceed, antnoss travelled 
undisturbed to Mantzborg Ho fell asleep and when he awoke at 
Maritzberg ho found a white man, a white woman and a child in 
tho compartment with him A white man came up to tho carnage 
and said, “Is that your boy, speaking to tho white man in the 
compartment " Witness’s fellow-traveller replied “yes ” pointing to 
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hit httlo bny The other whit« man then said, “No, I don’t mean 
hira I mean the damned coohe in the corner ” This gentleman 
■with the choice language nas a railway olnoial, being a shunter 
Tlio white man in the oompartment replied, " Oh never mind 
him, leave him alone ” Then the white man outside (the official), 
said, “X am not going to allow a coolie to be in the same compart- 
ment with white people ” This man addressed plaintiff saying 
"Sammj, come out” Plaintiff said, “why, I was removed at 
New Cnstio to this compartment ” The white mau said, “ well, 
yon must come out’ and was about to enter the carnage 
Wtnesa thinking he would be handled as at Now Castle said he 
would go out and loft the compartment The white men pointed 
out another second class compartment which witness entered 
This was emptv for a time but boforo leaving a white man entered 
Another white man, (the official) afterwards came up and said “If 
yon don t like to travel with that stinking coolie X will find you 
•another carnage " (Tlio Natal A^iirr/iscr, 22nd November 1S93) 

You will have noticed that the othciol at Mantzhurg 
m litre itcd the Indian passenger although his white fellow 
passenger did not mind him If this is not bestial treat- 
ment, [ should vor) much like to know what is and such 
occurranco') take place often enough to bo irntating 

It was found during the case that one of the witnesses 
for the Defendant was coached In answer to a question 
from tfie IJ'^nch wiiothcr the Indian passengers wore 
tp^nted \ itli consideration, the mt^mss who was one of the 
oi iciaK referred to replied in the aflirmatnc Thereupon 
tin pro iding Magistrate who tried the case m reported 
to ha\c Mid to the \ itnc^s “Then \ou have a different 
opinion to 1 hat T have and it i>- a ciinotis thing that people 
wlio rre not rannf .-tv 1 nth the riiiway obsene more than 
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songors without; rondonng tho carrjing out of such raoasures 
annojing to anj person uhothcr black or white 

In the course of its lemaiks on the sime cose the 
yatal Merciii y obsei \ ed — 

Thoro 18 throughout South Africa a tendency to treat nil 
Indians ns coolies pure and simple no matter whether they be edu- 
cated and cleanly in their habits or not On our rnilnays wo 

have noticed on moie than one occasion that oolourcd passengers 
nro not bj any moans tiontcd with civility, nnd although it would 
bo unroasonablo to ospoet th*t tho white employees of tho N Q R 
should treat them with tho same doForonoo as is locorded to Euro- 
-poan passengers still mo think it would not bo in nnj way derogatory 
to their digniti if the ofUjials wore a little more Sicavifor tn modo 
when dealing with coloured travellers 

Tho C'a;ic Times, a leading newspaper in South 
Afiicn, sa^s — 

Natal presents tho curious spectacle of a conutry entertaining a 
supreme contempt for tho very class of people she can least do 
without Imagination can onlv picture the commercial paial3 8 is 
which \\ ould inevitably attend tho withdiawal of the Indian popu- 
lation from that Colonj And )ot the Indian is the most despised 
of oioaturos, ho raav not ride in the tinm-oors, nor sit in the same 
compartment of a railway carriage with the Europeans hotel-keepers 
refuse him food or shelter and ho is domed the privilege of the 
public hath! 

Heioistho opinion of an Anglo-Indian, Mr Diummond 
who IS intimately cotfnoctod w'lth the Indians m Xatal’ 
He says, avriting to tho JS^aial Met cut y — 

Tiie majority of tho people here seora to forget that they arc 
British subjects that thoir Maharani is our Queen and for that rea- 
son alone one w ould think that they might bo spired the oppro- 
brious term of * oooho,’ as it is hero applied In Indfa it is only the 
lower clash of white men who calls native a * nigger’ nnd treits him 
ns if he were unworthy of anj consideration or respect In their 
eves as in tho ojos of many in this Colony, he is treated oilUor as a 
heavy burden or a moohanioal maohino It is a conjmon thing 

nnd a Inmontahlo thing to hoar tho ignorant and tho uBonlightened 
speak of tho Indian generally as tho scum of tlio earth, eto It is 
doprooiation from tho yyhito mankind not appreciation that they get 

I think 1 have adduced sufficient out'Vide testimony to 
substautiato my statement that the i-ailway officials, treat 
tho Indians as beasts On tho tram-cai-s, the Indians aie 
often not allowed to sit insido hut aro seut ‘ upstaus,’ as 
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tlio phnso goes Tbe} nro often made to remore from one 
seit to another or pi evented from occppjing front benches 
I know nn Indian oflicei, a Tamil gentleman, dressed in 
the latest European style who was made to stand on tbe 
tram-car board although there was accommodation available 
foi him 

Quoting statistics to prorothe prosperity of the Indian 
community is quite unnecessary It is not denied that the 
Indians uho go to Katal do earn a living and that in spite 
of the pei'Secution 

In the Tiansiaal wo cannot o\v n landed property, ue 
nny not tiudo oi reside except in specified locations, which 
aie described by the British Agent, “ as places to deposit 
the refuse of tlio town uithout any water except the 
ivollutod Foakngc in tlio gully botucon the location and tlie 
town " We may not as of right ualk on the footpiths in 
.Tohannethurg and Piotoiio, no may not be out aftoi 9 r M 
e limy not timel uithout pisses The lau pioients us 
f urn tr-icclling fir^t or second class on tho milunys Wo ait 
nqiiiifd to piy a spccml rcgistiut^on fee of X.l to oimb’c 
IIS to slIiU in tho Ti insMial, and though wo aio treated ns 
null, “chattf U and hare no pniilogos \slmtc\er, no may 
\i c-illfd upon to lender coiiijailsory military t-oinco, if 
Ml (jhamberhun dmregauls tho Memonal uhich no iiact 
uddu‘"fd to bun on tin subject Tho history of tho whole 
tt( as It ifiict tho Indinns in tlio Tninsiaal isieiy 
u>tt II -tii^c luid 1 am only soii\ that for u ant of time I 
I iiii ot dial 1 ith it noi 1 must, houorer, Is'gyouto study 
i‘ ficim tin Orton rirnphlft I must not omit to mention 

•la' it I tniiitiMl fi.i iin Indnn to but natito gold 

In. S* .to Ins m ifh “ the British Indnin 
I. iny -ibili't bt < mpK cli dying him mth tho Knfiir,” 
Cl 1 f otf 't j u* it It his jnsccil a special Ktt 
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wlioreby wo ni-o pio%Gnted fiom trading, farming oi owning 
^joporfcy under any circumstances If we submit to these 
degrading conditions wo may bo allowed to losido after 
passing tiiiongh certain huunli'tting ceremonies Wo were 
driven out from the State and om stores weio closed causing 
to us a loss of £9,000 And this giievanco lomains abso- 
lutely without ledress T^ie Capo Parliament has passed 
a Bill granting the East London IMunicipality in that 
Colony the power to frame Bye-Laws prohibiting Indians 
from walking on the footpaths and making them live in 
locations It has issued insti actions to the authorities of 
East Gnpuinland not to issue any ti-ading licences to tlio 
Indians Tho Cape Government are in communication 
with tho Home Government iVith a view to induce them to 
sanction legislation restricting the influx of the Asiatics, 
The people in tho Ohartoied toiiitoiies are endeavouring to 
close tho country against the Asiatic trader In Zululand, 
a Oiown Colony, wo cannot own oi acquire landed pioporty 
in tho townships of Bshowo and Nondweni This question 
IS now befoie Mr Oha^iberlam for consideration As in 
the Transvaal there also it is ciiminal foi an Indian to buy 
'native gold 

Thus we 01 e hemmed in on all sides by lostnctions 
And if nothing further were to be done here and in Eng- 
land on our behalf, it is merely a question of time when 
the lespectable Indian in South Africa will be absolutely 
extinct • * 

Nor IS tins merely a local question It is as the 
London Times puts it, “ that of the status of the British 
Indian outside India” “If," says tho Thiinderei , “they 
fail to secure that position, (that is of equal status) m 
South Africa, it will be difficult for them to attain it else- 
where ” I have no doubt you have rend in the nanevn tlmf. 
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-Austral] m Colonies have passed legislation to prevents 
Indians from settling in that part of the "World It anil 
he interesting to hnow hov the Home Government deal 
vith that question 

The real cause of all this prejudice may be erpressed 
in the vords of the leading oignn in South Afnca, namely^ 
the G'n/zi T\m's, "when it ivas under tho editorship of the 
Pnnee of South African journalists, Jlr St Leger 
“ It IS the position of these merchants uhich is productiie 
of no little hostihtj to this daj And it is in considering 
their position that their rii als in trade have sought to inflict 
Upon thnn through the medium of the State, ivhat looks 
on the face of it something verj Jil e an injustice for the 
benefit of si If ” Continuf s the same oig m 

The injucti^e to t> ejndisiiii I* so filannf; Urn* ore is almost 
aitir-iid of on< s f ci'ilrMrin tiro«hit} fr Iiarc tbcfc men treated 
asra'iTisff f of f-oulh /itnca ^ sirrrU Iirean'C of fhtir siicrcss 
in trade IJic rcry reason that thtr hare hcen so snoccssful 
sfatit if denurant ra't IK mfTicKnt to rtti*L them aboto that 
i-yx djnp Irrrl 
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loyally in peace and by thoir servioes in war, a right which was 
aolomnly guaranteed to them by the Qneen’s Proclamation in 1857, 
and which has now been explicitly recognised bv Her Jlajeety s 
Government " Says the same gentleman in another letter, ‘ 1 
have groat hopes that justice will in the end be done , you have a 
good cause You have only to take np your position strongly m 
order to bo enccossful That poa tion is that the British Indian 
subjects In South Africa are alike in our own Colonies and in 
independent friendly States being deprived of their status ns I’ntish 
subjects guaranteed to them by the Sovereign and the British 
Parliament"” * 

An 6"^ Liberal member of the House of Commons 
says — “ You are infamously treated by the Colonial 
■Government and you will be so treated by tbe Home 
Goyornmont if they do not compel the Colonies to alter 
thoir policy ” 

A ConsorvatiTO member saye “ I am qnito aware that tho 
situation IS surrounded with many difTlouIties, but some points 
stand out clear and ns far ns I can make out it is true to say that 
breaches of i.hnt in India is a civil contract arc punishable in 
South Africa as though they wore criminal ofTcnccs TTiis is beyond 
doubt contrary to tho principles of Indian Code and seems to mo 
an infringement of the privileges guaranteed to British subjects in 
India Again it 18 prrfcotlv evident that m the Boor republic and 
possibly in Kotal it is tlio direct obvious intention of tho Govern- 
ment to ‘ bunt,' natives of India and t^ compel them to carry on 
their business under degiading conditions Tho excuses which aro 
pul forward to defend the infringomonts of the liberties of British 
subjodH in tho Transvaal aro too ninisi to bo worth a moments 
nUentton ^ ct nnoUier Conservativo member says *‘Your activity 
11 pmisev orlliy and dcmsndB ju'tico Iain, Ihcrcfcire, willing to 
he p von as far as lu,i in ray power " 
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•theiefore quite time that all public bodies should at once 
tuin thou attention to this important subiect to cieate an 
intelligent public opinion with a view to oiganise an 
agitation for the removal of the giievances under which 
our biethien aie labouring Indeed, these grievances have 
become and are day by day becoming so unbearable and 
ofiensu e that the i equiaite agitation cannot be taken up 
one day too soon " 

I may state oiii position a little moie cleaily We 
aie awaie that the insults and indignities that we me sub- 
jected to at the hands of the populace cannot be diiectly 
lemoved by the intervention of the Home Goveinment. 
Wo do not appeal to it for any such intervention We 
bring them to the notice of the public so that the fair- 
minded of all communities and the Press ma-\ , by expiess- 
ing their disappioval, matenillj'^ reduce then ngoui and 
possibly emdicate them ultimately But we certainly do 
appeal and we hope not vainlj to the Home Government 
for pi oteotion against repioduotiou of such ill-feeling in 
legislation We ceitaii^v beseech the Home Goveinment 
to disvllow all the Acts of the Legislative bodies of the 
Colonies lostiicting our freedom in any shape or form 
And this bungs mo to the last question, namely, how fan 
can the Homo Goveinment interfeie uith such action on 
the pait of the Colonies and the allied States As for 
Zuliiland there can bo no qustion since it is a Crown Colony 
directlj goiorned from Downing Street tluough ^ Goier- 
iior It IS not a self-governing or a lesponsibli governed 
Dolom as the Colonies of Isatiiland the Cape of Good Hope 
are With rogird to the last two their Constitution Act 
prm ides that Hei Majesti maa dis,dlownin Act of the Local 
Paihamont within two a ears eien aftei it has become law 
having loceiaed the Governor’s absent That 
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safeguard against oppressive measures liy the Colonies 
The Royal instructions to the Governoi ns also the Con- 
stitution Act enumerate certain Bills which cannot be 
assented to by the Governor without Her Mnjestj’s previous 
sanction Among such are Bills which have foi their 
object class-legislation such as the Eitinchise Bill or [mmi- 
gration Bill, Her jMajosty’s int^iiention is thus direct and 
precise Whilo it is true that the Home Government is 
slow to intoifero with the Acts of the Colonial Legislatuio®, 
theia aio instances whore it has not hesitated to put its 
foot down on occasions loss urgent than the present one 
As joii are aware the lepeil of the first Fianchiso Bill was 
duo to such wholesome mteivontion What is moie the 
Colonists are over afr ud of it And ns a result of tho sj mpa- 
thj o\prcssod in England and tho sj mpithetic answer guon 
Ml ChauibaiKin to the Deputation that waited on him 
some months ago, most of tho papers in South Afiici, 
’ at any 1 ito in is’ ital III ! 0 loorcd lound consulorabh As 
to the 'irinsvaal thoie is tho Coniontion As to the 
Cningo Tieo State I can onl> saj^tliat it is an unfriendly 
ut on tho pirt of a friendly State to shut her doois ag unfit 
any jioition of lloi Alajosti’b subjects And ns such I 
humbly tluiil it l\u bo efioctnely cheul-ed 

It in ij not bo ami'-s to (juolo a fow jias« iges from the 
1 ondoti 7 int !, articles bnanng on tho question of intciven- 
tton IS \ , 11 ti,„ whole ijucslion gonoi-illy 
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secure to them the same protection abroad which is secured to th& 
subjects of every other dependenoies of the Crown ? 

It 18 a mockery to urge our Indian fellow-subjects to embark. 
on external commeioa it the moment thej leave India they lose 
their lights as Bcitisn subjects, and can be treated by foreign 
governments as a degraded and an outoaste race 

In anothei article it snys — 

The matter is eminently one for good offices and for influence 
for that “ fnendly negotiivtion ’ which Mr Chamberlain promises, 
though he warns the deputation, that it may be tedious and wilt 
certa nly not bo easy As to the Cape Colony and Natal, the 
question is to a certain extent simplifled since, of course, the 
Colonial Ofllco can apeak to them nith greater authority 

The incident is one of those nliieh suggests wider questions 
than any that directly offer themselves for offloinl replies "SVe 
are at the centre of a world ivide Empiie, at a period when loco- 
motion IS easy and is every day beoomiDg easier, both in time and 
cost Some portions of the Empire are crowded, others are 
comparatively empty, and tho flow from the congested to the 
untlor-ponplod districts is continuous TVhat is to happen when 
subjects diflonng in colour, religion and habits from ourselves or 
from the natives of a particular spot emigrate to that spot for thoir 
living^ Hon are i ace prejudices and antipathies, the jealousies 
of trade, the f oar of competition to bo controlled? Tho answer, 
of course, must bo— by intelligent pohoy at tho Colonial Olfice 

Small nsaio tho requirements of tho Indian the steady 
growth of tho population of India 18 such that a certain outward 
movomont 18 luovitablo, and it IS a movement that will increase 
It IS very desirable that ourj>ihito fellow -subjects in Africa should 
understand that there will, in ail probability bo this ouirent flow- 
ing from India, that it is poifootly within the rights of tho British 
Indian to seel, his subsistence at tho Cape, and that he ought, in 
tho common intorosc of tho Empire to be well treated when he 
comes there It is, indeed, to bo feared that the ordinary Colonist, 
V horevor settled, thinks much more of bis immediate inte ests 
than of those of tho great empire which protects huii, and ho has 
some diflioulty in recognising a fellow subject in tho Hindu or tho 
Pai-scc Tho duty of tbo Colonial Office is to onhghten him and 
to SCO that fair treatment is extended to British subjects of what- 
ever colour • * 

Again — 

In India tho British, tho Iliadii and the Mussalnim communi- 
ties find Ihenisolvns face to face with the question as to whether 
at tho outlet of tbo new industrial movoniLnts which have been so 
long and anxiousU awaited, Indian traders and workers are or arc 
not to have the same status before the law ns all other British 
subjects enjov May ther or mav the\ not go frcelv from one 
British pos-scssion to another and claim the riehtQ of Rntish, 
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sabjccts in allied states or arc they to be treated bb outoaste 
races, subjected to a Bystem of permits and passes vheti travcUing 
on their ordinary business BToeations and relegated, as the 
Transraal Government would roiccato them to a ghetto at the 
permanent rentres of their trade ? These are 'questions which 
applied to all Indians who seo’r to better their fortunes outside the 
limits of the Indian Empire Mr Chsmberlain’6 nords and the 
determined attitude taken up by every seehon of the Indian press 
show that for tiro such questions there can bo hot one answer 
I Fhall take the hbertv to give one more quotation from 
the s.aine jouraal * 

The question with which Mr Chamberlain was called upon 
to deal cannot bo so easily reduced to concrete terms On the one 
hand ho ekarlv laid doi n t&e principle of the “ equal nphts’ and 
wjiiil pn*'ilcgo of all Bntish subjeo s in regard to redress from 
foreign States It woo'd, indeed, have been impossible to deny 
that pnneiplc Oor Indian subjeets hare been Uchting the 
battles of Gres* Britain oacr half the old wovld with the 
loralty and courage which have won the admiration of all 
Bntihh men The fighting reserve which Great Britain has 
in the Indian races adds greatly to her political influence and 
prestige and it would be a violation of the Bntish Ecnsc of justice 
to ii‘o the blood and the vatour of tho'o races in war and yet to 
deny them th" protection of the British name in the enterprises of 
peace The Indian worjicrs and traders are <1orIv spreading 
aerois the earth from Central Asia to the Australian Colonics and 
■from the Straits Settlements to the Canary Islands Wherever tho 
Indian pnes he is the enmo urcfol well-doing man lav -abiding 
u-)d<r uhstevrr form of Govcmincnt ho mai find himself, frugal 
in h s wants and indii«trioiie in hiR hiftiits But these vcr\ virtues 
mnhe him A fnemidab’e eompctilor in the labour marhrts to which 
be r< sorts AUhoiicIi numb”nnc m the Bpgrci,3te aomc hundreds 
of thousinds U c imirigrant Indisn Liboneora and small dealers 
have only rc'ent’a apneared in the foreign eonntr cs or Bntish 
Colmies in niieilx'ra Rurieient to arouse jealousy and to oiposo 
*'i' -n to poli ‘1 «1 injintiee 

B t*l e ra'’!s \ h cb we hroupbt to noliec in Tone and which 
I'frr Uriel ro Vtr Chamberlain hr a dcpiitalion of Indian* last 
i rl , shnv Da* the ne'’r sitv has now arisen for pro‘cc*ing tho 
le’’ an V'^oere- fron rucIi jnslnusy and fur *c"tinng to him the 
>a e ruTiM as o'her Pritiah aobjreta enjoy 

{■' I * 1 . t! f n, nriiilny h,>- Bpnktn in no urcertnin tfrinB 
1 Ml i ‘ veitr,^ ,rd ineyjwnr need, we In e a ngbt to 
'I'lssl ‘o ,31 oiir ( Ml iii'l freer lirr'lnv 11 for jiro’cction 
’’ 1 , iird( r i> a oke of oppie lori we cm rnrtflv era out 
t • 11 ' \en Inye 1 ■■arrl our era The hlsme will 

" ' e , \o ir rl j jf the aol e is not rerooicd from 
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il/i’vrs Abdvl Vani {Chatrma7t, British Indian Association), 
iVr llaji Ilabib {Sccrctari/, Prctoiia Committee) Mi E S 
Coo\.adia, Mr P Moon'^amil Moonhqht, Mi Ai/oh llajtc 
Beg Mahomed, and Mi M K Gandhi formed a dtpntation 
that waited on Lord Sclhorno on A^oioriibe) 29, 1905 On 
behalf of the deputation, Mr Gandhi piesaitcd the following 
statement of the jwsition to his Exccllenoij — 

STATEMENT. 

Tboro aro, buRidos laws aflootin/’ coloured people and thoroforo 
British Indiana, tho Peace Preservation Ordinance and Law 3 of 
ISSj, ns amended in 18S6 

THt PEACE rRKSFU\ATION OEUIN VNCB 

The Peace Preservation Ordinance, ns its name implies, althcugh 
framed to Keep out of tho Colony dangerous characters, is being 
used niainlj to prevent Bntish Indians from entering the Tiansrnal 
Tho vrorKing of tho law has always been harsh and oppressiio — and 
this in spite of the desire of tho Chief Soorotav) for Permits that it 
should not bo so Ho has tturoooivo instruotions from tho Colonial 
Ofhco, so that tho harsh wor&ng is duo, not to the chief officer in 
charge of tho Department, but to tho system under which it is 
being worked (a) There are still hundreds of refugees \vniting to 
come (h) Bovs with their parents or without are required to take 
out permits (c) Men with old £3 registrations coming into the 
country without permits are, though refugees, being sent away 
and required to make formal application (el) Even wives of 
Transvaal residents arc ospeoted to take out permits if they are 
alone, and to pay £3 registration, whether with or without their 
husbands (Corrcspondonco is now going on between the Govern- 
ment and the British Indian Association on the poiht) (r) 
Children under Bi\teon,if it cannot be proved that their parents 
are dead, or are losidents of the»Tran8vanI, are being sent away 
or are refused permits, in spito of tho fact that they may be sup- 
ported by their relatives who arc their guardians and who are 
residing in the Transvaal (/) No non-refugee British Indians aro 
allowed to cater tho Colony, no matter what their station may be in 
life (The last prohibition causes serious inconvenience to the- 
established merchants, who, by reason thereof, are prevented from 
drawing upon India for confidential managers or clerks ) 
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In spite of lUe deelarnhons of her late Majestj *6 ministers, and 
nssumncci of relief after the establishment of oivil Government, 
this las remains on the statute book, and is being fully enforced, 
thouph manj Ians vhioh were considered to be in conflict with 
the British constitution, nere repealed as soon ais British authority 
was proclaimed in the Transvaal Law 3 of 1SS5 is insulting to 
Britiili Icdiuns, and was accepted totally under a misapprehension 
It imposes the following restrictions on Indians — (a) It prevents 
•them from enjoving burgher tights (6) It prohibits ownership 
of filed property, ciecpt in streets, wards, or locations sot apart 
for the roiidenco of Indians 1[c) It contemplates compulsory 
segregation in locations of British Indians for purposes of sanita- 
tion And (rf) it imposes a levy of £ 3 on every Indian who may 
enter the Colony for porposee of trade or tho like 

RErOliMLD administration of OnDIN'A>CE 
It IS rcspectfull) submitted, on behalf of the British Indian 
Association, that tho Peace Preservation Ordinance should bo so 
administered that (a) it should facilitate tho ontrj of all refugees 
withontdetas (b) Cnildrcn under aixtcon should bo exempt fiom 
anv ro'itrn.tion whatsoever, if they have tncir parents or supporters 
with them (c) rcmalo relatives of Bntiah Indians should bo 
cotiri.lj free from luterfcrcnco or restriction as to tho rithts of 
enlr\ And (d) a limited number of Indians, though not refugees, 
should on tho application of resident traders who may satisfy tho 
Permit Ofiiocr that the) require the services of snoh men, bo grant- 
ed permits for rc'idcncc dunog tho period of their contract of 
serviLC (r) Indians i ith educational attainments should bo allow- 
ed to enter the Colony on application 

nreevL or coLOcr jtoielition 
Both the Lav of If'-') and tho Peace Preservation Ordinance 
and all other colour logii-Ution alTecling British Indians should bo 
npeilid So soon as poiSiblc and they should bo assured as to — 

(u) Tlirir I ight to own landed projicrtv (/>) To live wlicro 
‘liev 111 e, subject to the rencral sanitarv laws of tho Colon) (r) 
[ ten p ion from any spicist pavnirnt (ri) And generally freedom 
Iru I apecnl Ugi»Iation and enjoyment of civil rights and hbriiy 
in he same manner and to tho same extent as the other Colonists 
^ strrSTiicTrs si rorsTrn 

Ihsti'h lie British Indian Association does not share Iho 
f'-i" of tl o I iropean irhahitaits that an unrestricted immigration 
fro 1 Ir'lia y-ill swamp the latter as an earnest of its intention to 
wrr in 1 irmonv with tlnm and to concihato them, it has all along 
ai'i -> * wl thai Tim I nm Pn irva ion Ordirnncc should bo 
r> , 1 ( ' by an n migratnn law of a grrrral rharo''lrr, on the Capo 
I ts,- Nat-al basis prosi b-d thatUia educational test rccogni»ca tho 
‘ '‘'■f'”'?'-* *"•> Pis* power h, given to the Govrmment 

r r"ii* to au'li i-rn as mav be re juired for tho 
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wants of IndwnR who tnnj bo thcnisohos already ostabliebcd in 
bu^lne‘'SCH Dcnlors LieenecH Law of a genornl oharnotor 

Tna\ bo pissed, appheablo to nil sections of the commuiiitj, whereby 
the Town CouociIh or Local Boards could control the issue of now 
trade licenLCB, subject to appeal to the Supremo C ourt to leviow 
tho decisions of such Counoils or Local Boards Under such a law 
whilst tho then existing lieonees would bo fullj proteotod, cicejit 
when tho preniiEOS licensed arc not kept in a sanitary condition, nil 
new applicants would have to bo approved of bj the Town Councils 
of the Local Boards, so that tno increnao of licences, would bo 
largelj deiiendent upon tho bodies nbovo named 

MR GANDHI’S ADDRESS 

Befoic presenting the statement to Lord Selbomc, Mr 
■Gandhi adilrcssed his Excellency as folloios — 
rnEIiIMTN’AnN TtPPnESENTATIONS 

Before I deal with the statement I am to hand to 
youi E\colloncy, I ha\e been naked to mention two matteis 
that have occurred during jour recent tour through the 
Transvaal Your E\cclloncy is leported to have said at 
Potchofstroom that “ no non-refugee British Indians would 
be allowed to enter tho Colon j' until tho Ropi esentative 
Assemblj’ has consideied the question next jeer” If the 
report IS correct, it wouljJ, ns I hope to show this afternoon, 
bo a verj' grave injustice to the vested lights of the Indian 
community At Eimolo, youi Excellency is reported to 
have used the expression “coolie storekeepers” Tin? 
expression has given very great ofience to the Bntisli 
Indians in the Colonj’-, but the British Indian Association 
has assured them that the expression has probably not been 
used by your Excellency, or, if it has, your Expqllency is 
incapable of giving thereby any intentional ofience to 
British Indian storekeepers The use of the word “ coolie ” 
has caused a great deal of mischief in Ratal At one time 
it became so serious that the then Justice, Sn Walter 
Wagg, had to intervene and to put down the use of that 
expression in connection with any but indentured Indians 
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it hainnfj been imported into the Couit of Justice As your- 
Excellency may be aivnre, it means “labourer” or “porter 
TJsed, therefore, in connection rvith traders, it is not only 
ollensivo, but a contradiction m teims 

THE FEACE PRESEIll ATION ORDUsAlsCE 
Coming to the statement that the British Indian 
Association is submitting to joui Excellency, I would take 
first the Peace Preservation *Oidinance Soon after the 
Transvaal became part of the British Dominions, the 
semces rondeied during the war by the dhooly beaiei-s 
that came with Sir George White, and those rendered hy 
the Indian ambulance corps in Eatal, weie on manj' 
people’s lips Sii Geoige White spoke in glomng terms 
of the heroism of Pai blun smgh, who, perched up in a tree, 
ncNor once faded to ring the gong as a notice to the 
inliabitnnts each time tlio Bucr gun was fired fiom the 
Umbiilv-ann Hill General Bullei’s despatches, praising 
the vioik of the corpa, were 3nst out, and the administra 
tion nns in the hands of the militarj officers who knew 
the Indians The first batch o[^ refugees, therefore, who 
nere uniting at the porta, 'entered the countrj without 
am difticuU}, but tlio cinlnn population became alarmed, 
and railed for the rostnction of the entry of oion the 
rtfugecs The result was that the countrj was dotted 
with Asiatic offices, and from that time up to to day the 
Indian communitj has known no rest, whereas aliens, in 
( \ tr\ LCjisfi of the tcim, ns a rule got their permits at the 
3>oits on applicition there and then, the Indian, even 
though a rt-fugct, had to write to the supeiwisoi-s of 
Asiatic'', who h id to refti the apphcations to the Colonial 
Ofc. , bi fore yHimita aero issued The process took a 
tu\ long tiau fiom two to fix months, and even one }cnr 
t,i d rot, and tlun, toe, the Colonial Oflico had laid down 






IVofiV in Inclii 01)11 ml viltiMn'r it i-nn not 'nml of will, 
r»lh^r tl'an i ml of j'owir x liiili k'l thn llriliih (lovorntnrnt 
toUATilK liantl WInt lie couM not uniloritand nnii 

men rare f rrjuilire and I^«l^'^nro on n prmeipl? ht rnoinl 
inffrionlv, ^eelof tli&t tlirrc wen many Indiana in tho 
Traitstaal pureuinp profeaanTnnl or merranttio onllinpa, who 
1 ere prcalty mjienor in many of the elements whtrh made up 
n eirilned being to aoma of Ihoiie who wern readily admitted 
into the counlrx — To a JJrjyutatwn, jVotrmtirr 21, l*X>ij 
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nADABHAl KAOnoJl 

Thf) Into ^nflcrod lonp and snfTcrcd muo'i and have 
»o homo thrir nnfortuno Bi to ootitlo them to the 
ho'lor rotnrd *oil protection of Ilia Majeaty a Govern- 
mrnt /{irf/ifhiv Aff'taor, l‘'rj 
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a rnlo thftt onlj so man) peimits should be issued to 
British Indian refugees poi xieek The losult of this 
mode of opoi ition was that corruption became rampant^ 
and there giew up a gang of permit-agents who simpl) 
iloocod innocent refugees , and it was a matter of notoiietj- 
that each lefugee who wanted to entei the Tiinsinal had 
to spend fiom £15 to £30 or moio The mattoi came to 
the notice of the Biitish Indian Association, lopeated 
lepiosontations wore made, and ulfcimatel) the Asiatic 
ofhees woio wiped out [The mode of giantiug peimits was, 
howeier, unfortunatol) still kept up, and the Chief 
SocioUu) foi permits has been nlwa)s subject to instiup- 
tions from the Colonial Othco Thus the Poato Prosor- 
aation Oidinanco, which was intended to npj)!) to 
dangerous chniictoi and political otfenders, under the 
influence of the Coloinnl Olhco had become an Indian 
Imirngi-atioii Ro^tuctlon Baw, ns it remains to this dnj 
Under the piospiit regime, too, therefore, it is a most 
diflicult niattei for o\ on Iona Jtde refugees to get permits, 
and it is onl) in iwie c^ses that it is possible to get them, 
except aftei a dela\ of mouths Kverj one, no matter 
wlint his status ma\ be, has to make an npphcition on a 
special form, give two rcfemices, and put Ins thumb 
impi'cssion upon the form Tho nnttci is then inicsh- 
g-ited, and tho poimit is granted As if this were not 
enough, owing to tho charges made b) Mr Lmoila) and 
Ills friends, the Chief Secret ir) for Permits^ .reccii cd 
instructions to insist on European references This was 
t-intamount to tho denial of’tho right of llnti^h Indian 
refugees to enter the countri It would lx? h ird to find 
twent) Indians who would bo known to re<pcc‘ab!e Furo 
pcans b) name ns well as appeararco The Bn'i^h Indian 
As-sodntion had to coixespord witli the Govorni'crt, ard, 
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in the meantime, the issue of permits was suspended, and 
it has been only lately realised that the insisting upon 
European rofeiences was a senoiis injustice 
THE ENTRY 01 CHILDREN 

But still the dilBculties apart from the necessitj foi 
European refeionces are there Male children under six- 
teen jcars of ago are now called upon to take out permits 
before thoi ran enter the Colony, so that it has been not 
an uncommon experience for little children of ten 3 ears of 
ago and iimloi to be torn away fiom their parents it the 
border towns Whi such a rule has been imposed we 
•fail to undei stand 

The High Commissioner Have joii over known a 
■eisc where the piionts have stated beforehand that they 
ln\o children and a Inch children have beon lofused peimis- 
sion to come in ? 

l\Ir Giimllii Yos , and the paients ha\o been obliged 
‘ to make nllidi'Hs before the children have boon allowed to 
coino in 

If the jiMonts have tho right enter, so far ns I am 
aware o\ci\ cnilised country has admitted the right of 
minor childir?! jiKo to enter with thorn, and, in niij case, 
children umh I 1 vtcen jcars, if tlicj cannot prove then 
parrots arc dr a 1 or that their parents ha\ e been resident 
in the Triiisi 1 d (irfoto tho war, arc not alloi ed to enter 
or re nam in tSio Colonj Thisisaiory sonous matter 
As loiir J vu’l iir\ IS au ire, tho “ joint fumilj ’’ sj stem 
prrviils all o\ 1 ’• India Brothers and sistei s and their 
rhilln II In-' tiiid 'r tlm ^ame loof fiom generation to gone 
tuin, ami th'j • 1 1 -t ifieml>ei in tho famiK is nonmiallj, as 
\ilt a.s in It iiifi, the supjmrter and tho bread earner 
lilt II, 'll' 1 ' IS, ^ nmliin" lumsual in Indians briiging 
ch 1 Iri '1 of ‘her rclatiiCs into tho countrj , and it is 
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submitted tint it uill bon\ei> senous injiiRtico if snpb 
ohildion, who havo luthoito been left unniolostod, nio 
eilbei dopoitod from the Coloni* oi pievonted fiom 
entering the Coloni. Tim Ooioinmont, ngnin, intend to 
I'oqmre the female n-htiies of losidcnt Jndinns also to bo 
legntered, in tbo smio innmioi ns tlio ninlcs The Ibitnh 
Indian Association lias sent an cmphitic protest ngninst my 
such uioaMue, and liniooicn submitted that it would be 
prepaied to dglit the question in a comb of law, m, iccoi- 
ding to the adiico guon to it, wues of leMdont Indians 
aio not leqmrod to take out logistmtion certificates and 
pi) X3 

TUL LNTnT OF SFtCIAIi CLLIIKS, ETC 
Xo iiciv pemiitsnio granted b\ the Goiornment, no 
niattoi bow nccos^ir) it iim) bo in certain cases "Wo weie 
all oxtioniolj pleased to read in the pnpci's jour Excclloncj’s 
cniph itic declaration that tho vested interests of the 
Indians who aio uhoadi settled in tho countrj' sliould not 
be distiubed oi touched Tlioie mo moichauts who ha\o 
constantly to diaw India for confidential cloiks, in 

oidoi to enable them to cuij on thoir business It is 
not easj to pick out Toliablo men from tho lesifient 
population That is tho oxpeiionce of meichants >11 o\ei, 
and belonging to all communities If, theiefoii., new 
Indians are absolutely shut out of the countij' in. til the 
establishment of ropiosentativo goioinment, it will sci louslv 
intcifero with those icsted intoiests, and, m ajiy case, it 
IS dilhcnlt to see whj men of attainments and education 
whotliei they bo lefugees not, should not be able to 
have then permits on application And, in spite of ill 
these hardship";, our nnti-Indian fi lends aie never tired of 
saying the countiy is flooded jvith Biitish Indians who 
were never in the Transvaal. They have made a point of 
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fiajing that eveiy Indian who was before in the countrj^ 
\\ns registered I hnidly think it is necessary for me to 
dilate upon this matter, ns your Excellency has been told 
that all the facts ivith reference to this charge are wrong, 
but I maj bo pardoned for referring your Excellency to a 
case that happened in 189*1 Shire and Dumat were large 
I ontinctors of labour They brought into the country at 
one tune 800 Indian labourers How many more they 
hi ought I do not know The then State Attorney insisted 
(hat tho} should take out registration certificates and pay 
-LI each Shire and Dumat tested the matter in the 
High Court, and the then Chief Justice, Kotze, held that 
tho'-e men woio not, in the terms of the law, called upon 
to pn} T3, ns tho} did not enter for “purposes of trade,’'" 
and that ho could not help the Governmont, even if the 
men, after Iho contract was over, subsequently remained 
in tho eountrj Tliat is only one instance, which cannot 
Ik gain*- ud, in which hundreds of Indians remained in tho 
country without pajing T3 each The British Indian 
A'-'-ociation has nlwnjs subroitted^^and that from personal 
t'pcncnce, that hundreds of Indians, who did not take 
out li-ido bcontop, remained in tho country without or ci 
logiitcnng thorn‘-ehos and pajing £3, 

IlA/AAnS AND LOCATIONS 

Coming to Law t of 18815, it has boon often urged 
tha* Indians, after tho establishment of British Govorn- 
mci.t iru ihis countr}, hnvo rccoiiod rohof with roforonco 
to tiadi hcciicc-s Nothing, how or or, can bo farther from 
t!i( tnith Before tho whr, wo wore able to trade 
ai hcroi elil cd, ns against tender of payment for hcenco 
lurt cj. The long arm of the Ilntish Government was then 
»i*ic.r g enmigh to protect us, and up to tho aery o\o of tho 
iti fjuti of the constant threats of the then Govern- 
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■mont to proscciito Butisli Indmns who woi-c tmdnic;, no 
Action was taken. It is tiuo that now, owing to tho decision 
of tho Siipi’emo Coiiit, Iiidinn tnido is unfettoicd but that 
is in spito of tho Go\cinnient Up to tho vcrj last momont 
tho Govornniont doclinod to conio to tho losciio and a 
notico was published called tho “ Bazaars Notice,” wdiich 
stated that, after a ccrtayi date, oaoi^ Indian who did 
not hold a hconco to trado at tho outbi-oak of war outsido 
locations avoiild bo expected not oiil> to lomoao to loca- 
tions, but to trado thoit! also Aftoi tho notice aaas 
published locations wcro established in almost oaciy town, 
and when oacry efloit to got justice at tho hands of tho 
•Government was exhausted, as a last resort it was decided 
to test tho mattci in a Com t of Law- Tho whole of tho 
Goioinmont inachineiy was then sot in motion against us 
Before tho war a similar caso was fought, and the Bntish 
GoNornmont aided tho Indians to seek an interpi'etation of 
tho law, which wo have now i-ecoivod from tho piesent 
Supromo Couit After tho establishment of tho Biitish 
Go^ernn^ont, all thesc^ foices wore against us It is a 
cruel ironj' of fate, and thoie is no use disguising the fact 
that we ha\o folt it most keenly, and this, I maj state, as 
has now transpiiajd, in spito of tho fact that tho then 
Attoinej-Goneial told tho Goveinmont that the intei- 
protation thej sought to place upon the law was bad, that 
if it wont to tho Supreme Couit the mattoi w'ould be 
decided in favoui of Bntish Indians If, » theiefore, 
British Indians have not been sent to locations and aie 
free to trado anywhere they like, and to live where they 
like — ns I saj, it is because it is notwithstanding the 
intentions of the Government to the contraij In oiery 
instance. Law 3 of 1885 has been, so fai ns the Indians are 
concerned, most strictly interpreted against us, and ive 
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lia\e not been nlloived ndiantage of any loopholes that are 
left in it m onr favour For instance, British Indians are 
not debiiTed from owning landed property in “ streets, 
wards, oi loc.itions that may be set apart ” by the Govern- 
ment The ^Government have resolutol} declined to 
considei tho words “ stieets and wards,” and have 
simply clung to the word ^locations, and these loca- 
tions, too, have been established miles away "We have 
p’eaded hard, sajing that the Govemment have the 
pouei to give us the right to ownership of land in 
sticets and waid«, that thoj should male use of that 
poll PI 111 oui favoiii, but tho plea has been in lain Eien 
land uliich IS being used foi ichgioiis purposes, the Goiern- 
mciit Mould not transfer in tho names of tlie trustees, ns m 
Tobaiinesbui g, Iloidelburg, Pi-etoria, and Potchefstroora, 
iltbougb tho mosque piomises nio good in cvor\ lespect, 
from a sinitar^ standpoint It j*. time, we therefoio 
* siibiiiit, that sonio lolief was granted to us, while now 
IPKi*-! ition is undei con''idoration 
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"a desirable citizen, and formed a bettei link between tbe 
white -ttholesiile merchant and tbe Native Su Arthur 
Inwley had also stated that even if piomises were made to 
British Indians, they were made ra ignoiance of the facts 
as tliey now aie, and therefoie it would be a greater duty 
to break tliom than to cany them out With the greatest 
defoionce, I vontiue to submit that this is a wrong 
view to take of the promises We are not dealing ivith 
promises that i\ ore made fifty years ago, though we un- 
doubtedly relj' upon the Proclamation of 1858 as our 
“ Magna Chaita ” That pioclamation has been leafimned 
more than once Viceioy after Viceroy has stated em- 
phatically that it was a piomisa acted upon At the Oon- 
feionce of the Oolonial Piemieis, Mr Ohambeilain laid 
down the same doctrine and told the Piemieis that no 
legislation aftecting Biitish Indians as such would bo 
countenanced by hei late Majesty’s Government, that it 
would bo putting an afliont quite unnecessarily on millions „ 
of the loyal subjects of the Oiown, and that, therefoie, the 
legislation that was jjfissed could only be of a general 
chaiactei. It was foi that xeason that the fiist Immigra- 
tion Restiiction Act of Austialia was vetoed. It was for 
tho same reason that the fiist Natal Franchise Act was 
vetoed, and it was for the same reason that the Colony of 
Natal, aftei submitting a diaft Bill applicable to Asiatics 
as such, had to draft another measuio These aie matteis, 
not of )eais gone bj, but of lecent years. Jt cannot be 
said that theie aie to-daj’ any new facts that have come 
to light to change all thts Indeed, oven immediately 
before the wai, declarations weie made by Minister's that 
one of tho reasons was to protect tho lights of British 
Indians Lastly, but not least, v’oui Excellency, too, gave 
expression to similai sentiments on tho eve of the war 
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Though, therefore, the manner in which Sir Arthur Law- 
ley hns approached the question is, in our humble opinion, 
very unjust and inconsistent with the British traditions, 
we, in order to show that we wish to co-operate with the 
white colonists, have submitted that, even though no such 
law existed before, there may now be an Immigration Act 
after the basis of the Cape or Natal, except that ns to the 
educational test, the great Indian languages should be 
recognised and that the already established British Indian 
merchants should have facilities afforded to them for 
importing temporarily men whom they may require in 
their businesses That will at once do away with the 
fear of what has been termed an Asiatic invasion We 
have also submitted that with reference to trade licenses, 
which have caused so much grumbling, the power should 
be given to the Loc.il Boards or Town Councils to 
regulate tho issue of any new licences subject to the 
4 control of tlio Supremo Court All tho eMsting 
licences should bo taken out of the operation of any such 
statute, becaiwo they represent ^vested inteiests We 
feel that if tho'^o two measures were passed, and Law 3 
of IBS'! were repealed, some measure, and onh some mea- 
sure of justice would 1)0 done to Indians Wo submit that 
wo ought to Imio perfect freedom of owning landed property 
and of In mg M hero no like under tho gontial municipal 
regulations n« to sanitation and appearance of buildings^ 
-ind dnnng til* time that the legislation is being formed, 
the Bi are Vn sf nation Onlinnnco should bo regulated in 
monlaniA niflt till spirit of mucIi ivgulation, and liberal 
uiti rjir tation shouldlHi placed upon La\a ! of 188.') It 
5 1 r-rrs to IT o to Itn forugn to the nature of the British 
( an’-'i'nlion ns f Inie Irarn taught from nn ehiMhood, and 
difiLwU for t!u ceuntrj men to understand that under 
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iho Butisli flng which protect*; nhonp, it« own subjects 
should bo dobirrod from holding n foot of Inndod pioporty 
so long ns good use is made of it Under the conditions, 
thoroforo, submitted by tho Assocmtion, it ought te bo 
possible foi tho Government to fioo tho Statute Book of tho 
Colony fiom legislation that necessarily insults British 
Indians I do not wish to touch on such questions ns foot- 
path legulations, when wo ha\ o to consider tho question ot 
broad and butter and hfo and death What wo n ant is not 
political ponei , but wo do msh to hvo side bj’ side mth 
other British subjects in peace and amity, and with dignity 
and self-respect Wo, theiefore, fool that tho moment 
his Ulnjost} 's Go\ ernmont decide to pass legislation difleren- 
tiatuig between class and class, there n ould be an end to 
that freedom which we have learned to cherish ns a pnee- 
less heritage of hnng under tho Biitish Cronn 


BRITISH 1^’DI.V^^S IN THE TRANSVAAL 

1/r lif, IC, Gandhi wrote to India” from Johannes- 

hvrg under date June 22, 1908 — 

Various statements have appeared in tho Press loigard- 
rng tho chaigo of bieach by the Colonial Secietaij of tho 
compromise between the Government and the Asiatic com- 
munities Hitherto, owing to tho delicate natiii-e of the 
negotiations that were going on between the Goa ernmont 
and the Asiatic communities,* it has not been possible to 
state tho case before the public, I am sorry to saj that 
the negotiations came to an abrupt and unsatisfactory end 
to-day I use the term unsatisfactoi'y ns applicable not 
'merely to tho Asiatics but to the oahole Empire. General 
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Smuts was willing to repeal the oflending Asiatic Act^ 
uhicli has cost the Asiatics treasures of money and much 
trouble, including incaiceration of o\er two hundred inno- 
cent Asiatics, mostly British This shows that General 
Smuts was, and still is, under promise to repeal the Act 
But if ho Mas Milling to carr}’ out the letter of the com- 
pioniice, he wanted to break the spirit of it Foi it ivill 
not bo argued that the material position of the Asiatics 
Mn^, undei and after the compromise, to be loMor than 
undei the Asiatic Act Yet such Mas Geneial Smuts"^ 
(linft Minch I Mas to daj pained to stiidj, and, so far ns I 
Mas concerned, to reject 

The draft measure proposed to tioat the following as 
pi ohibitod immigrants (a) Asiatics possessing educational 
ijualifications prescribed by the Immigrants Kestiiction 
(Vet , (6) Asi itics, Mliethoi in or out of the Colony, hold- 
ng Dutch registration certificates undei Iom -1 of 18S5, 
for Mhich they paid ^3, (c) other Asiatics mIio More 
I c-idonts of the Transvaal before the Mai, and m ho could 
prove before a court of lau thoic pronous domicile , (f^) 
tho'O Asiatics whoso claims )ia\e boon rejected by Mr, 
Chainnrv (foi tlic«o it is contended only tliat they should 
have tlif nijlit to have thoir claims investigated by a 
in h( nl tiibun >1, not finally disposed of b\ an adrninistni- 
tive olhnal) In rejecting thc-o claims foi con'-iderafion 
iiid fidjudicition, not for ndmi'-ston, ipvo facto. General 
Smut-, hts Tiiisrcad the pas-ivc legist inco stiucrglo It 
V - MTiihrtdiii not for sclfisli purposes, but for the 
b s('i'of)!( Vs) itics ns n v'holc and ('-lull I add?) oven 
tlif 3 nipin Mort ov cr, he }i is vvirthcd a mIk'Io rom- 
jtcMii ( t.v voic] the ], sih’( jicic'.-.ion to tin A^iiticpopu 
la’i' 1 th r'ol jiiV of 2,000 Asi itic-- as an outsidf figure 
J I <V thi J-. opli an ‘ accr '•ion, but in fict, tbey arc 
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nlroad} domiciled lesidents of the Colony, though General 

/ 

Smuts’ draft ignoiod thou lights 

The position of the Asiatics is simple They must 
ie\eit to the condition that pievailed in Januaiy Inst in 
this mittei, and they have been advised to withdiaiv their 
Toluntiu} apphcitiou foims Genoi-al Smuts has declined 
to leturn them If he had the coin ige to face the passive 
resisters, he would I'ctuin them uithout much ado Asm- 

A 

tics were lahoming undei a cloud of suspicion up to 
Januaiy last ]\Ii Duncan had leielled the chaigo, and 
it was I'epeited even in the highest places, that there was 
au oiganised illicit enti} of Asiatics The fact that ovei 
7,600 out of 9,000 have ahead} proved then hona fide 
disposes of the chaige It was in oidei to lefute that 
foul chaige that \ oluntaiy registmtion was tendeied, and 
foi no other leason The Asiatics, thoiefoie, appioach the 
public with clean hands Moreovei, they have shown 
by their suflonugs that the)' ha\ e the light to command 
sympathy fiom a huraanitu inn public Lastl), they have 
shown b) some of theii^eaders being severely assaulted by 
then own countiymen that they me just ns eager to seive 
the Goieinment as they aie to seive then countijmen 
Goneial Smuts” Act will be that of the Govei unient, and 
the Government’s will be the white man’s — mostl) Biitish 
‘When I explained the compiomise to lu) countijmen, the 
’ leas thinking among them said, “ Do not trust the white 
man Repeal of the Act should piecede ^oluntol^ regis- 
tration and not succeed it ” I told them that that was 
not a dignified position to take up In tampering with 
the compromise I aeutiiie to sij that Genei*al Smuts does 
not know what he is doing Will the Englishmen in the 
Colony tolerate the position when their main intention is 
gninted that future immigration of Asiatics should bo 
ollectivel) controlled ? 
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All hoiKs of negotiations having failed, the Transvaal 
Hritish Indian Deputation in Zondon, under the signatuies 
of ^[e$srs K Gandhi and Hajeo Uahib, issued the follow- 
ing statement, under date 5th Koiembe) , 1 909 

Tho Ttnns\nal British Indian Deputation aiiived in 
London on tho 10th day of July last The enclosed state- 
ment of tho Biitish Indian casein that Colony iias pre- 
pared ininicdiatcly after tho arrival in Laindon of that 
Deputation, but it was not issued ns delicate negotiations 
Mith a \iou to ainnng at a quiet settlement wei-e m 
progiaiss Wo have now learnt that these have proaed 
nbortuo and that tho position remains unchanged It 
has, thcrofoio, become ncecs=arj for us to inform the public 
as to bon tho matter stands and aalmt tho struggle of tho 
British Indians in thoTransanal Acans 

Tho e\ Colonial Secret irj of the Transvaal, duiing its 
ulniinistration ns a Ciown Colonj, writing in a uingnnno 
in Soiitli Africa m tho month of Fobimirj last, thus 
corrt.cUv f-iiinmed up tho question 

The noiition of the Indiin lenders is thnt they vrill tolornto 
no l«w \ hit h dees not put the in on nn rqu»hty i ilh Buropoans jn 
rrewd to re«tnetion on immipration Thn> nro v illinp to sro tho 
suitnher of A'iitic* limited li\r ndministmtiTC action Ihey 

jti»i«* on tijnslit\ in the terms of thu Iniv Itself 

That is ^tlll tho [Ki-iltlOll 

"'■Ir biniit-, tho jut-ont Coloni il Sccrctaiy of tho 
TritsViO, ofTi fs to rejnsnl tho Ilogivtration Law around 
a 1 II h tl ( striip^lo has In f n raging for the last three v c irs, 
1 I toinrsLlo to I liniitcJ number of British Indians, 
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Other thin foimoi rosidonts of tho TimsMial, ceitificites of 
permanent I'csidcnco "Woio the object nimod at by tho 
British Indians tho admission into tho Colony of a few 
moio of thou biethion, this concession i\ ould bo matoiinl, 
but tho object the) haio hadin mou in agitating foi tho re- 
pe \1 of tho Lav\ boing to secure legal oi thooi otical equality 
in lespect of immigration, thou puipose is bj tho pro- 
posed mnintoninco of tho legal disability not advanced 
a step Wo aio not awaro avhothei the above modi- 
fication of the picsont law proposed bj Mi Smuts 
will take place inespectivo of tho continuance of the 
p issue lesistanco at present being ofieied by the Bii- 
tish Indians of tho Transvaal, but wo aio in a position 
to state that the proposed concession will not satisfy 
passive I'esistors Tho stiugglo of tho Indian community of 
that Colon} was undertaken in oidei to obtain the xomoval 
of tho stigma cast upon the wholo of India by this legisla- 
tion, which imports a racial and colour bai into the Tm- 
migmiion Laws of a British Colony for the first time in 
tho history of Coloma^ legislation Tho pi inciple so laid 
down that British Indians maj not entoi the Ti’ansvaal 
because they are British Indians is a radical departure from 
tmditional policj , is un-British and intolemble, and iP 
that principle is accepted even tacitly by British Indians 
wo consider that they will be untiue to themselves, to 
the land of their birth, and to the Empire to which they 
belong If or is it the passive resistors in the^Ti'ansvnal 
who in a matter of this kind have alone to be considered 
Tho whole of India is now ‘avvakened to a sense of the 
insillt that the Tiinsvanl legislation ofiers to her, and we 
feel that tho people here, at the heart of tho Empire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, so iinpi-ece 
dented and so vital, from Imperial traditions. Mi. Smuts’ 
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proposil bungs out tlie issue in the clearest manner 
po--sible If wo were fighting not for a principle but foi 
loaves and fishes, ho would be prepared to throw them at 
us in the shape of i-esidentinl permits foi the small 
number of cultured Biitish Indians that may be reqniied 
for our wants, but because we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colon} , ho IS not prepared to yield an inch Ho would 
gno us the husk without the kernel He declines to 
lomovn the badge of infcnont}’, but is leady to change 
the prc'cnt rough-looking sjmbol for a nicely polished 
one British Indians, however, decline to be deluded 
Tlio} mn} }icld over} thing, occup} any position, but the 
badge must bo removed first We, therefore, trust that 
the \ ublic will not bo misled by the specious concessions 
that are being oflered, into the belief that Biitish 
Indians because the} do not accept thorn, aie unreason* 
able in fboir demands, tliat tbc} nro uncompromising, and 
that, tbeiefoio, tlio} do not deserve tbo s}mpath} and sup- 
port of a (oniraon sense and practical public In tbe final 
rifdv itctivcd h} us fiorn Lord Orouo the following is the 
position that IS taken up 

Ui-< T orilsliip ciphinrd to vou that "Mr Smuts wag unablo to 
nr Oft tl o olum *hat AsintiCH gho'ild ho pinced in n postlion of 
r(i"ihts V ith 1 uropovns in respect of nchtof entry or othcrwipo 

Uf lOlu Ills tbe criiN IjCgil cipiaht} in respect of tlio 
right of,ontr}, oven though never a man does ontei, is 
'hit British Indians hnvn bfen fighting for, and nccord- 
vnu to the n ports v i have riAeivod from tbc Transvaal, is 
nil it somo of them, nt h ist, vull die for The onl} possi- 
\h ju'tifir ihon for bohhnp together tbo diircront cominu- 
1 1* ■ rf the J rnpiri mob r the s njjp <.q orcignty is the 
J * of ilomi n'vr} < juaht}, uid it us because tbo Transvaal 
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Ingislatiou cuts nt tlio voi} root of this principle that 
Bntisli Indians ha^e ofteied a stubboin I'osistance 

It would be conti'ni} to fact to aigue that no lelief 
■can be had in this matter because tho Transvaal is a 
Self Goaoining Colony, and because now South Africa 
has got its Union The diUiculty of the situation is due 
to a mistake committed at tho centre of tho Empue 
Tho Imperial Government are paitj’ to the ciimo against 
the Imperial Constitution Thoj’ sanctioned when they 
need not have, and when it was tlieir duty nottohaie 
sanctioned, tho legislation in question The}' aie now 
undoubtedly most anxious te settle this troublesome mat- 
tei Loid Crewe has ondeavouied to bring about a 
-satisfactory result, but he is too late Mi Smuts, per- 
haps, voiy pioperly has reminded his Loidship of the fact 
that the legislation in question had leceived Imperial 
sanction, and that ho should oi could not now be called 
upon to retrace lus steps, because the British Indians in 
the Tiansvoal had undertaken to disregard the legislation, 
and to sufioi tho penalties of such disregard His position 
as a politician end as an a'spirant to high ofBce in “ a 
white South Africa” is unquestionable, but neithei the 
British public nor the Indian public me inteiested in his 
position noi ai 0 tlio} part} to thisciimeof the Impeiial 
Govei nment 

"We may add that dunng the last four months arrests 
and imprisonments have gone on unabated lirhe lead- 
ers of the community continue to go to piison The 
seventy of the prison regulations is maintained The 
prison diet has been altered for the worse Prominent 
medical men of Johannesburg have certified that the 
present dietary scale foi Indian prisioners is deficient 
The authorities, unhke their action dunng last year, 
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have Ignored the religious scruples of Mahomedan prisoners, 
and have refused to give facilities for observing the sacred 
annual fast whicli milhons of Mahomedans scrupulously 
undergo fi-om jeai to year Sixty passive lesisters recently 
came out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated and weak Their 
message to us is that, stai ved ns they wei e, they are ready 
to ho rearrestod os soon as the Government wish to lay 
tlioir hands on them The Acting Chairman of the British 
Indian Association has only just been arrested and sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned for three months with hard labour 
Tins IS his third terra He is a Mahomedan A brave 
Pvvsce, a well educated man, was deported to Natal He 
re entered, and is now undergoing six months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour He is in gaol for the fifth time 
A young Indian, an ox-Tolunteer Sergeant, has also gone to 
gaol for the third time on the same terms as the Parsoo 
"Wives of impi Honed British Indians and then children 
cither take up baskets of fruit, hawk about and earn their 
living in order to support thomselvos, oi are being supported 
from contributions Mr brants, wdion ho re embarked for 
South Africa, said that ho had nmv od at an understanding 
with Lord Crowe that would satisfy the large body of 
Bntush Indians who wore heartily sick of the agitation 
His prophecy has been totally disproved by what has- 
happoiifd since 
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MR JOSEPH CUAMBERLMN, M P 


'Tl f LnitcJ Kingdom ounx its bnghtcst and prcatc*t dependency 
th»‘ cnonnous > rojiirc ot Indiii, nith TJO,fKX),000 of subjects, vrho 
are as Intnl to thr Cror’n ss you arc yourselves, nnd smong them 
tbrre an biirlrrds and thousands of men v'‘ho arc every whit as 
■civil ed as vre arc ourselves Tiho are if that is anythiug better 
Item In the aen'p that they have older traditions and older families, 
•nho are men of vtcaltb, men of cnltivation, men of dupnguiihcd 
valo )*, r on nho have broupht nholc armies and placed them at tho 
aiTTi--n of the l^jeen nnd 'lavp m times of grea* diffculty and trouble 
»-avr 1 the t n} Ire bv their loyally 1 say, you, rtho have seen 
alt P s. canto* bn V i! irg to put upon those men a slight rrhicb, I 
t* Ir I, is absolutely nneeceasanr for your purpose, and which would 
^eatn ,U*ed to pwivotc i)l-fr'’iiog, discontent, Imtallon and would 
t-e c-os’ unpalatable to the feclicps, not only cf Her llcjes*y tho 

- O eC" 1 • ef all le,. 







TnE IMMIGRA.NTS’ RESTRIOTION BILL 


il/j Gandhi supplied the Natal '^Meicwy" toith the following 
statement 1 especiing the hnmigiaiion Bill in iJ/n?/ 1913 — 

If the Bill 18 not atnondod in soveial mitorinl paiticu- 
Ini s, I feel that a i evival of passive i esistance is inevitable 
The piovisionnl settlement of 1911 contains tvo pnncipal 
conditions to be fulfilled by the Government, namel}, that 
existing lights should be maintained intact in an}- legisla- 
tion that might bo passed in oider to satisf} the Indian 
claims, and that Transvaal Act No 2 of 1907, subject to 
losei ration of the lights of minors should be lopealed, and 
theie should be no lacial bai inti educed in anj such legis- 
lation Both of these conditions uio violated bj the Bill 
oven in its amended form Om claim that existing lights 
should be maintained is foitified by a declaration of the 
Impoiial Government, in thou despatch, dited October 7, 
1910, in which it is spociallj laid dovn that ‘ aii) solution 
(of the Tiiinsiaal contioiei si) which piojudicod or weaken- 
ed the piosent position of Indians in the Capo Colonj and 
Natal would not bo acceptable to His Slajestj’s Goiorn- 
ment,’ and JIi Haicouit emphasised the point once moi-o 
in his telegram of Fobiuary lo, 1911, in discussing the 
Imimgiiition Bill of that jcai That existing rights are 
jeopaidisod IS deal from a considomtion of the following 
facts. 

South Africa born Indians bMe, under tfio present 
Cipo Immigmtion Act, the .unconditional light to entoi 
that pi'oiinco This right is now being taken awaj If 
the Bill IS not adequately iincndcd, this dcprnatioii will 
constitute a icrj soiiou'. grioiante, and passive resistors 
will lose all title to I'cspect if foi the sake of aioiding the 
I 
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hardships of gaol or any other penalty to which they might 
bo liable, they were to accept such n bargain I do not 
know whnt other fatal defects there may be in the Bill ns 
amended The question of domicile, for instance, may have 
been loftm a most unsatisfactory position, and so also that 
of the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 

The marriage amendment moved by Mr Alexander, 
and accepted b} the Minister, will, I fear, frustrate the 
■vorj purpose with which Ml Alexander moved it in such a 
public spirited manner It requires the fulfilment of an 
impossible condition, namely, registration of mnninge at 
the place of its celebration, in addition to proof of duo per- 
formance of loligious rites There is, however, no sjstem 
■of State registration of mamago m India As a matter of 
fact, a recent ninval fiom India ondeavoiued to obtain a 
certificate of mamngo from a Magistrate at Bombaj, who 
refused to issue it on the gioiind that ho was not author- 
used bj law to do so Nor is tins requirement necessaiy foi 
any pin pose wiiatsoeior Tiio religious celobiation is 
accompanied bj so much solemnity, roremonml and publi- 
cit}, tliat it IS the best possible safeguard against collusive 
connections rimll^ the strictness with which the ranrri- 
vuge question has been daalt ivith b> the Goiommont is 
quite unmiTiiiltd bj past oxpenonccs During iiij 20 
j cars’ oxpcncnce in South Vfnea, I ha\o noier knoiin of 
tilt enfr^ under tlio Inimigmtion Lau of a single Indian 
a onnn belonging to the tindcsn iblo cltiss 

Tiio second condition of the scltloinent appears also to 
li lie bcf n bro! cn Iq the novemment, in that a declaration 
i« to li-’ miuiiiil of sin h Indian immigrants ns ma} possi- 
bl\ }k> udnuttf 1 into the I rcc Stitc, it not lieing required 
o’’ 1 anji -n nninigraiil- The declarition in question i ill 
K !.i^>il> c'l 'iisne and onl^ irritating, bccau'^o, in the case 
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of an educated Indian, who alono could entei thitpiovince, 
it would bo uholl} uunecessiij It is mei’ely a statement 
that the decluant shall not hold landed pioperty, trade or 
farm thei-e disabilities to \\ Inch he is subject whether he 
mikes the decliintion or not It will be lemembered that 
it was the Fioe State didicultj that cime in the way of a 
peiniinent settlement on the two pi e\ ions occasions Mi 
Fishei cinuot now settle the conti-oveisi bj ignoiing it, as 
if it weie not of the most iital impoitance One c>in only 
hope that the Senate will perfoim its duty as i iigilauce 
chimbei and the guaidian of uniepiesented inteiests, by 
insisting upon such amendment of the measure as to fulfil 
both the letter and the spmt of the prorisional settlement. 


dtdiains and their employers 


(li Vi) t'lan i ftom iht “ Yoifun / of 

iht Pas:tv^ R<LSis‘ar(x in Sopfh Afi ica, 1906-1914 ’ 

One of the most impoitant gatherings held just 
before Mr Gandhi left South Africa W'ls the great meeting 
of indentured Indians and eniplojeif at Yeinlam In his 
addi-ess, Mr Gandhi took pains to make the pr-ition 
under the Relief Act absolutely clear to the Indmi 
labourea-s, and addressed a few e arnest woi ds at '^he close 
to the Euiopean employers of the neighbourhood^ 

He asked his countrymen to uudoi^stand that it wes 
wrong for them to consider that the rel of that had been 
obtained bad been obtained because he had gone to gaol, 
oi his wife, or those who were immediately near and deal 
to him It was because had had the good sense and 
comage to give up their own hves and to sacrifice them- 
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selves, nnd in these circumstances he had also to tell them 
that manj causes led to that relief, and one of these was 
certain!} also the most valuable and unstinted assistance 
rendered by Mr Marshall Campbell of Mount Edgecombe 
He thought that their thanks and his thanks were due to 
bun for the magnificent work that he did in the Senate 
\ hilst the Bill was passing through it They would now 
not have to pa} the £3 tax, and the arrears would also 
bt 1 emitted That did not mean that the} were tree fiom 
then present indentures They were bound to go through 
then present indentures faithfully and honestly, but, when 
those indentures terminated, they were just as free ns any 
othci fi CO Indian, nnd they wore entitled, if they would 
go to the Protector’s office, to the same discharge ccitifi- 
cite a*- was granted to those who came before 1893, under 
Liv i") of 1891 The} were not bound to re indenture 
101 to return to India The discharge certificates would 
be n'^uod to them free of charge if they wanted, after 
luving gone to India, to return, they could onl} do so 
aftir the} had lived for full three ^cars in the Province as 
Irf e ni' n after fcmng their indentures If an} of them 
VT-litil to have ns-i<.t,ance for going to India, the} could 
"ob* >111 It from ibc Government if they did not wi^h to 
roturii from India If, therefore, the} wanted to rotum 
from Indii, thov would fight shy of that assistance wlicli 

I 1 given to them b} tbo Government, but would find 
Mu ir oi r inonc} or borro v it from fnends If th*-} td - 

II it ii'urtd, the^ rctild come under the saino law, namcl}, 
Liw 2 ' of 1891 Ills ov n advice to them vas not to re- 
11 n tim, Lit b\ all mt-aiis to seno their present masters 
nil’ r the roirtnoti lav of the> countr} If c'-or occasion 
rt , I 1 irl , 1 t 1 r ojld nevtrliappcn, the} nov" 1 now 
V I . i* w-' iL’i for them to do But he v anted to 
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'lomind them of this one thing, that Yictonn Count} , as 
nlso the other Districts of Natal, had not been so free from 
violence on then ounpaitas the Newcastle District had 
been He did not care that provocation had been 
oiler od to them or how much they had retaliated with 
then sticks or with stones, or had burned the sugar c.auo 
— that was not Passive Hesistance, and, if he had been in 
then midst, he would have repudiated them entirely and 
allowed Ins own head to be broken rather than permit 
"them to use a single stick against then opponents And 
he wanted them to behere him wlien he told them 
that Pixssive Pesisbance pure and simple was an in- 
finitely finer weapon than all the sticks and gunpowder 
put together They might strike work, but the}' 
might compel nobody else to stnke work, and, if, as 
11 result of then strike, they weie sentenced to be im- 
pusoned, whipped, oi to both, they must sufiei e\en 
unto dorth — that wrs Pissive Resistance, nothing else “ 
Nothing else, and nothing less than tint, would srtisf} the 
loqmiemonts of Passifb Resistance If thei'efore, ho was 
indentured to Mr i\Iarshall Campbell, or Mi Sanders, or 
an} friends about thoie, and if ho found cnai; ho being 
p0l^eoutod or 'not receiving justice, in thou case he would 
notorengoto the Protector, ho would sit tight and sr}, 

•“ My nnstor, I want justice or I won’t work Cue me 
food if you want to, w atei if }ou want to , otherwise, I “^it 
hero hungry and thirst},” and ho assured tlipm that the 
hardest, stoniest heart would bo melted Therefore, let 
that sink deepl} into thoaisclves, that w lienor ei they were 
afiaaid of an} injury being done to them all, that was the 
soreroign lonaed} and that alone wrs the mostoflectno 
loinodv If they wanted advice and guidance, and many 
of them had complained that he was going awa}, and that 
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Ills ndMco would not bo nt their disposal, all he could 
suggest to them i\n 8 that, although be was going awaj’, 
Plircnii nns not leanng, and, therefore, if tbej had an/ 
diflicultj for which they did not wish to pay ]\Ir Langston 
or othei la\\3ors, thoj should goto Phoenix and ash Mr 
We'it 01 Ml Chhitganlal Gandhi what was to be done m 
a particular case If ^^r ^^''est or Mr Ohlmganlal could 

help then, thoj would do so fieo of clmige, and if they 
could not they would send them to Mr Langston oi his 
other brothci-s in the law, and ho had no doubt that, if 
tliO} went to Ml Langston with a certiQcate fiom Mr 
AVest that thoj wore too pool, ho would inndei them assist- 
ance free of charge But, if tho\ were called upon to sign 
an) document wliateoocer, his adriee to them was not to sign 
it unices tlio) wont to Phn ni\ and got advice If Phccniv 
o\ rr failed them and wanted a farthing from them, tlion 
tliei should shun Ph<T'ni\ 

* Tlio eci-no before him that morning would not easily 
fade from his mnniora, o\cn though the distance between 
him and fliein might bo great lie ^ii'a)ed that God might 
hr I]i them in all the troubles that might bo in stoio for 
them, niid that tlif ircoridiict might bosiicli that God might 
find i( poeejiiip to help them And to tlinEinopcan fnonds 
he trig 111 tills counti \ ho wished to temlei Ills thanks, and 
Im wi-!ii il nl-o to i\el thorn to foigno him, if the) Imd oior 
foiiMip i((l that iluinif, tliat awful tin>o lu w is iiisti uniontal 
111 biincui^t about ana H tall ition nt all oiitliopaitof his 
f 1 in* la iiii II He i ished to g \t them this assurance that 
1 ( 1 id r o pal * cir p irc ( 1 in it, uid th it, so fai as he I now , 
1 < ' a *-11 J< idiHr, fmliui hst? asl r, I the me ii f o re t ilmto 
Till wist mi- III < mail’ hff wh<n he lo-t his sensei-, 
' n* i< niid untie r a n ns- (if m it ition, faiieidl oi 
^ ^ s t' It* Inti 1 bin ‘lio biiitf natiiif in him roi-c 
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nnu ho onh went b) the Iw of " might i*- light,” oi the law 
of retili ition — i tooth foi n tooth If lii>coimti3ineu had 
done >-0, islutlier under n loal t.onso of wiong or fancied, lot 
liiem foigi'o liim and lot them Jcci p a kind comer in their 
Jirut^, and, if flieio ncro nn_j oiiiplo^ers of indontnitid 
lilioui thoio pi O'L nt wlio would Uiko thathuniblc icqucst to 
tiKUi, ho did a‘'k tiioin not to think alwaja sclfi^'h!} , though 
he Iviiew it w i" inC't dilhcult to omdicato self, and lot them 
con''ider tliC'-i indenluied Indians not uieiel} as cattlo 
which the} h id to ded with, but as huinan beings with the 
sinie (me feeling'-, the s mie (ino sentiments o'? thomsolres 
Let them cisnlit them to the fullest c\tont with thoir 
weiknes'Jis, is also at leist with t ho possibilit} of all the 
\iitiKs Would the} not thou lieat thou Indian oniplo}ees 
o\cn IS hiothois? It was not enough that tlio} ivoio well 
troalod as tho} well treated their cattle It was not enough 
tint the} looked upon them with a kindl} 0}0 morel} , but 
it was necuss ir} that einplo}cis should ha\e a much bioadoi 
Mew of tin 11 own position, that tho} should think of then 
oniplo}ePS as fellow -hun*an beings and not as Asiatics who 
had nothing in common with thoin who wore Euro- 
peans, and tlio} would also respond to oioiy atten- 
tion that might bo gnon to thorn Thou the} would 
ha\e an intolligont iiitoiest not morel} in tho mntonal or 
plnsical well being of tlieu men, but in tlicir inoial well- 
boing Tlio} would look nftoi thou morality, 

after then children, aftci then educatibn, aftei 

thou sanitation, and, if tho} j\cro herding together in such 
a m inner that they could not but indulge in hideous 
immoralit-N , that they would thomsebes lecoil with hoiror 
from tho vor} imagination that the men who weie for tho 
time being undei their contiol should indulge in these 
things, beciuiso the} had been placed in these surroundings. 
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Let them not consider that because these men \rere drawn 
from the lowest strata of society that thej were bejond 
reclamation ITo, the} would respond to every moral 
pressure that might be brought to bear upon them, and 
they Tvill certainly realise the moral height that it is 
possible for every human being, no matter who he is, no 
matter what tinge of coloiu his slon possesses 


FAREWELL TO SOUTH AFRICA 


The foUomng is 1/r Gandhi’s fareicell sjKfch at 
•Tohnnneshvrg prior to his departure from South Africa — 

Mr Gandhi said that they or circumstances had 
placed him that evening in a most embarrassing position 
Hitherto tho'c laho had known lum in Johannesburg had 
* known him in the capacit} of one of many hosts at gnthei- 
ing-. of that kind, but that ciening the} had placed him in 
the unfortunate po-ition of beingia guest, and he did not 
know how ho would bo able to discharge that dut} For 
the other he thought long ovporicnce had fitted him, if he 
might sal so with due humility, most ndminbly , but the 
jio^ition was entirely new to him and "Mi-*; Gandhi, 
and he was cvrei’diiigh dilbdent ns to how he was going to 
disoh it'^e the new duty that had been iniposcd upon him So 
muc 1 1 ad. 'aid about ti uidln and luni'olf, their 

0 cdh 1 deau I m, tlieir 'o cilled self sacrifice, and many 
« e- thinc' There v as one injunction of In'- rchmon, 
find !if thought it wa-, trut of nil refigions, and that was 
tl a* I. hfii -.1 < s p-nwrs wprt'siing one shn dd (ly from tho'O 
) --.x - a*) 1, if oat mild ro* do that, one 'Iionid 'top one’s 

1 at at 1 I* ct t' caaiill no* do eithf'r of tlw e thine- 


one 
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should dedicate ovoi 3 thing that "was said in connection with 
ono to the Aluiighbj, the Divino Essence, which peivaded 
everyone and ovoi^’thing in the Unnerse, and he hoped 
that ^Iis Gandhi and he would have the strength to dedi- 
cate all that lind been said that oiening to that Divine 
Essence 

OF all the piocioiis gifts th.it had been giien to them 
those foul bo)s woio the most precious, and piobably 
Ml Ohaninoj' could toll them ^something of the law of 
adoption 111 India and what hli and lull’s Nnidoo, both of 
them old gaol-birds, had done They had gone thiough 
the ceremony of adoption, and they had surrondeied then 
light to then foui children and given them (Mr and Mrs. 
Gandhi) the charge. He did not know that they weie 
•worthy to take chaige of those children He could only 
assuio them that they would ti^’ to do their best The 
four bo3s had been his pupils when he had been conducting 
a school foi Passive Kosisfcora at Tolsto3’ Faim and latei on 
at Phoenix Then when iMre Hnidoo had sought impiison- 
mont, the bois had beSi taken ovoi to Johannesbuig, and 
he thought that ho had lost those four pearls, but the pearls 
had returned to him Ho onl3' hoped that Sirs Gandhi 
and he would bo ablo to take chaige of the precious gift 

dohannesbuig was not a new place to him He saw 
man3’ fnondl3 faces theio, man3 who had woiked with him 
m min3 stiiigglcs 111 Johannesbuig He had gone through 
much in life A great deal of depression and ^irow had 
been his lot, but ho had also Igarnt duiing all those 3 ears to 
love Johannesbuig oven though it was a Mining Gimp It 
was in Johannesbuig that ho had found his most precious 
fiiends It was m Johannesburg that the foundation foi the 
great sti uggle of Passiv e Resistance was laid in the Septem- 
'ber of 1906 It was in Johannesbuig that he had found a 
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fiiend, T. guide, and a biographer in the Hte Mr Dohe It 
nas in Johannesburg that he had found in Mrs Doke a 
lo\ ing sister, who had nursed him back to life when he 
had been assaulted b}' a countryman nho had misunder- 
stood his mis'-ion and who misunderstood what ho had 
done It was in Johannesburg that he had found a 
Kallenbach, a Polak, a Mi^s Schlesin, and many anothei 
who had aluajs helped him and bad always cheeied 
him and Ins countrymen Johannesburg, therefore, had 
the hohe-it a=socmtions of nil the holy associations that 
Mr- Gandhi and he would cairy back to India, and, 
as ho had nlro idy said on many anothei platform, South 
Afnca, next to India, would be the holiest land to 
him and to I\Irs Gandhi and to his children, foi, 
in spile of all tlie bitteines«es, it had given them tho=e 
life long companions It was in Johannesburg again that 
the Guiopean Committee had been foimcd, when Indians 
* wore going through the darko<it stage in their history, 
presulpj} o\ci then, ns it sliU was, by Mr Ilosken It was 
last, but not Ic ivt, Toh\niu*-,burg tlt>t had guon A’'almrnim, 
fhit loiing girl, whoso picture rose befoio him e\cn as he 
spoke ^ ho hid died m the c-iusn of tiiith bimplo minded 
Ml filth — she had not tbp knowledge that lu hid, she did 
not 1 no wlnt Pis no R^-istanro was, she did not ) no' 
whit n \ IS the corntininit' would gam, but sJip \ as sjrnply 
tiki'll up \ itli uubruinili d f nthusiasui foi her peoph — went 
to coil, e 'jrii out of it a i red , and ' itliin a fci. days 
dll 1 Itw is Tobinne burg ngitn that priKhiccd a Xagappan 
'll I Nall ns liny tnoInuK yoiifljs hardly out of their 

‘ , 'll' 111 '1 dn 1 Hut, both ^Irs riindlii and ho stood 

li It , I t, [ T p indhi h ul ' orl el in 

th h lit b b* , *ho I r*bers bid woii d 1) land ihf scenes, 

1 ' r . It j win 'V *h( i i ,-rt, go tu, exis p‘ tin-, tb it wlnt 
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tlic) were doing wns nglit and piopoi, and, if anj prniso 
nn'i duo nn) uIk'ic it nil, it wns duo to those tin co who 
died Thc^ had hnd the iiunio of Ilaihit-singh guoii to 
thorn IIo (the spoakoi) had had the pi ivilego of soiling 
inijuisonnicnt with him lliibitsingh w is 75 jears old He 
WA'i in ox-indontmod Indian, and when ho (tho spoikoi) 
'I'lkcd Imu wh) ho hnd come thoie, that ho hnd gone 
thcio to seolv hK pi no, tho biiio man leplied, 
“ Whnt doc- it niittoi? I knoiv whnt )oii nio figting 
for Youhnionot to pn) tho X.i tux, but ui) follow - 
e\ inden lined Indians ha\o to p'l} that tax, and what 
nioie gloiious death could 1 meet ^ ” Ho hnd met 
tint doith in tho goil at Duibnn No wondei if Pnssiio 
llcM-tanco hnd fned and quickened tho conscicm-o of South 
Afiicn ’ And, theioforc, whonoiei ho had spoken, ho hnd 
said that, if tho Indinii community hnd gained anything 
till ough tin- sottlomcnt, it was certainlv duo to Passu o 
Hosistance, but it w is coi tniiih not duo to Passu o Re-istance 
alone Ho thought that tho eiblogi im that hnd been lead 
that Cloning showed tha? thej had to thank that noble 
Viceioi, Loi-d lliidinge, foi his gioat elicit He thought} 
too, that the} h ul to thank tho Impciial Govoinmont, who’ 
during tho past fow }cnis, in season and out of seison, had 
been sending despatches afloi do'jpitches to 001101111 Bothnt 
ind asking bun to considoi then standpoint — tho Impeual 
standpoint Tho) hnd to thank also the Union Goiern- 
mont foi tho spiiit of pistico tho} hnd adopted th^t time 
They had, too, to thank tho noblo meuibeis of both Houses 
of tho Logislitiuo who had mndo those histone spoedies 
iiid bi ought about tho settlement, nud, lastl}, thei had 
to thank the Opposition also foi thou co-opeintion w ith the 
Goiornment in bunging about tho passage of tho Bill, in 
spite of tho jarnng note pioduced bi the Nntal Membei? 
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When one considered all those things, the service that he 
and Mrs Gandhi might have rendered could be only very 
little They ivere but two out of many instruments that 
had gone to make this settlement And what was that 
settlement ? In his humble opinion, the value of the settle- 
ment, if they vere to examine it, would consist not in the 
intrinsic things they had received, but in the sufierings 
and tlie soirows long drawn out that were necessaiy m 
order to achieve those things If an outsider weie to come 
there nrd find that there was a banquet given to tvo 
humble individuals for the humble part they plajed m a 
settlement which freed indentured Indians from a tax 
which thej should never ha\e been called upon to pay, andN^ 
if ho voio told alhO that some redress were given in con- 
nection With then marriages, and that their wives who 
voic laiifullj married to them according +o their ovn 
icligioiio had not hitherto been recognised as their wiios, 
but b) this settlement those wives woie recognised ns valid 
wives nccoi ding to the law of South Africa, that outsider 
would laugh, and consider that \:liose Indians, oi those 
Ihiropeans who had joined them in having a banquet, and 
givang all those praises and so on, must bo a paicol of fool® 
Whal was there to gloat ovei in having an intolornblo 
Iniidcn lernoved which might have been lomovcd jcni*s 
■^Uo’ What was there in a lawful wife’s being recognised 
111 a plaep like South Afnci ^ Ilut, pioceedcd Jlr Gandhi, 
lie coiuhrred with Mi Duncan in an article ho wrote 
line vf vrs ago, when ho tnilv analvsed the struggle, and 
ud tint Ilf hind tliai struggle for concrete rights laj the 
giT • sj int vvluch n-1 •(! foi an ahstract pnneiplo, and the 
I'/^ht V huh V T nndrrtal on in 1 DOG, alt hongli it was a fight 
’ a \iattnn’ir law, was afight nndcrtal cn in order to 
sill ‘ tilt ‘■pin* *1 at wxs seen about to over'-hadow tlio 
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Ailiole of South Afucn, and to undeimine the gloiious 
Bntish Constitution, of which the Chan man had spoken so 
loftily that evening, and about which he (the speakei) 
shai ed his a lews It aa as his knoAvledge, right oi wrong, of 
the Biitish Constitution which bound him to the Empiie 
Torn that Constitution to shreds and his loyalt}' also 
Avould be toi n to shreds Keep that Constitution intact, 
and they held him bound a slave to that Constitution He 
had felt that the choice lay foi himself and his felloAv- 
counti3men between tivo coui'se«, A\hen this spirit was 
brooding ovei South Afiica, either to sunder themselveg 
fiom the Biitish Constitution, or to fight in ordei that the 
ideals of that Constitution might be preserved — but onl}’- 
the ideals Loi-d Ampthill had said, in a preface to Mr 
Doko’s book, that the theory of the Bntish Constitution 
must bo pioseived at auj’ cost if the Biitish Empire was to 
be saved fiom the mistakes that all the previous Empires 
had made Pmctice might bond to the temporal y aberra- 
tion thiough Aihich local ciicumstances might compel them 
to pass, it might bond bgfore unioasoning oi unreasonable 
prejudice, |but thooiy once lecognised could novel be 
departed fiom, and this principle must be maintained at 
any cost And it was that spint which had ooen acknow- 
ledged now b) the Union GoA’einment, and acknowledged 
how nobly and loftil}’ Tho Avoids that General Smuts so 
often emphasised still rang in his eais He had said, 
“ Gandhi, this time avo want no misunderstanding, we want 
no mental or othoi resori ations, lot all the cards on tho 
table, and I Avaut j ou to tell me AvhorOA oi you think that a 
par ticular passage oi word does not read in accordance vnth 
30UI own reading,” and it was so That was the spint in 
A\ Inch ho approached the negotiations When ho lemem- 
beied General Smuts of a few 3 ears ago, when ho told 
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Lord Crewe that South Africa would not depai t from its 
pohc) of racial distinction, that it was bound to retain that 
distinction, and that, therefore, the sting that lay in this 
Immigration Law would not be removed, many a fiiend, 
including Lord Amptlull, asked whether they could not for 
the time being suspend their activity He had said “ No ” 
If tho) did that it aould undermine hia loyalty, and even 
though ho might bo the only peison ho would still fight on 
Laid Ainpthill had congi itulated him, and that great 
nobleman hid never deserted the cause even when it was 
at its loucst ebb, and thej saw the result that day They 
had not b} any means to congiatiilato themselves on a 
\iotoi 3 gained Thoio was no question of a victoiy 
gained, but the question of the establishment of the 
punciplo that, so far as the TJnioii of South Afiica at least 
was concoinod, its legislation would never contain the 
1 icial taint, would nevoi contain the coloui disability The 
pmcLico would certainly be difloiont There was the 
Immigration Law — it iccognisod no racial distinctions, but 
in pi ictico the) had ai ranged, th^y had given a promise, 
tliat there should bo no unduo .nflus fiom India as to 
niunigration That w is a concession to present pie 
piilue ^\'hcthQ^ it was light oi waong wais not foi 
him to discuss thou Hut it was the ostabhshinont of 
the punciplo which had mado the stiugglo so am- 
]ioi t nit in the Ilritish Einpiic, and the establishment of 
tint pnpeiple which had made those suneimgs perfectly 
ju tihibb-and p^ifeetlj honoumhlo, and he thought that, 
a 111 n till; ( aiuidered Hu st, ui.'}de from that Standpoint, it 
a i i j rfi lM} dignih'd thing foi nnj gatheiingtocongi'n- 
t ila'i it If upon ‘•uah n MtulieiMnn of the principles of the 
I’n i-h fon-tilulmn One word of ciut,on ho wished to 
t./arding the i-ltlenent Tlio settlement was 
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they had called a great victory Everywhere he had' 
noticed that healthy tone He asked European friends 
to continue that activity, either through the European 
Committee or through other channels, and to give his 
fellow-countrymen their help and extend that fellow-feeling 
to them also, so that they might be able to woik out their 
own salvation 

To his countrymen he would say that the} should 
wait and nurse the settlement, which he considered was all 
that tliej could possibly and reasonably have expected, and 
that they would now live to see, with the co-opeiation of 
then European friends, that what was piomised was ful- 
filled, that the administration of the existing laws was 
]ust, and that vested nghts were respected in the adminis- 
tration , that aftei they had nursed these things, if they 
cultiiatcd European public opinion, making it possible for 
the Government of the daj to grant a restoration of the 
other rights of which they had been deprived, ho did not 
think tint there need be any fear about the future 
Ho thought that, with mutual qp operation, with mutual 
good wall, with duo response on the part of either party, 
the Indian coinmunitj need nevei be a source of weakness 
to that Government or to any Government On the 
contrii}, he had full faith in his countrymen that, if the} 
were well ticatcd, they would always rise to the occasion 
and help the Government of the day If they had insist- 
ed on tlpr rights on many an occasion, ho hoped that 
tho European friends wjjo wore there would remember 
th it they had aho discharged tho responsibilities which 
had faced them 

And now it was time for him to closo his remarks 
mill lav n fev wonlsof farewell only. Ho did not Know 
h >i he could ospre-o tIiO‘o v-ords Tho best y oats of his 
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life had boon passed in South Afnca India, as his dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr Gokhalo, had reminded him, 
had become a strange land to him South Africa ho knew, 
but not India Ho did not know what impelled him to go 
to India, but he did know that the parting fiom them all, 
the parting fiom the Euiopean friends i\ho had helped 
him through thick and thin, was a heavy blon, and one 
he was least able to bear, 5 ot he know he had to part from 
them He could onlj say farewell and ask them to give 
him their blessing, to praj for them that their heads 
might not bo turned by the praise they had received, that 
they might still know how to do then duty to the best of 
their ability, that they might still learn that fii-st, second, 
and Last should bo the appiobation of their own conscience, 
and that then whatevoi might be due to them would 
follow in its own time —Fiom “ The Souzenv of the Paesite 
Fesistanca Moienxcnt vi South Africa " 



RECEPTION AT MADRAS 


In reply to the welcome address read hy Mr, G, A N aiesan on 
behalf of the Indian South African League^ at a meeting at 
the Victoria Public Hall, Madras, on [Wednesday the 21 st 
April, 1915 with Dr Sir S Stibramania Iyer in the Chair., 
Mr Gandhi said — 

Mr Ohoirmnn and Fnende, — On behalf of my wife 
and myself I am deeply grateful for the great honour 
that you here in Madras, and, may I say, this Presidency, 
have done to us and the affection that has been lavished 
upon us in this great and enlightened, 

KOT BEMOnTED — fRESlDENCT, 

If there is anything that we have deserved, ns has been 
stated in this beautiful address, I can only say I lay it 
at the feet of my Master under whose inspiration I have 
been working all this time und^ ovile in South Africa 
{Hear, h/’ar ) In so far ns the sentiments expressed in 
this address are merely prophetic. Sir, I accept them as 
a blessing and as a pra3er from jou and from this groat 
meeting that both my wife and I myself maj possess the 
power, the inclination, and the life to dedicate whatever 
wo may develop in tliLS sacred land of ours to the somco 
of the \!othorland {Cherrs) It is no wonder that wo 
lm\o come to Madras As mj fnond, Mr Natesan, will 
j’crhaps tell joii, wo ha\o* been oicrduo and wo have 
reglertf-d Madras But wo have done nothing of the kind, 
Vifj I new that wo had a corner in jour hearts and wo 
1 nex tint you will not misjudge ir. if we did not hasten 
U. M idm before going to the other presidencies and to 
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other towns . . The drifters of this beautiful addi-ess 
hai e, I venture to say, exaggerated the importance of 
iihe little work that I was able to do in South Africa out 
of all proportion {ones of “ no, no ”) As I have said on so 
many platfoims, India has been still sudoring under the 
hjpnotic influences pioduced upon it by that gieat saintly 
politician, Jfr Gokhale (Oheers ) He issued in my favour 
a certificate which j ou have taken at its surface value, and 
it IS that ceitificato which has placed me in a most em- 
ban'assing position, because I do not know that I shall bo 
able to ansvoi the expectations that have been raised 
nbout mjself, and about my wnfo in the work 
that lies before us lu the future on behalf of this country. 
But, Sir, if one-tenth of the language that has been 
used in this address is desoived by us, what langu- 
age do you pioposa to use for those who have lost 
thou lives, and thoi'eforo finished thou work on behalf of 
y oui suflering countrymen in South Africa ? What language* 
do you propose to use for Xagappau and Karajnnnsawmy, 
lads of seventeen or eighteen y oars, who braved in simple 
faith all the tiials, all the sufterings, and all the indignities 
for the sake of the honour of the Motheiland {Cheers ) 
What language do you propose to use with reference to 
Wlliamma, that s\i eet girl of se\ enteen yeai-s v ho was 
-dischaigod from Maritzburg piison, skin and bone, suftei- 
ing fiom fever to which she succumbed after about a 
month's time {Cries of shame) , 

THE JIADRASSIS. 

It was the Madiassi? who of all the fndians wei-e 
-Singled out by the gioat Divinity that lules ovei us for 
this gieat woik Do j ou know that in the great city of 
Johannesbiug, it is considered among the iMadrossis to 
find a single Madrossi dishonouied if he has _Jnot passed 
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through the jails once or twice during this terrible 
crisis that your countrymen in South Africa went through* 
dunng those eight long years? You have said that I 
inspired these great men and women, but I cannot accept 
that proposition It was they, the simple minded folk, who 
worKed aiiay in faith, never expecting the slightest reword, 
who inspired me, who kept me to the porper level, and who 
compelled me by thou groat saciifice, by their great faith, 
h} their great trust in the great God to do the work that I 
1, as able to do {Cheers) It is my misfortune that I and 
mj iiife have been obliged to woik in the lime-hght, and 
you hnio magnified out of all proportion (cries of No I Ao’ 1 ) 
this little vork uo have been able to do Believe me, 
mj dear friends, that if you consider, whether in India or 
in South Afnca, it is possible for us, poor mortals, the 
same individuals, the same stuff of which you are made, if 
jou consider that it is possible for us to do anything 
‘whatsoever ivithout j our assistance and without your doing, 
the same thing that wo would bo prepared todo, jou aio 
lost, and wo aTO also lost, and oui seoviccs will bo in vain, 
I do not foi one moment behove that the inspiration was 
gi^cn bi us The inspiration was given by them to 
ns, and wo wore able to bo inteipretors between the 
]>owcrs who c-illcd thomsohes the Coiomors and those 
men for whom redress was so ncccssarj Wo wore 
«impl} hnl s between those two parties and nothing 
mort It yasmj dutj, having receiiod the education 
thitwas guentomo bj mj parents, to interpret what 
V I s going on in our midst to those simple folk, and they 
ro e to the occasion Thoj rcalwed the importance of 
birth 111 Jr dll, thej riahsed the might of religious force, 
' I ii WT- th(j who inspired u«, and let them who have 
1 1 lad thru 1 crl , and i ho Ime died for j on and me, lot 
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thorn inspire jounndus "We are still living, and ■who 
knows \\ bethel the devil will not possess us to-morrow and 
wo shall not forsake the post of duty bofoie any new 
danger that may face us But these thiee have gone for 
o\ or. 

TUB REST OP INDIA 

An old man of 75 fiom the United Provinces, Hardut 
Singh, has also joined tho mnjoiity and died in jail in 
South Africa , and ho deserved the crown that you would 
seek to impose upon us. Those young men deserve all tho 
adjectives that you have so affectionately, but bhndly 
lavished upon us It was not only the Hindus who 
struggled, but there wei-o Mabomedans, Parsis and Chns- 
-tians, and almost evoiy part of India was represented m 
■the struggle They realised the common danger, and they 
realised also what their destiny was as Indians, and it was 
-they, and they alone, who matched the soul-foice against 
^the physical foices ( Loud applause ) 
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Ac ifie, General itceling of the Inixan South African 
I,ean'”e, held at the premises of Zhese^s G A. Katescm A Co , 
Zfcdras, on Fndap, May 7, ISl'S, \e\th Deiran Bahadur- 
II Audtnarnyana Jyah in the Chair, Mr G A Aaiesan, 
one of the loini Seeretariee, presented a statement of accoivnU 
of the League and trovnd vp hy urging that the halance of 
the League's Fund might he handed over to Mr Gandhi mho 
had vnderial m to looJ, after the interests of the South Africa 
Ti’urnri Indians and their dependents The FestAniian teas 
1 nanimovdy passed Mr Gandhi in the course of his reply 
made a. Intf siatenmnt and said — 

The pasM\e resi'^taoce straggle started rntb the- 
Asjitic straggle in the Transraal in 190G As it vrent on 
Ftige after Stage, it, onng to the esigencies of the case and 
as a matter of course, expanded ande.mhraccd the foUomeg 
furthp” point?, nr, (1) the removal of racial disahihty m 
the Immigmlion Legislation of the Union of South Afnca , 
(2) the re-toration of the status of Indian vrives whether 
named in accordance with Hindu or Mahotaedan rchgiou"^ 
ntC' a? It onganall^ en?*ed before what was known in 
‘^oj*! A*’nca as ‘lie, Searle Judgment, (3) rejieal of the 
~r.ci-tl AT ta^- which was p-ayablo by every ex indentured 
Irdrn, In and his children — male and female — 

Tc-'h' '■f*<"- rtach’rg IG jear^, female^ after reaching 12, if 
tf >y den V 1 to cettlo in th" p'rovirce o'" ICatal a? freemen , 
(•S) sdmirn^ra* or cn^‘:rg kws spc-dally nFecting 
1 duo rvga-d to vts*rd nght* All 

tk r i< rk were ex.trrV*e’y gaircd undc> the sa‘tkmcnt 
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of Inst } enr, and tboy have boon ombodiod so far as legis- 
lation ivns necessary in what was known ns tho Indian 
Relief Act and otherwise in the correspondence that took 
plnco between General Smuts and himself immediately 
after the passing of the Act refoned to. Such being tho 
case and ns the Indian South African League was formed 
solel} for the purpose of assisting tho struggle, it could 
well dissolve itself j\Ir Gandhi leferred also to the 
ndmimstmtion of the funds that woi e sent to him from 
India and other parts of the Empire Ho snid that, at 
every stage of the struggle, a complete statement of income 
and Gspendituro wns published The first was sent to Mr 
Gokhalo accompanied with a public letter, The second state- 
ment was rendered to Mi Ratan Tata also accompamed 
with a public letter The third was I'eady and was to have 
been published after consultation with Mr Gokhale and 
tho general committee at Bombay Such wns Mr Gokhnle’s 
desire He (the speaker) wnS now waiting to see Mr Mut, 
Mr Petit, the secretary of the committee, and then pubhsh 
the statement Mr Gffndhi added that there were nearly 
30 passive resistors including their families in India who 
were to be supported These included the widoivs and 
children of the two men who were shot in the course of 
the struggle Ho, therefore, suggested that the small 
balance which was still with the Indian South African 
League might well be devoted to their assistance Mr 
Gandhi desired to take the opportunity to csipress the 
thanks of the South African Indians for the gimt and 
valuable assistance it had rendered to them during the 
most critical times of the struggle. He wns not going to 
mention any names, but he felt it his duty to convey in 
person ns the interpreter of the wishes of many Transvaal 
deportees, who were in Madras in 1909, of their heartfelt 
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thanRs to Mr JTatesan for the devotion vrhich he displayed 
in looking after them interest dnnng them esDe in India 
He ivas glad he was able to convey m person his gratefnl 
thanks to the chairman and the members of the League for 
the moral and material support they had rendered to their 
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RECIPROaiTY BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
DOMINIONS 


At the Madras Promncial Qonfei cnce held at Ncllore in JimCf 
1916, il/r G A Natesan moved a reeolttiton thanking Mi. 
■and Mrs, Gandhi for the invaluable sermees they had rendered 
to the Motherland by their heioio struggle in South Africa 
Mr Gandhi.^in acknoiolcdging the thanls of the Conference, 
spoke as foUoios — 

In so far ns sentiment enteis into the claims of Indin, 
with regard to the status of Indians in the Bmpiie, it 
seems possible that by a measure of reciprocal tieatment 
ns between India and the Dominions this difliculty could 
be surmounted Giveraan outlet for Indian emigrants in 
East Africa, it ought not to he beyond the powers of states- 
manship to ni'i’nnge that India should have the power to 
exclude white men of the working class, ]nst as the 
Dominions exclude Indians Or mther it might be 
arranged that the number of Indians to be admitted to 
■any one of the white States of the Empire should bear a 
iielative proportion to the white population of <*he State 
As a matter of fact, if the proportion agreed on is to 
avoid the necessity for removing some of the Asiatics now 
an the Dominions, it will have to be something like twice 
ns groat os the number of the whites in India in relation 
■to the total population The existing white community in 
India, inclusive of troops, bears the proportion of about 
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1 2,000 of the natiTe pepolatioii. In Canada there are 

nor- about S,{)00 Indians in a total population of S,000,000^ 
A latio 1 * 1,000 as suggested rrotild. therefore, pennii. »he 
Indian colonj in Canada to be increased by about 5,000. 
In Anstraha there are rather more than o,000 Indian^, 
and under 5,000,000 tvhite men at present, but the eTCK5 
over the 1 * 1,000 ratio is tndmg In IS^etv Zealand, vrhere 
there are about 1 250 Indians, tnis ratio is almost exactly 
conformed to by the existing atuatioru South Afnca 
presents a dimculty since the South Aincan Indians 
already exceed a proportion of one to ten of the vrhi ^ 
res'dents. Bnt Souta Africa difiers from its sister 
Dominions, smce it is the only one vhich has a natrre 
population of more than negbgib’e size The Indian 
boa of the composite racial problem — presented by tne 
"Union — might perhaps be adjusted somewhat by offerm^ 
inducements to South African Indians to transfer *heni- 
sel'm' to East Afnca The conferring of full politicul 
rights on the small Indian communities domicDed m Ae 
Dominions would then be the onlyhs^ep necessary to meet 
ever" lemtimote a'pmation of Indians for equality of 
1reatm<^nt and the recognition of their dainis as EwbAh 
subjects 
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ilfr. iV. K GandJn, tji movmg the Hcsohilion on Intha 
and the Colonies at the Bombay Conqi ess o/'1915, eaxd — 
Mr President nnd Friends, — tbo Resolution that 
stands in my name leads thus — 

The CongrosH regrets Umt the osiHting laws nfToohng Indiano 
in South Africa nnd Canada have not, in spito of tho liberal nnd 
imponaliBtio doplarations of Colonial statesmen, been justlj nnd 
ctiuitablj ndministored, and Ihib Congress trusts that tho Self- 
Governing Colonies tmU eslond to tho Indian emigrants cqunl 
rights With European emigrants nnd that tho Imperial Government 
will use all possible moans to soouro tho rights which have boon 
hitherto unjustly withhold from them, thus nausing widosprond 
disaatiefaotion and discontent 

Pnonds, — It is an irony of fato that whilst this vast 
assembly will ho regretting tho hostile attitude that has 
boon adopted by tho Self-Governing Oolonios, a Contingent 
of your countrymen fort»od in South Afiica wull bo nearing 
the thoatie of war in order to help tho sick nnd tho wound- 
ed, and I am in possession of facts in connection with this 
Contingent formed in South Africa which shows that it 
18 composed of tho middle classes which, in accoi dance 
with tho Times of India, nro going to form tho future 
self-govermng nation Those mon aro drawn from ex- 
indentured Indians and their children, from tfio petty 
hawkers, tho toilers, tho traders, and yet the Colonies 
do not consider it nocossaiy to altei their attitudes 
nor do I soo the logic in altering their policy It is the 
fashion now-n-days to consider that because our humble^ 
share in not being disloyal to the Government at the 
present juncture, wo are entitled to tho rights which have 
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been hitherto withheld from us, as if those rights weie 
withheld because our loyalty was suspected I?o, my 
friends, if they have been withheld from us, the reasons 
are different and those reasons will have to be altered 
They are due, some of them to undying prejudices, to 
economic causes and these will have to be examined , but- 
prejudico will have to be cut down And what are the 
hardships that our countrymen are labouring under in 
South Africa, in Canada, and the other Self Governing 
Colonies? In South Africa the Settlement of 1914 secures 
what the passive resistors were fighting for and nothing 
more, and they wore fighting for the restoration of legal 
equality in connection with emigrants from British India 
and nothing more 

That legal equality has been restored, but the 
domestic troubles still remain and if it was not the 
custom unfortunately inherited for the last forty jears 
that the predominant language in this assembly should 
bo English, our Jladras friends will have taken good 
care to ha^o learnt one of tBa nortbom vernaculars, 
and then there arc men enough m South Afnca who 
would toll }ou about tho difficulties that wo have to 
go through cion now in South Afnca in connection 
Mith holding landed proportj, in connection vutb men who 
having boon once domiciled in South Afnca return to 
South Africa, thoir difficulties in connection with tho 
admi" ion of thoir children, their difiiciiltics in connection 
with holding hcen«'« of trade Thc^o are, if I maj so call 
them, bread and butter clifficultios Thoro are other 
difbcuUies which I p'’nll not enumerate just now In 
< inaila it ra not poatible for thoae members of the Siklis 
'“he nn domiciled there to bnng thtir waacs and their 
etillren of fhavi*, Tho law is the same, 
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but admimsti’atiODjs ■widely unequnl, so unequal that they 
cannot bring then wives and children, and the law or 
the administration still lemains the same in spite of 
declai-ations about justice and what not, in view of the 
bostihties and in view of the splendid aid which India is 
said to have rendered to the Empire How are these 
difficulties to be met. I do not intend to go into details, but 
the Congress pi eposes tliat this difficulty can be met by an 
appeal to the sense of justice of the Colonial statesmen and 
bj an appeal to the Impel lal Government I fear 
that the Congress can only do this, but the Resolution so 
fai as it goes in one lespect is inadequate to the occasion 
Loid Haidinge, only a few months ago, made a fervent 
appeal to Indian publicists and to Indian public states- 
men for helping him to an honourable solution which will 
letain the digmtj of India, at the same time, not because 
of any trouble to the Self-Goveimng Colonies Lord 
Hardinge is still waiting foi an answer, that answ ei is not 
supplied b} the Congress, nor aan it be by the Congress , it 
IS to be supplied by an as?bciation the speciahsts, if I may 
so call them The Congress has given them the lead, and 
it IS for these associations to frame the details in which 
thei will have to examine the rival claims and to ofier to 
Loi-d Haialinge a solution which shall be satumted •with 
details, a solution which will satisfy the Colonial Govem- 
inouts ns w ell as the Indian people and wall not take away 
anj thing whatsooior from the just demands tffat this 
Resolution makes TVith these ■words 1 have much pleasure 
in proposing this Resolution 



INDENTUBED LABOUR 


Thi following is a pronouncement made hg Mr, Gandhi 
during the strenuous agitation made throughout India in the 
early part of for the complete abolition of Indenture — 

There is no doubt that we are engaged in a severe 
struggle for the preservation of our honour, and that, if we 
do not take care, the promise made by Lord Hardinge, 
that indentured labour should soon he a thing of the past , 
maj be reduced to a nullity The "Viceregal pronounce- 
ment just made seems to set at rest one fear, that the 
system may he prolonged for a further period of five years, 
winch, as Sir Ramaknshna Bhnndarkar showed at Poona, 
would, m reality, mean ten 3 ears We are thankful to Lord 
Chelmsford for his assurance And we are thankful, too, 
to that good Englishman, Mr C F Andrew^, for the lead 
that ho ga% 0 us m the matter Co soon ns he gained the 
information from Fiji that five years’ extension was taken 
hj the planters of those islands as a settled fact, he for- 
sook his sick bed and his rest at Shanti Riketan, and 
sounded for us the call of duty 

But if one cloud, that threatened to destroy our 
hopes, seems to have disappeared, another equally dnnger- 
OU-, Icftms on the horizon The conditions of abolition, 
as stat'd bj Lord Hardinge last March, arc these — “ On 
!>rhilf of Ills Majtstj’s Goicmment, ho (the Secrctarj of 
Stito) has asked U', hoacier, to make it clear that tho 
e i-'nig s)stem of recruiting must bo maintained until 
I s- CPI ditious under which labour should be permitted 
1) n-ocs-. 1 to tho Colonics, should haic been worlcd out 
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4 n conjunction ivith tho Coloninl Oflico nnd the Crown 
Colonics concerned , until proper safeguards in the Colo- 
nies should have been provided , and until they should 
have had leasonablo time to adjust themselves to the 
-change, a peiiod which must necessarily depend on oiicum- 
stances and conditions imperfectlj' known at present ” 
Those of us who know anything of tho system knew 
that it V ns well-nigh impossible to find new conditions 
which vould bo economicallj' sound for the planters, 
a.nd morallj' sound for us We felt that the Government 
would soon find this out for themselves, and that, in 
view of Lord Hardingo’s whole-hearted disapproval of 
the system, his veiw of the nearness of the end would 
coincide wth our own But now a difierent situation faces 
us Nearly a year has gone by, and we discover that 
the planters of Fiji have been led to believe that they will 
have five years more of the system, nnd at the end of it 
new conditions may after all be a change in name but not 
in substance Let Mr Bonar Law’s despatch speak for 
itself. Writing under*date March 4, 1916, to the Acting 
Governor of Fiji, he says — “ The Secretary of State for 
India IS satisfied that it would not be possible for the 
Go\ernment of India to continue to defeat by a bare 
official majority resolutions in their Legislative Council, 
urging the abolition of indenture , that in his opinion, 
the strong and universal feeling in India on this subject 
makes it a question of urgency , and that he ha«! accepted 
the conclusion that indentuied emigration must be abolish- 
ed " He then pioceeda — “Though, from the point of 
view of the Colonies concerned, the decision which the 
Indian Government and the Secietaiy of State for India 
have taken is to be regi etted, I recognise that the final 
■decision upon this question must rest with the Indian 
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Go\ernment” Thus the humanities of the question are- 
tacitli supposed to be no concern of the Colonies 

Now mark this significant paragraph, culled from the- 
samo illuminating despatch — “ I have, therefore, agreed 
to the appointment of an inter-departmental committee to 
consider what system should be substituted for the system 
of indenture, and have meanwhile suggested that recruiting 
under indenture should be allowed for a further period of 
five years, and should cease at the end of that period The 
Secretary of State for India is anxious that the change of 
b 3 stem should be brought about with as little disturbance 
as possible to tbe economic interests of the Colonies, and 
that he has made it clear that the existmg system must be 
maintained until a properly safeguarded system has been 
donsod Mr Andrews has been twitted foi having 
referred to the fi% o j ears’ extension Let his critics explain 
awaj Mr Bonar Law’s emphatic pronouncement 
published m the Fqi newspapers M'hat with this official 
statement and tbe Secretary of State for India’s solicitude 
for the economic interests of the planters, our cause maj 
easily bn lo'-t, if wo are found unwatchful 

In the light of the Viceregal speech and Jlr Bonar 
Law’s despitch, oiu dutj seems to bo clear V’e must 
strengthnn the Goiemraont’s hands where ncce^sar}, and 
cv on stimulate their activity , so that this inter-depart- 
montnl committee not allowed to frustrate our hopes 
It i? a herh wherein the influence of the Crown Colonies 
and the Colonial Ofiice wall bo prepondomnt It is a body 
which ln< to find a sub-ititiito which would be acceptable to 
U' A*- 1 bold, it will be a vain search, if the moral well- 
Virgofth' labourer IS to be the pnmarj consideration 
Lu*', if tbe pi inters can have their own way, wo know that 
tb' \ will ur,^f an uupo--sib1e Fubslituto, and, in tho caent 
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LOUD H\nUINOL . 

IVctntW j<M)r (H)T)p»tnoJii in Son h Africa have taken matters 
into their oTrulimrul* b\ nrs«nii.iDt; irhtt M called passirc resiatancc 
to Js>T« which thev conaidcr laTidioua and noju^tjBn opinion rrhich 
■we ■who watch their atrupglea frnin afar cannot but share They 
t are riola’cd, a« thcT irlecdtd to 'lolafe, tho«o lawF, with fall 
krowIMpe o' the p* nait ea icrolred and teadr with all conrogo 
and j stience to rndure tho«e penaltra In all this they hare tbo 
arr-pa'hr of Jnlia — deep and b'lrolng — and not only of India, but 
of a 1 thoae nto, hie mtaelf, wiiho it being Indiana theronelroa, 
hare (er ,op« of ett-pathr for the peonlc of thi« country (Speech/ 
a’ t'a'ra*, I)*rei-W. lajj) 
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of its rejectiou by us, they will, in accordance vnth 
iklr Bonni Iiaw’s despatch, claim continuance of re- 
cruiting undox indonture. It must, therefore, be clearly 
understood that the onus of pi-oduoing an acceptable 
substitute lests with them and not with us They have 
had more than a yoai alieady Lord Hnrdinge’s despatch, 
urging total abolition, is dated the 15th October, 1915 
The committee is to sit in May next This peiaod for 
finding a substitute is long enough, in all conscience 
Either Mr Andrews’ hairowing picture of the conditions 
of life lu Fiji is true or it is untrue We believe it to be 
tiuo, and it has never been seriously attacked And in 
waiting for oxer a year, we shall have waited almost 
beyond tho point of endumnee. Substitute oi no substi- 
tute, we are entitled, for the sake of our motheihood, foi 
the sake of our own honour and leputation, and, indeed, 
that of the Empue, to the unconditional abolition of this 
last lemnant of slavery Eatal stopped the system without 
the provision of a substitute Mauritius has done likewise 
The Johannesburg min^s suivived not only the shock of 
an abrupt termination of Chinese labour, but the with- 
drawal of every Chinese labourer fi-om the country as fast 
as transport could be got i eady. 

Capital is both bold and timid If only we shall do 
onr duty, if only the Government of India will steel them 
hearts against the blandishments of the Fijian and West 
Indian planters, there is, no doubt, that these pOipIe will 
know how to save their millions, without India’s having ti> 
go to then rescue 



INDIAN COLONIAIi EMIGRATION 




Tht foUoicing ts the/vU text of an article published 
in the ‘ Indian Review f for September 1917 

I have carefully read the resolution "issued at Simla 
by the Government of India on the 1st instant, embodying 
the report of the Inter-Departmental Conference recently 
held in London It will be remembered that this was the 
conference referred to in the Viceregal speech of last year 
at the opening of the sessions of the Viceregal Legislative 
Council It will be remembered, too, that this was the 
Conference which Sir James Meston and Sir S P Sinha 
wore to have attended but were unable to attend owing to 
their having returned to India before the date of the 
meeting of the Conference It is stated m the report 
under discussion that these gentlemen were able to discuss 
the qnoshon of emigration to civtnin English Colonies 
informallj with the two Secretaries of State, t e , the 
Socretarj of State for India and the Secrctarj of State foi 
the Colonies Lord Islington, Sir A Steel Maitland, and 
Me cr<5 Soton, Grindle, Green and Macnaughton consti- 
tuted the Conference To take the wording of the Resolu- 
tion, thus Conference sat “ to considoi the proposals 
for a vev assisted system of emigration to British 
Guiana, Tnnidnd, Tamaica and 1 iji ” Tho public should, 
thert fore, note that this n‘=':isted emigration is to bo 
canfinM only to tho four Crown Colonies mentioned 
and not to tho Self Goiorning Colonics of South 
Afnca, Canada or Australia, or tho Crown Colony of 
^!au^• IS N\ hat follows will ^liow the impoitanre of 
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distinction It is somothing to be thankful for that 
tho Governinont of India have not yot consideied the 
report and lesorved judgniont on nil tlio points nused lu 
it ” Tins IS ns it should be on a ninttei so serious as this 
and ono which onl} lost joni fniily convulsed tho nhole of 
India and which has in ono shape oi anothoi agitated the 
country since 1 895 

The declnintion too that “His Majestj’s Government 
in agieomont vith tho Government of India have decided 
that indentuied emigration shall not be re-opened" is 
Vielconie as IS also tho ono that “no fiee emigiants can 
bo introduced into any Colony until all Indian emigrants 
alieady thoro have boon released from existing indentures ” 

In spite, bowovGi , of so much in tho repoi t that fills 
ono with gladness, tho substaiitne pait of it nliich sets 
foi th tho scheme which is to replace indentured emigi ation 
is, so fai ns ono can judge, to say tho least of it, disappoint- 
ing Stripped of all the phraseology undei which the 
scheme has boon leiled^it is nothing less than a sjsteni of 
indentuied omigration, no doubt on a more humane basis 
and safeguarded with some conditions beneficial to tho 
emigrants taking ndrantage of it 

The main pofut that should be home in mind i": that 
the Confei'onco sat designedly to considei a scheme of 
omigintion not in the inteiosts of the Indian labonrei, but 
in those of the Colonial employei. ibe new sjstem, there- 
fore, 18 devised to help tho Colonies concerned India 
needs no outlet, at any rate foi the present moment, 
for emigration outside the countiy It is debateable 
whether, in any event, tho four Colonies mil be the 
most smUblo for Indian colonisation. The best thing, 
therefore, that can happen from an Indian standpoint is 
that there should be no assisted emigration from India of 
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any type whatsoever In the absence of anj' such assist- 
ance, emigration will have to be entirely free and at the- 
risk and expense of the emigrant himself Past experience 
shons that, in that event, there will be very little voluntary 
emigration to distant Colonies In the report assisted 
emigration means, to use a mild expression, stimulated 
emigration , and surely with the industries of India crying, 
out for labour and with her legitimate resources yet un- 
developed, it is madness to think of providing a stimulus 
for the staj-at home Indian to go out of India Neither 
the Government nor any voluntary agency has been 
fcyind capable of protecting from ill-usage the Indian 
who emigrates either to Burma or Ceylon, much less 
can anj such protection avad in far-off Fiji or the 
throe other Colonies I hope that leaders of pubhc opinion 
in India will, therefore, take their stand on the one im- 
pregnable rock of not wanting any emigration whatsoever 
to the Colonies It might be argued that we, as a com- 
ponent pait of the Empire, ate bound to ► consider the 
wants of our partners, but this vfould not be a fair plea 
to ndvniico to long ns India stands in need of all the labour 
the c-in produce If, therefore, India docs not assist tho 
Colonic-, it IS not because of want of will but it is due to 
want of abibtj An additional reason a politician would bo 
justified 111 iLsing is that, so long ns India does not in reality- 
occupy tbe position of an equal partner with the ColoniC';, 
and K) Ung as her sons continue to bo regarded by 
Luglishincn in the Colonies and English employers even 
nt irci home to be fit only ns hewers of wood and drawers 
of witfi, no ichomo of emigration to tho Colonics can bo 
moia'Ij ndv an* igcous to Indian emigrants If the badge 
of inftnonty n al\ ays to bo vvom by them, they can never 
Ti ‘ to thi ir fuU statUi and any material advantage they will 
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gain by omigrating can, thoroforo, be of no considei’ation. 

But let us for the moment consider tbe new system 
*' The system, ” it is stated, “ to bo followed in future 
avill bo one of aided emigration and its object will be to 
encourage the settlement of Indians in certain Colonies 
after a probationary period of employment in those 
Oolonies, to train and fit them for life and work there and 
at tbe same time, to acquiie a supply of the labour essential 
to the well being of the colonists themselves ” So the 
re-sottloment is to bo conditional on previous employment 
aindor contract and it will bo seen in the course of our 
•examination that this contract is to be just as binding ns 
the contracts used to be under indenture The report 
has the following humourous passage in it “ He will 
be, in no way, restricted to service undei any particular 
-employer except that foi his own protection, a selected 
-employer will bo chosen for him for the first six 
months ” This has a flavour of the old indentured., 
system One of the evils complained of about that 
system was that tjje Inbourei was assigned to an 
employer Ho was not free to choose one himself Under 
the new system, tbe employer is to be selected for the 
protection of the labourer It is hardly necessary for me 
to point out that the would-be labourer will never be able to 
feel the protection devised for him The labourer is further 
“ to be encouraged to work for his first three years in 
agncultural industries, by the oiler, should he do so, of 
numerous and important benefits subsequently as a 
colonist ” This is another inducement to indenture, and I 
know enough of such schemes to be able to assure both the 
Uovernment and public that these so-called inducements 
in the hands of clever manipulators become nothing short 
-of methods of compulsion m respect of innocent an- 
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PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

*-♦-< 

now THE IDEA ORIGINATED. 


hi an<iicer to a question put to Imn hj the JRev Joseph 
Dole, his Iwgraphc) , as to the birth and evolution of this 
principle so Jar as he nas concerned, Mi Gandhi replied as 
follows — 

“ I remombei," ho 'iaid, ** hoii; one verse of Gujnrati 
poem, \\hich, as a child, I learned at school, clung to me 
In substance it was this — 

“ If a man gives 3011 a dunk of water and you give 
him a dunk in return, that is nothing 
Real beauty consists in doing good against evil " 

As a child, this verse had a poweiful influence over 
me, and I tried to cairy it into practice Then came the 
‘Sermon on the Mount ' " , 

“ But,” said I, “ 6U10I3’ the Bhagavad Gita c.ame first 
“ No," ho replied^ “ of course I know the Bhagavad- 
Gita m Sanskrit tolei-nbly veil, but I had not made its 
teaching in that particular a stud}' It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the rightness and 
value of Passive Resistance When I read in the * Sermon 
on the I\Iount ’ such passages as ‘ Resist not him that is 
evil but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek turn to 
him the other also,’ and ‘ Love } our enemies and pray for 
them that persecute }ou, that }e may bo sons of your 
Father which is in heaven,’ I was simply oveijo3’ed, and 
found m}' ow n opinion confii med where I least expected it. 
The Bhagavad Gita deepened the impression, and Tolstoy’s 
' ‘ The Kingdom of God is Within Tou ’ gave it permanent 
form.” 
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Tohtoy, JRusktn, Thoreau and the Passive Pesist- 
ance Movement in England “ had proved an olyect lesson, 
not only to him hut to his people, of smgvlai force and 
interest *’ Mr, GandJiHs ideal “ is not so much to resist evil 
passively , it has its active compliment — to do good in reply 
to eml ” In answer to Eev Joseph Pole he said — 

I do nob like the term “ passive resistance,” it fails 
to convey all I mean It descnbes a method, but gives no 
hint of the system of ivhich it is only part Beal beauty, 
and that is my aim, is in doing good against evil. Stall, I 
adopt the phrase because it is v?ell-known, and easily 
understood, and because, at present, the great majority of 
my people can only grasp that idea To me, the ideas 
■which underlie the Gujarati hymn and the “Sermon on the 
Mount ” should revolutionise the whole of hfe. 


" The principle of Slate necessity can bind only those 
men to disobey God's law, loho, for the sahe of icorldy advan- 
tages, try to reconcile the irreconcilable " — Tolstoy 



THE ORIGIN OF THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 

AFRICA. 


As to how the movement oyiginated tn South Africa^ 
here ts JIT? . Gandhi's statement — 

Some } eai-s ngo, when I began to take an active pai't 
in the public life of Natal, the adoption of this method 
occuiTed to mo os the best coui-se to pursue, should 
petitions fail, but, in the then unorganised condition of oiii 
Indian community, the attempt seemed useless Here, 
however, in Joliannesburg, when the Asiatic Registration 
Act was introduced, the Indian community was so deeply 
stirred, and so knit together in a common determination 
to resist It, that the moment seemed opportune Some 
action they would take , it seemed to be best for the 
Colony, and altogethei nght, that then action should not 
take a riotous foim,but that of Passive Resistance. They 
had no i ote in Parliament, no hope of obtaining redress, 
no one would listen to their complaints The OJiristian 
churches w’ete iiidiflerent, so I proposed this pathway of 
suQering, and after much discussion, it was adopted In 
Septembei, 1906, there was a large gathering of Indians in 
the old Empli-e Theatre, when the position was thoroughly 
faced, and, uiidei the inspiration of deep feeling, and on 
the proposal of one of oui leading men, they swore a solemn 
oith committing themselves to Passive Resistance 


"7 thxnX that we should be men Jirst, and subjects 
afterwards It ts not desii ableto cultnate a respect for thelaio 
so much as for the right The onli/ obligation which I have 
a t iqht to assume is to do at ang time what I thinl nght " — 
Thoreau. 



STATEMENT BEFORE TE[E MAGISTRATE 


When %n October, 1908, together toith a number of 
compati lots, Mr Gandhi was arrested and charged at Volksrust, 
the Transvaal border town, he gave the fdHowmg evidence on 
behalf of his fellow countrymen, whom he was defending, 
though he was not called upon to male these admissions — 
Ho took tho Eole responsibility for having advised 
them to enter the Colony They had laigely been influ- 
enced by his advice, though, no doubt, they had used their 
oi\n judgment He thought that, in giving that advice, 
bo had consulted the best interests of the State He 
asked tho accused to enter at a public meeting and indi- 
nduallj They probablj, at that time, had no idea of 
entering tho Oolonj , cicept, perhaps, one of them He 
would certainlj admit that he ^lad assisted the accused 
to enter Ho admitted aiding and abetting them to enter 
tho TnnsTOal Ho was quite prepared to suQer the 
consequences of his action, as ho alwajs had bapn 

Later, when gii ing evidence on his own behalf, he said — 
In connection with my refusal to produce my registra- 
tion certificate and to giao thumb imprcesions or finger- 
iinpro'cijns, I think that ns an officer of this Court, I owo 
nil explanation. There liaao been diflercnces between 
the Go\emment and British Indians, whom I represent 
a- Secretary of tho Bn fish Indian Association, o\or thn 
Asiatic Act No 2 of 1907, and after duo deliberation, I 
tool u(>on myself tho responsibility of advising my coun- 
tiymin not to submit to tho pnmary obligation imposed 
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b} the Act, but still, ns Invr-abiding subjects of the- 
State, to accept its sanctions Rightly or wrongly, in 
common with other Asiatics, J consider that the Act in 
question, among other things, offends our conscience, and 
the onlj ^^aJ, I thought, ns I still think, the Asiatics could 
show their feeling with regni-d to it was to incui its 
penalties And in pursuance of that pohej, I admit that 
I ha\e ndiised the nccused who have preceded me to refuse 
submission to the Act, ns also the Act 36 of 1908, seeing 
that, in the opinion of British Indians, full relief, that was 
piomised bj the Government, hns not been granted X 
am now before the Coui t to suffer the penalties that may 
bo awarded mo 

itnd tcAeu /te teas jicrt sentenced, I/i Gandhi wade the 
foUomng declaration — 

It IS my misfortune that I have to appear before the 
Court for the same ofience the second time I am quite 
awnie that mj ofience is deliberate and wilful I have- 
honestlj desiied to examine mj conduct in the light of 
past experience, and I naaintnin the conclusion that, no 
matter what my countijmen do or think, ns a citizen of 
the State and as a man who respects conscience above 
everything, I must continue to incur the penalties so long 
as justice, as I conceive it, has not been rendered by the 
State to a poi tion of its citizens I consider myself the 
greatest offender in the Asiatic struggle, if the conduct 
that X am pursuing is held to be repi-ehensible J, there- 
fore, regret that I am being tried under a clause which 
does not enable me to ask for a penalty which some of my 
fellow-objectors received, but I ask you to impose on me 
the highest penalty. 



A CONFESSION OF FAITH 


following ts an extract from a letter addressed by 
Mr Gandhi to a fnend m India in 1909 — 

(1) There is no impassable barrier between East and 
West 

(2) There is no such thing ns Western or European 
civilization, but there is a modem civilization which is 
purely material 

(3) The people of Europe, before they were touched 
by modern cmhzabion, had much in common with the 
people of the East , anyhow the people of India, and even 
to day Europeans who are not touched by modern civiliza- 
tion, are far better able to mix with Indians than the 
ofEspnng of that civilization 

(4) It IS not the British people who are ruling India, 
but it is modern civilization, tl^rough its milwhys, tele- 
graph, telephone, and almost every invention which has 
been claimed to bo a triumph of civihzation 

(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other chief Cities of 
India are the real plague spots 

(C) If BntiRh rule was replaced to morrow by Indian 
rule bisod on modern methods, India would bo no bettor, 
except tiiat she would be able then to retain some of the 
roonej that is drained awaj to England , but then India 

xiould onli become a second or fifth nation of Europe or 
Amonca ^ 

(i ) East and West can onl^ and really moot when tho 
has thronn oiorboard modem ciiilization, almost 
n i s cu iroty Tlioj can also scominglj moot when East 
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lias also adopted modern civilization, but that meeting 
would be an armed truce, even as it is between, say,, 
Germany and England, both of which nations are living 
m the Hall of Death in order to avoid being devouied the 
one by the other 

(8) It IS simply impertinence for any man 01 any body 
of men to begin or contemplate reform of the whole world 
To attempt to do so by means of highly artificial and 
speedy locomotion, is to attempt the impossible. 

(9) Increase of mateiial comforts, it may be generally 
laid down, does not in any way whatsoever conduce to 
moral growth 

(10) Medical science is the concentrated essence of 
Black Magic Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical skill, 

(11) Hospitals are the instruments that the Devil has 
been using for his own purpose, in order to keep his hold 
on his Kingdom They perpetuate vice, misery, and 
degradation and real slavery I was entirely off the track, 
when I considered that I should receive a medical training. 
It would bo sinful for me in any way whatsoever to take 
part in the abominations that go on in the ' hospitals If 
thei-e were no hospitals foi venereal diseases, or even for 
consumptives, we should have less consumption, and less 
sexual^ vice amongst us 

(12) India’s salvation consists in unlearning ihat she 
has learnt dunng the past fifty years The railvnys, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and such hke 
have all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to 
leain to live consciously and rehgiously and deliberately 
the simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving truo- 

^ happiness. 
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5\lso bt\d, and so on You and I can, and may, outgiow 
these things in oui present bodies, but the chief thing 
IS to put our theoiy nghfc You will bo seeing there 
nil sorts and conditions of men I, therefoie, feel that 
I should no longer withhold from )’ 0 U what I call the 
progressive step I have taken mentally If you ngiee 
with me, then it will bo your duty to tell the levolu- 
tionorios and everybody else that the freedom they 
want, or they think they want, is not to be obtained 
by killing people oi doing violence, but by setting them- 
selves right and bj’ becoming and lemaming tiuly 
Indian Then the Biitish ruleis mil be soivants and not 
masters They mil be tiustees, and not tyrants, and they 
mil lue in perfect peace mth tho whole of the inhabitants 
of India The future, theiefore, lies not with the Bntish 
race, but with the Indians themselves, and if they have 
sufbcient self-abnegation and abstemiousness, they can 
make themselves free this very moment, and when we have 
arrived in India at the simplicity which is still ours hugely 
and which was ours et^irely until a few years ago, it will 
still bo possible for the best Indians and the best Euro- 
peans to see one another throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and act as the leaven When there was 
no lapid locomotion, techers and preachers went on foot, 
from one end of the country to the other, braving all 
dangera, not for pleasure, not foi recruiting then health 
(though all that followed from their tramps), bfit for the 
sake of humanity Then were Benares and othei places of 
pilgrimage the holy cities, whereas to day thej’- are an 
abomination. 

You will recollect you used to rate me for talking to 
my children in Quzarati I now fell more and more 
•convinced that I was absolutelj right in refusing to talk 
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to them in English Fancy a Gozarati imting to another 
Gozirati in English, which as you would properly say he 
mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically I should 
certainly nerer commit the ludicrous blunders in writing 
in Guzarati that I do in writing or speaking in English 
I think that when I speak in English to an Indian or a 
Foreigner, I in a measure un-leam the language If I 
want to learn it well, and if I want to attune my ear to it, 
I can only do so by talking to an Englishman and by 
listening to an Englishman speaking 
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A LESSOIS^ TO n^DIA 


Mr Gnndhi wrote these h7ies m rcph/ to the Rev Joseph 
Dole, his wcll-Lnoim biographer, who had invited him to send 
a message to his coiinti ginen in India with reference to the 
uniest in 1909 — 

I am not sure that I have au}' nght to send a mes- 
sage to those with whom I have never come into personal 
contact, but it has been desiied and I consent These,, 
then, are my thoughts 

The stiuggle in the Transvaal is not inthout its- 
xntorest for India "We are engaged in i-aising men who 
will give a good account of themselves in any part of the 
world We have undertaken the stiuggle on the following ^ 
assumptions — 

(1) Passne Kesis^uce is nlwajs mfinitel} superior 
to physical foiue 

(2) Thera is no inherent barner between European 
and Indian anywhere 

(3) Whatever ma}' have been the motives of the 
Biitish rulers in India, there is a desire on the pait of the^ 
Nation at large to see that justice is done It would be a 
calamity to break the connection between tke Bntish 
people and the people of India If we are treated ns, or 
assort our right to bo treated as, fi>eo men, whether in 
India 01 elsewhere, the connection between the British 
people and the people of India can not only be mutually 
benoGcial, but IS calculated to be of enormous advantage 
to the world religiouslj, and, therefore, socially and 
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politically In my opinion, each Nation is the complement: 
of the other 

Passive Resistance in connection with the Transvaal 
struggle I should hold justifiable on the strength of any 
of these prepositions It may be a slow remedy, not only 
for our ills in the Transvaal, but for all the political 
and other troubles from which our people suffer in India 


PASSIYE RESISTERS IX THE TOLSTOY FARM 


’Writing to a friend from the Tolstoy Farm, icJicie he tuts 
living with a number of passive resisiers' families, Mr Gandhi 
says touching manual labour — 

1 prepare the bread that is requited on the farm The 
* general opinion about it is that it is well made Manilal 
and a few others have learnt how to prepare it "We put 
in no jeast and no baking powdeF "We grind our own 
wheat We have just prepared some marmalade from the 
oranges groan on the farm I have also learnt how to 
prcpire coromol coffee It can be given ns a beverage 
even to babies The passive resisters on the farm have 
given lip the use of tea and coffee, and taken to coromel 
cofTce prepared on the farm It is made from wheat which 
IS first ba>od in a certain way and then ground We 
intend to foil our surplus production of the above three 
articles to the public later on .Tust at present, wo are 
Mo-king as labourers on the construchon work that is 
going on, on the farm, and haio not time to produce 
taorc of the articles abo\e mentioned than wc need for 
cur ehes 



THE GENESIS OF PASSIVE HESISTANCE 
— 

/n a 7 i address that Oandh ddti end hfo)e an audience 

of Fttiojhans at the Oermiston (T, am^nal) Liteiaii/ a?id 
Dehatm^ iSocicti/ in 1 ^ 00 , he said — 

Pa<=si\o rosistnuce was a misnomor But the expios- 
sion Ind boon accepted ns it iias popnlnr, and bad been for 
a long tune used by tiiose \\ho earned out in pmctico the 
idea denoted b} the term The idea nas moie completely 
and bottoi expicssod b} the teim “ soul- force ” As sucb 
It ivas ns old as the human i-aco Actne lesistance nas 
bottoi expressed b3 the toim " bod^ foico ” Jesus Obrist 
Diniel and Socrates repiescutcd the purest form of pnssne 
resistance oi soul-force All these teachers counted their 
bodies as notlung m compaitsou to thou soul Tolstoy 
was the best and brightest (modem) exponent of the 
doctrine Ho not onlj expounded it, but hied according « 
to it In India, the doctuno ivns undeistood and com'- 
inonl) pi-actisod, long ^oFoio it came into logue in Eiuope 
It was oas3 to see that soul-foice nas iufinitel3 suponoi to 
bod3'-foice If people in oidei to seciu e i edi-css of ni-onf^s 
lesoitod to soul-foree, much of the present sulieiing would 
bo avoided In any case, tbo melding of this force neiei 
cuised suDoring to others So that, whenever ir 
misused, it only injuied the usoi-s, and not those against 
whom It was used Like viitue, it was its oiyi re^waid. 
Ihei-o was no such thing as failure in the use of this kind 
of force “ Besist not evil ” meant that eiil was not to 
be repelled b3 onl, but b3 good , in otbei words, physical 
force was to be opposed not b3 its like but by soul-foice 
Tho same idea was expi-essed in Indian pbi]osopb3 by the 
expression " fi eedom from injury to eveiy Inmjr thing 

Tho exercise of his dootnne Jiirolted physical sufiering on 
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the part of those who practised it But it was a knowrt> 
fact that the sum of such suffering was greater rather than 
less in the world That being so, all that was necessary^ 
for those who recognised the immeasureable power of soul 
force, was consciously and deliberately to accept* physical' 
suffering as their lot, and, when this was done, the very 
Euffenng became a source of joy to the sufferer It was 
quite plain that passive resistance, thus understood, was 
infinitely superior to physical force, and that it required, 
greatei courage than the latter No transition was, there- 
fore, possible from passive resistance to active or physical 
iCaiacance The only condition of a successful 

use of this force was a recogmtion of the existence of the 
soul as apart from the body, and its permanent and superior 
n iture And this recognition must amount to a living- 
faith, and not a mere intellectual grasp 



THE RATIONALE OF SUFFERING. 


J/r Gandhi has explained the philosophy of Passue 
Jiesistance and the need for suffering in the foUoioing tei'ins — 
The one view is why one should go to joil and there 
submit himself to all personal lestiiants, a place where he 
would have to dress himself in the coarse and ugly prison 
garb of a felon and to live upon non-nutntious and semi- 
starvation diet, where ho is sometimes kicked about by jail 
officials, and made to do eveiy kind of work whether he 
liked it or not, where he has to carry out the behests of % 
waideu who is no better than his household servant, where 
he IS not allowed to receive the visits of his fiiends and 
relatives and is prohibited from writing to them, nhere he is 
denied almost the bare necessities of life and is sometimes 
obhged to sleep in the same cell that is occupied by actual 
thieves and robbers The question is why one should 
undergo such tnals and* sufienngs Better i^ death than 
hfe undei such conditions Far bettei to pay up the fine 
than to be thus incarcerated May God spare his creatures 
fiom such sufienngs in jail. Such thoughts make one 
leally a coward, and being in constant dread of a jail hfe, 
deter him from undei taking to perform services in the 
interests of his country which might otherwise prove 
"veiy valuable * 

The other view is that it would be the height of 
one’s good fortune to be in jail in the interests and 
oQod name of one’s countiy and religion There, there 
ig very little of that misery which he has usually to 
undei go in daily hfe There, he has to carry out the 
orders of one warder only, whereas m daily life he is 
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obliged to carry out tbe bebests of a great many more Im 
the jail, he has no anxiety to earn his daily bread and 
to prepare his meals The Government sees to all 
that It also looks nf ter his health for ivhich he has to 
pay nothing He gets enough work to exercise his body 
He is freed from all his vicious habits His soul is thus 
free He has plenty of time at his disposal to pray to 
God His body is restrained, bnt not his son! He- 
leams to be more regnlar in his habits Those ■who keep 
his body in restraint, look after it Taking this vieiv of 
jail life, be feels himself qmte a free being If any mis- 
fortune comes to him or any vncked warder happens to 
use any violence towards him, he learns to appreciate and 
evercite patience, and is pleased to have an opportunity of 
keeping control over himself Those who think this way 
arc cure to bo convinced that even jail-hfe can be attended 
with blessings It solely rests with individuals and their 
mental attitude to make it one of blessing or otherwise 
I trust, however, that the readers of this my second 
cxpcnence of life in the Transvaal jail 17111 be convinced 
that the real road to nltimate happiness hes in going to 
jail and undergoing Fuffering^^ and privations there in the 
intcrc<-ts of one's country and rehgion 

Placf d in a siicilar position for refusing his poll-tax, the 
Arrcncan ati/en, Thoreau, expresed similar thoughts m 
1S42 Seeing the ■rails of the cell in which he ■vras condncd, 
made of f^hd ‘^tone two or three feet thick, and the door or 
wood and iron a foot thick, he said to himself thns — 
“ I ‘'aw that, if there was a wall of stone between me 
-rd mj townsmen, there was a still more difficnlt one to 
c’ mb or brcal tlirough b^-fcrc they could get to be a'' 
frcf- a- I rac I did rot frrl for a Tnorrent conGred, and 
t! <' r ’K «fcn-eil a g-rat waste of stone and iroi^ar 1 felt 



sour, rorcr tT rnisicAi. roncE lOS 

ns if I nlono of nil tuy townsmen lind paid my tns They 
plainl} did not know how to treat mo, but bohavod like 
por^onc who ai-o underbred In overj threat nnd in every 
compliment there was n blunder, for the} thought that my 
chief desire was to stand the other side of the stone-wall. 
I could not but smile to see how iiidustnouslj they looked 
the door on my meditations, which followed them out; 
again without lot or hindrance, nnd the)’’ were nearl} all 
that was dangerous As they could not reach mo, they 
had resolved to punish my body , just ns bojs if they can- 
not come to some person against whom they haie a spite, 
will abuse his dog T sav that the State was half-wutted, 
that it was timid ns a lone woman with her silver spoons, 
nnd that it did not know its friends from its foes, and I 
lost all my remaining lespeot for it, nnd pitied it” 


SOUL FORCE rs PHYSICAL FORCE 


The adhunUtges of sold force against physical force are 
icell jneiured hy Mr Gandhi in the following words — 

Pnssne resistance is an all-sided sword , it can be used 
anyhow , it blesses him who uses it nnd him against whom 
it is used without drawing a drop of blood , it produces 
far-reaching results It never rusts and cannot be stolen. 
Competition between passive resisters does*'not exhaust 
them The sword of passive resistance does not reqmro 
a scabbard and one cannot be forcibly dispossessed of it 



A MESSAGE TO THE CONGEESS 


ThtfoUoicing message io ihe Congress loaspubh^din 
dhe ''Indian Bemew" for December 1909 — 

You Ixave cabled me for a ^message to the forthcoming 
Congress I do not knoiv that I am at all competent to 
send any message Simple courtesy, however, demands 
1 tbcu’d say something m reply to your cable At 
the present moment I am unable to think of anything but 
the task immediately hefore me, namely, the struggle that 
IS going on in the Transvaal I hope our countrymen 
throughout India realise that it is national in its aim, in 
that it has been undertaken to save India’s honour I may 
be xvrong, but I have not hesitated pubhcly to remark that 
it is the greatest struggle of modem times, because it 
is the purest as well in its goal as in its methods 
Our countryunen in the Transvaal are fighting for the 
right of cultured Indians to enter the Transvaal in 
common with Europeans In this ^le fighters have no 
personal interest to serve, nor is there any material 
gam to accrue to anybody after the above-mentioned 
nght (vhich has for the first time in Colonial Legisla- 
tion been taken away) is restored The sons of 
Hindustan, who are in the Transvaal, are showing that 
they arc capable of fighting for an ideal pure and simple 
The method^ adopted in order to secure relief are also 
cfjually pure and equally simple Yiolenco in any shajie or 
form IS entirely e>^chercd They believe that self tuDering 
1 '= the only true and ofTectirc moans to procure Lasting 
rr ormc They endeavour to meet and conquer hatred by 
1^ < They opjKi'e the brute or physical force by soul-force, 
. 1 old that loyalty to an earthly sovereign or an earth Jy 
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constitution is subordinnto to lo 3 filty to God nnd His 
constitution. In interpreting God’s constitution through 
-thoir conscience thoj ndniit that they mn}’ possibly bo wrong 
Henco, in resisting or disregarding those mnn-ninde laws 
which they considoi to bo inconsistent w ith the eternal 
laws of God, they accept with resignation the penalties 
provided by the former, and trust to the working of time 
and to the best in human nature to make good thou 
position. If they are wrong, the}’ alone sufler, and the 
established oi'der of things continues In the process ovei 
2,500 Indians or nearly one-half of the resident Indian 
population, or one fifth of the possible Indian population 
of the Transiaal, have suffered impnsonment, carrying 
with it t-flrnh]Q hardships Some of them have gone to 
gaol again and again Mnnj’ families have been im- 
povenshed Several merchants haie accepted pniation 
rather than surrender their manhood Incidentally, the 
Hindu-I\[ahomedan problem has been solved in South . 
Afncn. Wo lealise there that the one cannot do wathout 
the other Jtahomedaiis, Parsees and Hindus, or taking 
them provincial!}', Bangalees, Sladrasees, Punjabis, Afghani- 
stanees, and Bombayites, have fought shoulder to shouldei 
I\enturoto suggest that a struggle such ns this is 
worthy of occupying the best, if not, indeed, the exclusive 
attention of the Congress If it be not impertinent I 
would like to distinguish between this and the other items 
on the programme of the Congress The opposi^on to the 
laws oi the policy with which the other items deal does 
not involve any material suQenng the Congress activity 
consists in a mental attitude without corresponding action 
In the Transvaal case the law and the policy it enunciates 
being wrong, we disregard it, and therefore consciously and 
deliberately sufier material and physical injury action 
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follows, and corresponds to, our mental attitude. If the 
view here submitted be correct, it will be allowed that in 
asking for^ the best place in the Oongress programme- 
for the Transvaal question, I have not been unreasonable^ 
May I also suggest that in pondering over and con' 
centrating our attention upon passive resistance such as- 
has been described above, we would perchance find out- 
that, for the many ills we sufiper from in India, passive 
resistance is an infallible panacea It is worthy of careful 
study, and I am sure it will be found that it is the only 
weapon that is suited to the genius of our people and our 
land, which is the nursery of the most ancient religions 
and has very little to learn from modern ci-vilization — a 
civilization based on violence of the blaekMt-/-’'^?® largely 
a negation of the Divine in man, and ' rushing 

headlong to its own rum 



OOITQUER HATRED BY LOVE 


The following 7s an extinct fiom the message thof 
Mr. Qandln sent to the J^ational Congiessat Lahore 

The sons of Hindustan, who are in the Transvaal, me 
showing that they are capable of fighting foi an ideal puie 
and simple The methods adopted in otder to secure relief 
are also equally puie and equally simple Violence in any 
shape or form is entirely eschewed They believe that 
self-suftering is the only tiue and eflToctive means to piocure 
lasting reforms They endeavour to meet and conquei 
harted by love They oppose the bi ute or physical force by 
soul- force They' hold that loyalty to an earthly sovereign 
or an earthly constitution is suboi dmate to loyalty to God 
and his constitution In interpieting God’s constitution, 
thiough then conscience, they admit that they may possibly 
be wrong Hence, ini resisting or disregarding these man- 
made laws, which they consider to be inconsistent with the 
eternal laws of God, they accept with resignation th& 
penalties provided by the former, and trust to the working 
of time and to the best in human nature to make good; 
their position. If they are wrong, they alone suffer and 
the established order of things continues 



THE GAINS OF THE PASSIVE JRESISTANOB 
STRUGGLE 


English rendering from Gitzarati., ortginaUy jmblish- 
ed m the “ Indian Mevievo "for Nov , Dec ,1911 

Very oftaa we come across Indians who question the 
utility of passive resistance as earned on in this countty 
(South Afnca) They say that what our people have got 
as a result of the temble suflerings in the jails and outside 
in some proposed modification in the Immigration Law, 
which they cannot understand, and which is hardly likely 
■to be of any practical value to them The maximum gam 
Ciom the struggle, according to their view, is that thereby 
a few very highlj -educated Indians who are least likely to 
bo of any use to them will find it possible to enter the 
country For the edification of those who hold the above 
wiew, we propose to give a short summary of the gains 
tborcof. 

That thereby the Indian community could preserve 
its national self respect according to our proverb, one irho 
can presouo liis self-respect can presorv’e everything else. 
That thoroby the Registration Act of 1907 has got to 
bo saopt oil the statute book 

That thereby the nhole of India became acquainted 
■with our di'yibihtics in this country 

That tK ough it othoi nations beenmo acquainted ivith 
our gnoianccs and began to apprcciato us better 

That by It nns brought about ttio prohibition of 
Indian indentured labour to Natal by the Indian 
C»o\crnmont 

11 helpol to bnng about some dosir- 

a j . modificvtion in the Licencing Law of Natal 



Titr o\r<t< ot Ttir r\‘5M\r nnst'rrANCi s 


Tint It bioiipht nbout tJio <1l‘-.^Ilo^\•nncl> of tbo Rogie- 
Irition Ln^\ of Ilbo(lr‘'ia which wnn fmmod on tiio pnmb 
bT^ic n*: that of tbo Tmnp\nnl 

That it brought about tho ilipollownnco of tho most 
obnoMOUs Licon*;ing T^aw of Natnl An} ono who doubts 
this st-xtomcnt had botloi refer to tho despatch of tho 
Imjierial Go\ eminent disallowing tho Act and tho reasons 
for such disallowance 

Tliat but for tho struggle tho otbei Oolonios m South 
Africa would baac pissed Immigration Kcstriction Laws 
Pimilar to tho law in tho Tiansanal 

Tint but for the struggle, tho Transvaal Logislatuio 
would bale passed other Anti- Asiatic Laws ns haish ns tho 
Immigration Itestiiction IjWW 

That tho stiugglo brought about tbo lopoal of tho 
llailwa} Regulations which din'crontintod between tho 
whito and tho coloiucd people and that tho} aio now 
applicable to all cciually * 

That It 18 a matter of common knowledge that tho 
Transanal RogistiatioitLaw of 1D07 was the first of a senes 
of Anti-Asiatic Laws that wore proposed to bo added to 
tho statute book Tho unanimous opposition of tho Indians 
to this law, howovor, dotorrod tho Tiansvaal Qoaornmont 
from taking up the other legislation 

That it hi ought into oxistonco a eommitteo consisting 
of Eiuopeans under tho piesidonoy of l\Ir Hosken which 
oould not ha\ o come into oMstonco othoi w iso « This com- 
mittee IS likel} to ho useful to Indians in thoir fiituro^ 
struggle 

That besides those who have already joined tho 
committee, it has cieatod, in a groat many othei 
Eiuopeans, feelings of sjmpathy and logaid for Indians. 
That thereby the Indian community has gained a 
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great deal of prestige and that those Europeans who before 
"the struggle used to treat Indians with contempt, have 
been taught to show them due regard and consideration 
That the Government now feels that the strength 
which IS in us is unconquerable 

That the majority of the Indians domiciled in the 
country showed themselves quite cowardly before the 
struggle It has, however, given them more vigour and 
courage Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as men 
That whereas before the straggle, there was no 
woman’s movement in Johannesburg, now there is a class 
opened under Mrs Vogle who gives her services free to 
the community 

That jail life which seemed so dreadful to Indians 
bofoio the struggle, is no longer ternfjing to them 
‘ That although on account of the struggle, Mr Oacha- 
lia and others have lost almost nil their eaithly possessions, 
they fool that ns a consequence thereof, they have acquired 
much strength of mind and character which they could not 
have purchased with any amount of money and which 
nothing but the actual stmgglo could have infused into 
them 

That but for the struggle, the Indian communitj' 
would have continued to icmain ignorant of the fact that 
in the lannl section thereof, there wore men and women 
V ho wore great assets to their people, and who would do 
civdit to anj community 

That the struggle, which brought about the Transvaal 
lav of l'i08, revived the nghts of hundreds of Indians 
ho had h ft the country during the great v nr 

That the Indian community now stands before the 
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•n-orld fully acquitted of nil charges of fraud which were 
levelled against them before the present settlement 

That the withdrawal of the Bill introduced in the 
Union Paihament exempting Europeans from the paj-ment 
■of the poll-tax in Natal is one of the freshest instances 
showing the dread the authonties have of a fresh passive 
resistance stiuggle on the part of Indians 

That the struggle made General Smuts rescind his 
■own orders on three and the Imperial Government on two 
difierent occasions 

That before the struggle, all laws used to be framed 
against us independently of us and what we thought of 
them, but that since the struggle the authorities are obhged 
to take our views and feelings into their consideration and 
they cei tainly show more regard to them 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the prestige of 
the Indian community stands on a much higher level than 
■evei befoie Bettei this than the iiches of the whole world. 
That the community has demonstrated to the world 
the invulnerabihtj of ‘^Truth ” 

That by keeping its full faith in God the community 
has vindicated the glory of Religion " Where there is 
truth and where there is religion, there alone is victory ” 

On bestowing more thought on the question and look- 
ing at it from its various bearings, one can find much more 
to say ns to the fruits thereof, than what has been stated 
above The last on the list; however, is incomfJarably the 
best of them all Such a great fight could not have been 
earned on successfully without fully trusting in God He 
was our only prop all that time Those who put their 
implicit faith in Him cannot but reach their aims The 
struggle mil not have been earned on in vain, if, as a result 
of it, we shall have learnt to put still more trust in Him 



THE THEORY AND PRAOTIOE OP PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 


From the “ Souvenir of the Passive Resistance Movement 
m South Africa^ 1300-1914” — 

I shall he at least far away from Phoonix if not 
actually in the Motherland, when this commemoration 
issue IS published I would, however, leave behind me my 
innermost thoughts upon that which has made this special 
issue necessary fVithoat passive resistance there would 
have been no richly illustrated and important special issue 
of Indian Opinion which has for the lost eleven years, in 
an unpretentious and humble manner, endeavoured to 
servo my countrymen and South Africa, a period causing 
‘ the most cntica! stage that they will, perhaps, over have to 
pass through It marks the nso and growth of passive 
resistance which has attracted worlVI-wide attention 

The term does not fit the activity of the Indian 
communit} during the past eight years Its crjuivalont in 
the vernacular, rondoicd into English, moans Truth Force 
I thini Tol«tov called it also Soul Force or Love-Force, 
and so It IS Carried out to its utmost hmit, this foice is 
independent of pccuniaij or other matonol assistance, 
tertainlj, Cven in its elementary form, of phjsical fo-co or 
vioUnre Indeed, vnolonco is tho negation of this great 
‘■piritiial forcf , which can only ho cultivated or wielded by 
tho'o who will cntircl} oscliow violence It is a force that 
mav hi used hj individuals ns vicll ns hj communities It 
tna}, be ve-ed ns ivdl in political as in domestic alFnirs Its 
'"iivn al npphcvbilitj i^- a demonstration of its jicrmanoncc 
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nnJ Itiinh" um^iI nliko 113 men, Momcn, 

ninl i, hil(1f\ ti It Is uiitnio {o ^13 tint it i‘- 1 foitio 

to !>'' U'( i 5 i'n!\ 113 tlio iK *=0 lonj: is 11103 •'t'o ‘I’lo 

c*" nif^'Mnc Mol'-nro In Molitiro This t-uporsfition niisf“i 
fiom t!io uicoinplcjoni ss of iho 1 iiftlish ospnssion It is 
irijj sjhl( for till' ' who roiisuU-i thomsohi's to In* wofik to 
nj)j'l3 this foroo ()ol3 those who lonliso timt thoio is 
soim tiiirif; III limn wliioli is siiponoi to t!io biiito iiutmo in 
liiiii, mil tint tlio Iittoi i(h\n\>, 3ioI(ls to it, c.in olloLtnoI) 
hoPissne UosTstors 'Itiisfoice is to Molonro nml, tlioi-o- 
foio. to nil t\i inn\, nil injustice wlmt hf,'ht is (o dnikncss 
In polities, Its iiso Is biseil upon the iiiiimitnblo nniMm 
tlmt ftoitinnioiit of fht' jicoplc is jios^siblo onl3 so loiip ns 
thoj coiisrnt oithci toiiscioiish or unconscioiisl3 to bo 
po\irncil Wo did not want to bcpoicinod 113 th«> Asiatic 
Act of l'' 0 r of the 'IriinsMinl, and it had to go befoio this 
iniplit3 foioo Two C0U1-5CS wcio open to lib — to nso Molonco 
when we woio tailed upon to submit to tho Act, 01 tobuflci 
the ponnltics piesci ibcd under tho Act, iiid thus to draw 
out nnd ovbibit the foiwo of the soul witliin us foi n ponod 
long onom.'h to nppenl to tlio 83 nipathotic choid in thogo\- 
ornors or tho Inw iiinkcis We hnao t-ikon long to nchioio 
wlmt wo set about stining foi That was boenubo 
out Pat-sno Resmtanco was not of tho most cooipleto 
t3jK) All Pnssno Rcsibtorh do not undorstnnd tho 
full \nluo of the force, nor lin\o wo men w’ho nlwn38 from 
tonmction refrain fiom \iolonce Tho uso of ihis force 
loquiics tho adoption of po\ort3-, in tlio sense that wo 
must be inditloront wliothei wo have tho wheiowithal to 
food 01 clothe oursoh os During tho past struggle, all 
Pn=si\o Resistors, if anj at all, weio not pieparod to go 
that length Some again wore onl3’^ Passive Eesisteis 
so called Tho3' camo -without an} conviction, often 
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■nth mixed motives, ’less often tvith impure 
Some even, ■whilst engaged in the struggle, 'WO g ^ 
have resorted to violence b'at for most •ngflari^ ^ 
vision Thus it was that the struggle became p 
for the exercise of the purest soul-force, m ite P® 
form, hnngs about instantaneous relief For this 
prolonged traimng of the individual soul is an a - 
necessity, so that a perfect Passive Resister has 
he almost, if not entirely, a perfect man ^ 

all suddenly hacome such men, bat, if my proposi 
IS correct — as T know it to be correct — the greater 
spint of Passive Resistance m us, the better men 
■will become Its use, therefore, is, I think, id 
putable, and it is a force which, if it became unive 
■would revolutionise «ooial ideals and do away 
despotisms and the ever-gro^wing militancm under ■w 
the nations of the TVest arc groaning and are being altoo 
. crushed to death, and which fairly promises to overwhelm 
even the nations*’Qf the East If the past stmggls has 
produced even a few Indians wb(^ vrould dedicate them 
selves to the task of becoming Passive Resisters as nearly 
perfect as possible, they would not only have served 
themselves in the truest ':eiise of the term, they would 
also have “^orved humanity at large Thus vie'wed, Passive 
Resictancc is the noblest and the best education dt 
should come, not after the ordinary education in letters 
of children, but it should precede it It 'WiU not be 
<lenif-d that a child, before it begins to write ^ts 
alphaV*- and to gam worldly knowledge, should know what 
the tonl ic, v-hat truth is, ivhat love m, ivhat powers are 
latent m the foul It should be an essential of real educa- 
tion that a child should learn that, in the struggle of life» 
It can fa>ilj conquer hate bj love, untruth bj truth, 
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violonco by sdf-sullonng It wns bocauso I folfc tho foicos 
of this truth, that, dining tlio latfcop pnifc of tho atiuggle, 
I ondoiivomod, ns much ns 1 could, to tram tho cinidion at 
Tolstoy Faim and then at PlucniK along theso linos, and 
ono of tho lonsons for my dopaituro to India is still fmthoi 
to loaliso, as I nlioady do in pait, my own impoifoction 
as a Passivo Rosistoi, and tlion to tiy to poifoct mj'self, 
foi I boliovo that it IS m India that tho nouost appioicli 
to poifoction 18 most possible. 
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Translation of the original in Guzai ati piiblished during 
the agitation against the internments in June, 1917 

The English expression ‘ Passive Besistance ’ hardly 
denotes the force about ivhich I propose to write But 
Satyngrahn, i e , Truth-force, eonectly convejs the meaning 
Truth-force is soul-force, and is the opposite of the force 
of arms The former is a purely religious instrument ^ 
its conscious u'JO is, therefore, possible only in men religious- 
ly inclined Pmlilnd, hfirabai and others were Passive 
Bcsistei's (in the sense in which the expression is heie 
used ) At the time of the Moroccan Wai, the French 
guns wore plajing upon the Arabs of Morocco The latter 
belioicd that they wei e fighting foi their religion The} 
defied de \th and w ith ‘ Allah ’ on their lips rushed into 
Iho cannon’s mouth There was no room left hero foi 
them to deal death The Fi-onch gunneis declined to 
work thou guns against these Ara-os The} throw up 
their hat*! in the air, lushed forward and with shouts 
of cheer embraced these brave Arabs This is an illus- 
tration of “ Passu o Resist luce ” and its victor} The 
Arabs were not consciousl} “ Passu o Resisters ” The} 
prepared to f ice death in a fit of frens} The spiiit 
of love was absent in them A “Passive Rcsister ” lias 
no spirit ohtni i in him It is not Anger that bids him 
court Death But it is b} reason of his abilit} to suflei 
that bo rtfiuc-- to siurendcr to tho so-called encni} or tho 
l}r\nt Ihus a “ Passu 0 llesister " has need to haao 
roiirig( , foigutnr-s and lore Imam Ilusam and his 
blM> band itfu-ed to }iold to i hat to them appealed to be 
an unju-l ordot Tlu} 1 new at tho time that Death nlono 
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-Tvoiild be tbeir lot If they yielded to it, they felt that their 
tannhopd and their religion would be in jeopardy They^ 
therefore, welcomed the embrace of Death. Imam Husain 
(Preferred the slaughter in his arms of his son and nephew, 
for him and them to suflei fioiii thirst, rather than submit 
to hat to him appeared to bo an unjust oialei It is my belief 
that the rise of Islam has been due not to the sword, but to 
the self-immolation alone of the Fikeers of Islam There is 
little to boast of in the abilitj* to wield the swoid "Wlien 
the striker finds out his mistake, he understands the 
sinfulness of his act which now becomes muider and has to 
lepent of his folly "Whereas he who courts death even 
though he might ha\e done so in erroi, foi him it is still a 
\actoij ‘ Passive Resistance’ is the Religion of Ahimsa It 
IS, thei-efoie, everj where and alwaj s a dot} and is desiinble 
Voilence is Himsui and has been discarded in all religion's 
Dven the dev otees of methods of violence impose elaborate 
i-estiictions upon their use ‘ Passive Resistance ’ admits 
of no such limits It is limited onl\ by the insuthciency of 
the Passive Resistei’s strength to suflei 

Iso one else but a " Passive Resistor ” can answer the 
question whether his “Passive Resistance” is lawful oi 
other wise The public can onlj judge after the“Pissive 
Resistei ” has begun his work Ho cannot be deteia-ed by 
public displeasui'e His operations are not founded upon 
Arithmetical Foniiulv Ho may bo considered clever 
politician or a thoughtful man who commences his so-called 
Passive Resistance onlj after hav mg w eighed chances of 
success -and failure But ho is bj no means a “ Passive 
Resistor ’ The former acts because ho must 

Both Soul-force and force of Arms are from times 
immemorial Both 1 ave received then duo meed of praise 
in the accepted religious literature They respectively 
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rc'iri Ferres'- of Gt^Jj fer-3 >:%i] Tee Irjdi^n Uli&f 1 = 
*”£' in this l^rd £1 tiroc *~}!^rn tio lora^ of Good 
T'^f- p-c'^r-^f T/.it ftill rtmair;' otJi idtal. 

1 oroj/e f wrr i r,'^ -i forcible lUn ‘ration of pmodoT' insr ce o'^ 
t’ r Porr^. 0'' F -il 
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thoreforo shuns bojcott, but takes the Swndoshi \ow 
Rs R p<u t of his religion nnd iievei ivai el's in practising it 
Fearing God alone, ho is armid of no other ponoi. Fear 
of kings can noior make him foisako the path of duty. 

In view of the foregoing, it is hardly uecossaiy for me 
to saj that it is our duty to make use of “Pissive Eesis- 
tance” 111 oiderto piocuro the release of Mi’s Besant and 
hoi comrades It is beside the point uhethei one appioies 
of all 01 any of her acts I ccitamly disappioio of some 
of hoi acts But in my humble opinion, the Goieinment 
have giieiously eiied in inteining them, and it is an net of 
injustice I know that the Goi ernment think otheiwise. 
It IS possible that the public ai-e in error in desiiing then 
release The Govoimnenet hue acted upon then belief 
Hom aie the public to make an aiiectivo demonstration of 
then Mounded feelings ? Petitions and the like are a 
ramedy foi endurable grieiancos For the unenduiable, 
“ Passu e Resistance ” alone is the ramedy Only those 
who considei the wioijg to be unendurable wall, when the 
feeling possesses them, dedicate themselves body and soul 
to the i-olease of l\li'S Besant Such self-surrender is the 
most eflectue demonstration of a people’s desire. And 
before it the mightiest powei must bend Such is my 
unalterable faith in the elhcacj of -.oul-foice People 
Tuaj restrain the supreme demonstration m view of 
Ml Montagu’s impending MSit Such ^elf-imposed 
I'estrnint will be a token of their sense of justice nnd 
then faith in the Government But, if the interned nie 
not releised licforo his amval, it will be our dutj to take 
up the matchless force I have endeavoured to describe. 
Its use will be a true measure foi the Government or 
the pain felt by us , oiii intention cannot be to irntate or 
harass them , in my opinion, adoption of Satyagrabn will 
bo n sen ice to the Government 
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These prison experiences were oinginally written by Mi 
Oandhi in Guzeratt and we are indited to the “ Modem 
Review ” for the following Englteh version 

INSPECnOV 

Whon the diflerent inspectors come to inspect, all the 
piisonors have to post themselves in a iwy, and take oil 
their caps to salute them As all of us had English caps, 
there was no difhcultj in observing this rule It was both 
legal and proper that we should take oil our caps The 
v/ords of diiection used were “ fall in ” These words bad, 
so to speak, become oui food, ns wo had to “ fall in” four 
or five times a daj One of these olheers, an assistant to 
‘ the Chief ^yardol, uas a little stiff necked and so the 
Indians had nicknamed him, “ General Smuts ” Gonor- 
nllj ho uas the first to coino in the uornings, and again in 
the evenings At half past nine the Uoctoi came Ho 
was verj good and kind, and unfailing in bis inquiries 
Each prisoner had, according to jail inks, to show all parts 
of his bod}, on the first da} to tho Doctor, stripping him- 
self bare of all clothes, but ho was Lind enough not to 
onfoice tho s lint in our aaso AYlicn man} inoio Indians 
had conUjdic simpl} told us to report to him if any one had 
go' itcht“, etc, so that ho might evamino him in camera 
At half p I’-t tin or eleven, tho Governor and Chief Warder 
camp Tho former was a firm, ju^t and quiet iiaturcd 
ohp'r Ills invaii iblo inquiiies were whether wo wero 
all nebt, wbtthfr wo wanted at)}thitig, whtthoi wc had 
nnj coniplamfs to male Mheiuvor wo Jiad an} such, lio 
hianl thiiii (ittPiitivclv, and gave us lehcf, if ho could 
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^omo of tho‘:o conipliijnts nnd grievances I slmll rofor to 
later on ITip depot} camo nlpo at timcp Ho ■was kind- 
hearted too But the best of them all u-as our Chief 
Warder Himself deeply icligious, ho was not onl} kind 
and courteous towards us, but o\cr} prisoner sang his 
praises in no measured terms Ho was attentne in presoiw- 
ing to tho pnsoners all thou lights, ho ovei looked then 
trivial faults, and knowing in our caso that wo weio all 
innocent bo was particulai} kind to us, and to show his 
kindness ho often camo and t ilked to us 
IXCnEASI IN OLK MJMBl RS 

I have said bofolo that thcio woio onl} five of us 
passive rosisteis, at fust On 14tli Januai}, Tuosda} , 
camo in Mr Thambi Naidu, the Chief Picket and Mi 
Koin, tlio Piosidcnt of tho Chinese Association Wo all 
weio pleased to icceivo thorn On tho 18th, fourteen 
others joined us, ini hiding Samundai Khan He was in 
for two months Tho rest were Madiasio, Kunamias and 
Gujarati Hindus Tliey weie ariested foi hawking without 
liconccs, and sentenced to pa} a fine of £ 2 , and in default 
to 1 1 da} s’ imprisonmont They had bi-avel} elected to 
go to jail On 21st, 7G others camo In this batch only 
xvawab Khan had two months, tho rest were with a fine 
of 01 in default 14 da} s’ impiisonment jMost of them 
wore Gujai-nti Hindus, some Kunami^is nnd some IMadrasis 
On the 22nd, So, on tho 2Sid, 3, on the 24th, 1, on the 
25th, 2, on tho 28th, 0, and in tho evening 4 n?ore, nnd 
on the 29th, 4 Kunamias added to oui numbers So that 
by tho 29th, thoro were 155 passive resisters mcaicerated 
On the 30th, I was removed to Pretoiin, but I knew that 
•on that da} 5 oi 6 others bad come in 

FOOD 

Tho question of food is of great moment to many of 
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US, in all circumstances, but to those in prison, it is of the 
greatest importance They are greatly in need of good 
food The rule is that a prisoner has to rest content with 
jail food, he cannot procure any from outside The same 
IS the case with a soldier who has to submit to his regula- 
tion rations, but the difierence between the two is thathis 
fnends can send othei food to the soldiei and he can take 
it, u hile a prisoner is prohibited from doing so So that 
this prohibition about food is one of the signs of being m 
prison E\on in general conversation, you will find the 
jail-officers, saying that there could be no exercise of taste 
about prison diet, and no such article could be allowed 
therein In a talk ivith the puson medical olhcer, I told 
him that it uas necessary for us to have some tea, oi gliee 
01 some such thing along with bread, and he said, jou 
want to eat with taste, and no palatable thing could bo 
allowed in a prison 

According to the regulations, in the first week, an 
Indian gets, in the morning 12 oz of “ mealie pap” with- 
out sugar or ghee , at noon, 4 oz of iica and one oz of 
glwo, in the eiening, from 5 dajs, I 2 oz of inealio pap, 
for 3di}< 12 07 of boiled beans and salt This scale has 
been modelled on the dietarj of the Kaffirs, the onlj 
difleronco being that in the evening, the Knftirs aio given 
cnivhcd maizo coin and I ird or fat, while the Indians got 
iicc In the second week, and thenceforward, for two 
d V} boileil potatoes and for two dajs, cabbage', or 
pnmpi m or some such vegetable is given along with mai~e 
llour Tho'o who tike meat ire given meat with vegc- 
tahlc' on Sundnjs 

Thf tir-t hatch of prisoners had rc'olved to solicit foi 
no f (vours at the liand' of Government, and to take what- 
ever fool V tvs icrvod out, if not rchgiouslj objectionable 
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cpeiking thonbo\o u ns not n propor kind of diet 
for Indians, though modicnll), of course, it contained 
fcuthcient nutrition T\lai 70 is tho dm!} food of the Knflii'S, 
so this diet suits them, in^, tho} tliri\o on it, in jail But 
Indians inrelj use niniro floui, iico onlj suits them "NYo 
lie not used to oat beans alone, nor could mo like \cgo- 
tablos as cooked bj' or foi Knfliis Thej no\or clean tho 
acgctablcs aioi season tlioiii with any spiccs Again tho 
aogotables cooked foi tho Kafliis niosth consist of tho 
peelings loft aftoi tho saino ha\o boon piopared foi tho 
European coiiMcts Foi spices, nothing olso besides salt 
is gi\on Sugai is no\ci dioaint of Thus tho food 
question was a a oiy diflicult ono foi us all Still, ns we 
had dotoi mined that tho passiao icsistois wcio neithoi to 
solicit nor ask for fnaours fioni tho jail authoiitios, wo 
tiled to rest content with this kind of’food 

In roph to his inquuios wo had told tho Goaoinor, 
that tho food did not suit us, but avo woio dotei mined not 
to ask foi an) faa GUI'S flora Oovoinracnt If Govoinmont 
of its oaan accoid avantou to make a chango, it aaould bo 
aaolcomo, olso aao aaould go on taking tho logulation diet 

But this dotoiniination could not Inst long When 
othois joinod us, avo thought it avould bo inipiopor to make 
them shaio this tioublo aaitli us also Was it not sufh- 
ciont that they had shaiod tho piison with us? So avo 
began to talk to tho Goaeinoi on their behalf We told 
him, aae aveio pi-epaiod to tako nii) kind of food, "but the 
later batches could not do so Ho thought oa ei the mat- 
toi, and said that ho arould alloaa them to cook separately,, 
if tho) put it on tho gi ound of religion but tho articles of 
food avould bo tho same, it did not lest avith him to make 
any changes in them 

In the meantime, foiiitoon others had joined us, aniL 
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some of them elected to starve rather than take meahe 
pap So I read the jail rules and found out that applica- 
tions in such matters should be made to the Director of 
Prisons I asked, therefore, the Governor to be permitted 
to applj to him, and sent the following petition 

Ao onderaignca pnsionera beg to state that we sro all 

Asiatics, IS Indians and S Chinese 

I? Indians get for their breahfast mcalie pap, and the 
mere, nee and ghee, they get beans thnee and “pep" four 
mes e V ere given potatoes on SatnrdaYS and greens on Sandajs 
gcoands, wc cannot eat meat some are entirely 
^ , ‘"'I®*! f'om taking it, and others cannot do so becansc of its 
not being religion ly slaughtered 

The Chinese get maize-corn instead of nee All the pnson- 
to European food, and they also eat bread 
-ir,^ a cf ho'ir preparations None of ns is used tomealicpap, 
and some of ns snEer from indigestion 

Ckin!!!" f ““ breakfast at all only at tiroes, when the 

or two bread, out of merov, gave them a piece 

I we eaten the same When this 
otTcnce .n 7 s Governor, be said we were gaiU> of a jail 

otfeneo in thus accepting bread J <> 

Ko if if.”'' T"'””. entirely unsuitable to ni* 
roles ° 'PP y *bat nc should be given food according to the 

or in ihr (.11'°^'^?" prisoners and incalie pip be left out entirely, 

and L as would support 

us. and bo in r oosonanen with our habits and Customs 
ibis IS an urgent raitler and a replj be sent by wire 
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commended an nllownnce of flour, ghee, iice and pulse > 
but before it could take efleot, ue had been released, and 
so nothing moie happened 

In the beginning when there was only eight of us ure 
did not cook ourselves, so we used to get uncooked nee 
and ill-cooked vegetables whenever the same woregiien^ 
so ue obtained pel mission to cook for ourselves On the 
fust da}. Ml Kadva cooked After that Mr Thambi 
Kaidu and Mi Jivan both took up the function, and in 
oui last da}s the} had to cook for about 150 men They 
hid to cook once onl} , excepting on vegetible days which 
Mere tiioin a week — iihen they had to do so twice Mi 
ISTiidu took gieat trouble over this I used to distiibute 

From the st}l6 of the petition the leadei must have 
noted the fact that it iias presented on behalf of all 
Indian piiscnei-s and not us (eight) alone '^''e 
t liked with the Governor also on the same lines and 
he had promised to look into it foi all the Asiatic pnson- 
eis We still hope that the jail diet of the Indians 
Mould be iiupioied * 

Again the thi-oo Chinese used to got other articles 
instead of rice, and hence anno}anco Mas felt, ns theie Mas 
in appeai-ance of then being considered sepai-ato fiom and 
infeiioi to us Foi this leison, I applied, on then behalf, 
to the Goiornoi and to Mr Pin} ford, and it M-as ordered 
that the} should be placed on the same lei el as Indiins 

It is instiuctn e to compare this dietai} witli^bat of 
the Eniopeans The} get foi their morning breakfast 
“ pip and 8 o^ of bioad , for the midd n meal, bread and 
soup or bread and meit, oi breid and meat and pot itoes 
oriegotibles and in the eionings bread and “pap ' 
Thus the} got bread thrice in the da} , and so tliev do not 
care whether the} hive the “ pap ’ oi not Again thei get 
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meat or soup, in addition Besides this they are often 
given tea or cocoa This will show that both the Euro 
peans and the native Kaffirs get food suitable to them, and 
it IS the poor Indians alone who suffer They had no 
special dietary of then own If they were treated like 
Euiopaans in food, they the Europeans would have felt 
ashamed, and no one had the concern to find out what was 
the food of the Indian They had thus to be ranked with 
the Kaffirs and silently starve For this state of circum- 
stances 1 find fault with oui own people the Passive 
Resisters Some Indians got the requisite food by stealth, 
others put up with whatever they got, and were eithei 
ashamed to niuke public the story of their distress or had 
no thought for others Hence the outside public remained 
in the dark If we wore to follow truth and agitate where 
ne got injustice, there would be no room to undergo such 
inconveniences If we were to leave self anji apply our- 
selves to the good of others, grievances would get remedied 
soon But just ns it is nccessaiy to take steps for the 
ledrcss of such complaints, so it is necessary to think of 
certain othoi tilings also It is but meet for pnsonois to 
undergo certain inconveniences If there bo no trouble, 
what IS the good of being called a prisorer? Those vvlio 
aro the masters of thoir minds, take pleasure even in sufler 
ing, and live Inppilj in jails They do not lose sight of 
the CMstenco of the suffering, and they should not do so, 
considering that there are others also Buttering with them 
There is another evil habit of ours, and that is oui 
tenacitj in sticking to our manners and customs We 
must do in Romo ns the Romans do We aio livnng m 
bouth Africa and wo must accustom ourselves to what is 
coiiMdertd good food hero » Mcnlic pap ” is a food, as 
oOol, “iniplo and cheap as our wheat Wo car not say R 
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IS without tnste, sometimes, it beats 'wheat even It is 
TO} belief that out of lespect for the country of our adop- 
tion, wo must take food winch grows m that country, if it 
he not unwholesome Many “ Whites ” like this “ pap ” 
and eat it in the moimng' It becomes palatable if milk oi 
sugai or oven ghee be taken with it For these I'easons 
and for the fact that we might have to go to jail again, in 
the future, it is advisable foi eveiy Indian to accustom 
himself to this prepamtion of maize With this habit 
■even when the time comes to take it merely with salt, we 
would not find it hard to do so It is incumbent on us to 
leave off some of oui habits for the good of oui countij , 
All those nations that Jiave advanced have given up these 
things wheie there was nothing substantial to lose The 
Salvation Army people attract the natives of the soil, by 
adopting then customs, diess, etc, if not paiticulariy 
•objectionable 


SICKNESS 

It would ha\e been n» miracle had no one out of 150 
prisoners fallen ill The fiist to be taken ill was JIi 
Samundai Khan He had been bi ought into jul ailing 
and was taken to Hospital the nest day jMi Kadva was 
a victim to iheumatism, and for some daj s he did not 
mind beiug treated -bj the Doctor in the prison cell itself, 
but eventuallj he had to go to the Hospital too Two 
othois sufiered from fainting fits and were take* theie 
The reason was that it was very hot then, and the 
conMcts had to lemain out in the sun the whole day, and 
so thej fell down in fits Wo nursed them as best we 
-could Later on INIi Kawab Khan also succumbed, and 
on the day of our i-elease he had to bo led out by hand 
He had impro\cd a little after the Doctor had oideied 
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milk, etc , to be given to him On the whole, still, it may 
be safel} said, that the Passive Resistors fared well 
PAUCITY OF SPACE 

I have stated already that our cell had space enough 
to accommodate only fifty-one prisoners, and the same 
holds good with regard to the area Latei on when instead of 
'll there were 151 souls to be accommodated, great difficulty 
was felt The Governor had to pitch tents outside, and many 
had to go there During our last days, about a hundred 
had to be taken out to sleep, and back again the moining 
The area space was too small for this number, <ind we 
could pass our time there mth great difficulty Added to ^ 
this was our evil inbom habit of spitting everywhere, 
which rendered the place dirty, and there was the danger 
of disease breaking out Fortunately oui companions 
were amenable to advice, and assisted us in keeping the 
compound clean bcrupulous care was exercised in inspect- 
ing the aioa and privies, and this saved the inmates from 
disease Every one will admit that the Government was 
at fault in incvrcontirg such a lal^e number in so narrow 
a ‘-pace If the room was insufficient, it was incumbent 
on tiie Government not to send so many there, and if the 
struggle had been prolonged, it would not have been possi- 
blo for the Goveinmoiit to commit anj more to thispiison 

RIDDING 

I hive alroilv mentioned that the Governor had 
idlov oJ*us tlic u‘-( of a tiblo, with pen, ink, etc Wo had 
the free ran of the prison library also I had tiken from 
there, the woiks of Cirlylo and the Bible From tlio 
thiiK e Interpreter, v housed to come theie, I had bor- 
roi-i d the Ivnivn r Shanf translated into English, Spceeh- 
t- cf IIuvloj, Cvrlvlo'n Jure-, of Burns, Johnson, and 
''rot*, and Bvcone Es^iyt; Qp y taken tbo 
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Bhagavad Gita, with Manilal Natbubhai’s Aunotations,. 
several Tamil woiks, an Urdu book from the Mouln 
Sahib, the writings of Tolstoy, Ruskin and Socrates 
Many of these I read oi le-iead in the jail I used to study 
Tamil regularlj In the morning I used to read the Gita 
and at noon, mostly the Koran In the evening I 
taught the Bible to ]\Ii Foietoon, who was a Chinese 
Ohiistian He wanted to leain English, and I taught it 
to him thioiigh the Bible 

If I had been pei mitted to spend out my full period, I 
would have been able to complete my translations of a book 
each of Oailjle and Ruskin I behe\e that as I was fully 
occupied in the study of the above works, I would not have 
become tiied even if I had got moie than two months , not 
only that but I would have added usefully to mj know- 
ledge and studies I would have passed a happj life, be- 
lieving as I do that whoevei has a taste for reading good 
books IS able to beoi loneliness in an> place with great 
ease . t » • , 

rbJjgioos stodt. 

In the West, ve now see, that as a matter of fact, the 
State looks after the rehgion of all its piisonera, and 
hence, we hnd a Church m the J ohannesburg prison foi its 
inmates, but it is pi onded to meet only the needs of the 
"Whites, who alone aie allowed access therato I asked for 
special pei mission foi Mi, Poretoon and myself, but the 
Governor told me it was only foi IFAife Christian prisoners 
E\ erj Sunday , they attend it, and preachers of different 
denominations give them religious lessons there 

Several missionaiies come in to convert the Kaffirs 
also, with special permission. There is no Church foi them 
they sit in the open, Jews also have got their own 
preachers to look nftei them. It is only the Hindus and 
9 
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3Ialioinedans who are spiritually left tinprovided for There 
■are uot many Indian prisoners, rt is true, but the absence 
of any such provision for them is hardly creditable to them 
The leaders of both communities should, therefore, lay their 
heads together, and arrange for the rebgious instruction of 
the members of their community in jail even if there be 
only one convict The preachers, whether Hindus or 
Moulns, should be pure-hearted, and they should be careful 
not to become thorns in the sides of the convicts 
THE E\D 

All that was worth knowing has been stated above 
Indians being placed on a level with the Kaffirs is a fact 
which calls for further consideration "WTiiIb the "White 
■convicts get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-brush to clean 
their teeth, a towel to wipe their faces and hands, and also 
a handkerchief, Indians get nothing Why this distinction ? 

We should never think that this is Hot a matter for 
our interference It is these httle things which either 
cnh.ance our respect or degrade us An Arabic book says 
that ho who has no self-respect b£s no religion Nations 
have become great by gradually enhancing their self- 
respect belf-respect does not mean vanity or rashness, 
but a state of mind which is prepared not to let go its 
pravilcges simplj out of fear or idleness One who has 
roallj his trust in God, attains to self-respect, and I firmlj 
bobevo that one ulio has no trust in Him neaer knous 
what IS right, nor does be know how to do right 
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Every piisoner in the jail on getting up in the morn- 
ing 18 required to fold his oVn bedding, and to place it in 
its piopei place He must finish his toilet by 6 o’clock and 
be ready to start out at the stroke of the hour The work 
begins at 7 o’clock It is of various lands The ground to be 
dug vvas very hard It was to be worked upon uith spades, 
and hence the woik proved too haid Again, it was a very 
'hot day The place we were taken to was about a mile and 
w half from the jail Eich one of us started very well 
indeed But as none of us was used to this kind of work, 
at was not long befoia we were quite done up, the day 
advanced, the work seemed hardei still The warder was 
very strict He used to ciy out eveiy now and then, “ go 
-on, go on " This made the Indians quite nervous I saw 
some of them weeping. One of them had a swollen foot. 
All this caused me a great deal of heait- burning, and 3et 
on eveiy occasion, I I'eminded them of the duty, and 
asked them to perform ?t as well as possible, with a good 
heait, and without minding the words of the warder I 
felt mj self done up also. jVIy hands were covered with 
blisters and water was oozing out of them I could h irdl^ 
bend the spade and felt the weight of it as if it was quite 
a maund I piajed to God to preserve my honour, to 
maintain my limbs intact, and to bestow on me sulhcient 
strength to be able to perform my allotted task *I trusted 
to Him and w ant on with my work The warder u ould 
somet.mes remonstrate with me at an occasional break 
lequired to get over the fatigue I told him that it was 
unnecessary for him to remind me of my dut}^, and that I 
was prepared to go through as much of it as was possible 
for me to do Just then I saw Mi. Jhinabhai faint 
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While I was pouring water on Jhinabhai’s head, the 
following occurred to me, Most of the Indians trusted 
my nord, and submitted themselves to imprisonment If 
the advice that I happened to ofer them were erroneous 
how much sm I would be committing in the eyes of God 
in tendering it to them They underwent all sorts of 
haidships on account of that advice With this thought in 
my mind, I heaved a deep sigh With God as my witness, 

I reflected on the subject once more, and was immediatelj' 
roas^uied that it was all right I felt that the advice that I 
tendered to them was the only advice that I could under the 
circumstances In anticipation of future happiness, it was 
absolutolj necessary that wo should undergo the hardest 
timls and sufferings in the first instance, and that there 
nas no reason to be giievod at the latter. This was 
simply a fit of fainting, but even if it was a case of death 
ion could I offer any other advice than what 1 had 
Iroadj done ? It at once occurred to me that it was 
1101 0 honourable for anjbody to die suflhnng in that 
nanuer, than to continue living a hVo of perpetual enslave 
mcnt 

At one time one of the warders came to mo, and 
asked mo to provnde him with two of his men to clean the 
wiitoi cloaots I thought that 1 could do nothing bettor 
than clean them mjsolf, and so I oQorod him my services 
1 have no pirticular dislike to that kind of >\ork On 
tm contf w) , I am of opinion that w o ought to get oui - 
icUcH nccnstomecl to it 
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1)0 kept incarcerated with such men, I got veiy neivous 
and terror-stricken And yet I tried my best to leconcile 
myself to tlie idea that it was my duty to undergo the 
sufterings that may befall me I rend from the “ Bhagawad- 
Gita," that T had with me, certain verses suited to the occa- 
sion, and on pondeung over them, was soon reconciled to 
the situation The chief leason why I got neivous was 
that in the same loom, there were a numbei of wild, 
'murderous-looking, vicious Kaffir and Ohinose piisoners I 
did not know their language One of the Kaffir began to 
'ply me with all sorts of questions As far ns T could gather, 
he seemed to bo mocking me indecently I did not undei- 
stand what his questions wore, and I kept quiet He then 
asked me in his bioken English, “ Why have they brought 
you here ?” I gave him a very short leply and uas again 
silent He was followed by one of the Ohinamen He was 
worae than the othei Ho approached my bed, and looked 
at me intently I kept on my silence He then proceeded’’ 
towaids the abovo-niontioned Kaffii’s bed Theie they 
began to mock each *othei indecentl}, and evpose their 
private parts Both the'so prisonoi-s were probably there 
for murder oi high a ly lobboiy How could I onjoj ‘?lcep 
after seeing these dieadful things ? 

(At one time) ns soon ns I got seated at the w itei 
closet there to answer the call of nature, a \ery wild and 
miisculai looking Kaflu turned up Ho asked mo to get 
oil from the seat, and began to abuse mo 1 lold him I 
would not bo long when ho took hold of mo, and threw mo 
outside Fortunately, I was ablo to catJi hold of ono of 
the doors, and to save mj'sclf from a nast} fall Tin- did 
not make mo aery nonous I «imply walked awa^ wath 
a smiling countenance But ono or two Indian prisoners 
who happened to see the situation in which I wa^; placed, 
could not rostinin thom‘=ol\os from shedding tears 
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When on the 25th February I got three months’ hardT 
labour, and once again embraced my brother Indians and- 
my son in the Volksrust Jail, I little thought that I should- 
have had to say much in connection with my third 
“ pilgnmnge ” to the jail, but with many other human 
assumptions, this too proved to be false My expenence- 
this time was unique, and what I leamt therefrom I could 
not have learnt after j ears of study I consider these 
three months invaluable I saw many vmd pictures of 
passive resistance, and I have become, therefore, a more 
confirmed resistor than what I was three months ago For 
all this, I have to thank the Government of this place (the- 
Transiaal) 

Several officers had betted this time that I should not 
get less than six months My fnends — old and renowned 
•Indians — my own son — had got six months and so I too 
was wishing that they might win their bets Still I had 
my own misgivings, and they proved true I got only 
three months, that being the maximum under the law 

After going there, I was glad to meet Messrs Dawood 
Mulnmmad, Rustamji, Sorabji, Pillay, Hajum Sing, Lnl 
Bahadur Sing and othoi " fighters " Excepting for about 
ton nil others wore nccomraodntod in tents, pitched m the 
jail compound for sleeping, and the scene resembled a camp 
more thann pnson Eiory one liked to sleep in the tents 
We were comfortable about our meals Wo used to 
cook ourselros ns before, and so before, and so could cook 
ns MO hied AVo wore about 77 pnssno resistors in all 
Tho‘=o Tiho were taken out for work hnd rather a 
h ird time of it The rmd near the Magistrate’s Court 
1 'd to l)c built, so thej had to dig up stones, etc , and 
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carry them. After that was fimslied they were asked td 
dig up gmss fiom the School Compound But mostly 
they did their work cheei fully For three days I was 
also thus sent out with the “ shans ” (gangs) to work, but 
in the meanwhile a wire was received that I was not to be- 
taken outside to work I was disheaitened at this, as 1 
liked to move out, because it improved my ^health and 
exercised my body. Generally I take two meals a day, 
but in the Volksrust Jail, on account of this exercise I 
felt hungry thnce. After this turn, I was given the work 
of a sweeper, but this was useless, and after a time even < 
that was taken awa}' 

any i was made to leave volksrdst 
On the 2 ad of March I heard that I was ordered to b& 
sent to Pretoria I a as asked to be ready at once, and 
my wtrrder and I had to go to the station in pelting nun, 
walking on hard roads, with my luggage on my head "NFe 
left b}' the evening train in a third class carnage “ 

hly I'emoval ga\e rise to various surmises Some 
thought that peace wkb near, others, that after separating^ 
me from my companions, Government intended to oppress 
me more, and some others, that in oidei to stifle discussion 
in the House of Commons it might be intended to give me 
gi enter hbei ty and convenience 

I did not like to leave Volksrust, ns wo passed our 
days and nights pleasantlj there talking to one another 
Messi’s Hnjura Sing and Joshi always jmt u3 questions, 
questions which were neither useless nor tnvinl, as tiiey 
related to science and philosophj How would one like te 
leave such company and such a camp ? 

But if every thing happened ns we wished, we should 
not be called human beings So I left the place quietly. 
Saluting Mr Ivaji on the read, the warder and I got con- 
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fined in a comportmentf It was very cold, and raining 
"too for the whole night I had my overcoat with me 
vrhich I was permitted to use I \vns given bread and 
cheese for my mefils on the way, but as I had eaten 
■before I left, I gave them to my , warder 

rUKTORIA JAIL THE BEGINNINQ 
We reached Pretoria on the 3id, and found every- 
thing new The 3 ail was newly built, and the men were 
now I was asked to eat but I had no inclination to do so 
Moahe meal porridge was placed before me I tasted a 
■a spoonful only and then left it untouched My wardei 
vras surprised at it, but I told him I was not hungiy, and 
ho smiled Then I was htfnded over to anothei warder 
Ho said, “ Gandhi, take oft jour cap ” I did so Then he 
naked, ■' Are you the son of Gandhi ?” I said, “ No, my 
son IS undergoing six months’ imprisonment at Yolksiust *’ 
Ho then confined mo in a coll I began to walk foi wards 
'and backwards in it He saw it from the watch-hole in the 
fioor, and ovclaimod, *' Gandhi, don’t valk about like that 
It spoils my floor ” I stopped, and stood in a corner, 
quietly I had nothing to road oven, ns I had not jet got 
mj’ books I was confined at about eight, and at ton I was 
taken to the Doctor Ho only asked me if I had any 
contagious disease, and then allowed mo to go 1 a ns then 
interned in a smaft room at cloven where I passed my 
whole time It soomod to bo a coll made for onopnsonei 
nnlj lts<limcnsions were about 10x7 foot Tho flooi 
was of black pitch, which the warder tnod to keep shining 
There was only one small glass window, barred with iron 
b-UT, foi light and air There was olcctnc light kept to 
c'cninine tlie inmates at night It was not meant for tho 
<wa of the prisoners, as it was not strong enough to onablo 
cum to read hen I wont and stoml \orj near it, X could 
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read only a large-t} pe book It is {)ut out at eight, but is 
again put on five or six times during the night, to enable 
the u ardors to look over the prisoners, through the 
watch-holes 

After eleven the Deputy-Qovemoi came and I made 
these requests to him I for my books, for permission to write 
a letter to my wife who was ill, and for a small bench to 
sit on For the first, he said, he would consider, for the 
second, I might write, and for the third, no Afterwards 
I wrote out my letter in Gujarati and gave it to be posted 
Ho endorsed on it, that I should wiite it in English I 
said, mj wife did not know English, and my letters were a 
great source of a comfort to her, , and that 1 had nothing 
special to unto in them Still I did not get the permis- 
sion, and I declined to wiite m English My books weta 
given to me in the evening 

My midday meal I had to take standing in my ceH 
with closed doors At three, I asked leave for a bath '> 
The warder said, “ All right, but you had better go there 
aftei undressing yomself” (The place uns 125 feet 
distant from my cell) I said, if there was no special object 
in my doing so, I would put my clothes on the curtain 
there and take my bath He allowed it, but said, " Do not 
delay" E\en befoie I had cleaned my body, he shouted 
out, “ Gandhi, hai e j ou done ?” I said, “ I would do so Tn 
a minute ” I could mrely see the face of an Indian In 
the evening I got a blanket and a half and a cgir mat to 
sleep on but neither pillow nor plank Even when answer- 
ing a call of nature, 1 was being watched by a warder If 
he did not happen to know me, he would ciy out, “ Sam, 
come out ” But Sam had got the bad habit of taking his 
full times in such a condition, so hou could he get up at 
once ? If he weio to do so, he would not be easy Some- 
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I again petitioned and I came to learn that the food 
regulations would ultimately be made as in Natal. I 
criticised that also and gave the reasons why I could not 
for myself alone accept ghee At last, when in all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there were many Indian prisoners, ghee would 
invaiiably be given Thus it might be said that after a 
month and a half I broke my fast, and for the last month 
I was able to take rice, ghee and bread But I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I hardly 
took ten spoonfuls, as every day it was differently pre- 
pared But still I got good nourishment from the bread 
and rice, and so my health improved. I say so, because- 
when I used to eat once only, it had broken down, I had 
lost all strength, and for ten days I was suffenng from a 
severe ache in- half of my forehead. My chest too had 
shewn symptoms of being affected 

I had told many passive resisters that if they left the ’ 
yiil with spoiled health, they would be considered wanting 
in the right spa it "W’fc must turn our pnsons into palaces- 
80 that when I found my own health getting ruined I felt 
apprehensive lest I should have to go out for that reason 
It has to be remembered that I had not availed myself of 
the order for ghee made in my favour, so that there was a 
chance of my health getting affected, but this does not 
apply in the case of others, as it is open to each individual 
prisoner, when he is in ^ail, to have some spesiial order^ 
made in his favour, and thus preserve his health 

OTHER CHANGES 

I have said that my Warder was harsh in his dealings 
with me But this did not last long When he saw that 
I was fighting with the Government about food, <fec , bufe. 
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obeying his orders unfeservedly, he changed his conduct, 
and aUowed me to do as I liked This removed my diffi- 
culties about bath, latnne, Ac He became so considerate 
t he scarcely allowed it to be seen that he ordered me to 
0 anything The man who succeeded him was like a 
asha and he was alwaj a anxious to work after my conven- 
nces He said, I love those who fight for their commu- 
I myself am such a fighter, and I do not consider 
J ou to be a convict ” He thus used to comfort me 

Again, the bench which was refused in the beginning 
jas sent to me, by the Chief Warder himself, after some 
j DJCanwhile I had received two religious bcoks 

thJTh From this J concluded 

that the ^rdships I had to undergo were due, not to his 

bimSf carelessness and indifference of 

^ rhe OPI, object .1 uohttpg 

.me t u ^ otte™ Atte. 

boot 

THE nsiT or THE DIEECTOR 

fccn me mtl Pretona, Mr Lichenstein had 

on office bo tr blTIT “I' 

popeted .0 „„d„go cbctctcrbcMllc ThT 

l-ce, hot tl .,1 , „„ .boold pnlltsh '“I 

P«'A , «l.o not iK.nir able f f ^°“’"’“n>catcd ,t to' ilr 

'' -o o-hei., and Mr Iirv^obk'’ 

1 oLik thereupon nrotc to 
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■prirdp^fi.- of rfedstaEc^ I calmly acquiesced in all tlje 
'tronb^er, bpdBy given to me by tte vrarder, vnth the resnlfc 
“tha'', not only vas I able to remain calm and qmefc, bat 
that he himrelf had to remove them in the end If I had 
oppo ed him, my strength of mind vonld ha“e become 
—eakened, and I coaid not ha-e done these more important 
things that I had to do, and in the bargain made him my 

llj food diScolty a^so vas solved at last becanse I re- 
£- ted, f-nd unde-^ent svtS’erwg in the beginning 

The gre>test^ool I deimed from the^ safferings va- 
that by ti'de’'gcing bodily hardships, I conld see my 
^ar c‘y%Egt£. c’early increasing, and it is even nov' 
m*.nt.Ined The eipenence of the last three months has 
left me more taaa e^er prepared to tmdergo all such 
har’ ‘p- '"i'-i e^se I feel tnat God helps sach conseicn* 
t oas co^ecto.-=, and m pot'^ng them to the test, He only 
t-em vi*n i-aco rofTerings as they can bear 
V-HAV I ELAD 
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"tioning The two former related to religion I had 
borrowed the Bible from the jail Tolstoy’s books are so 
simple and easy that any man can study and profit by 
them Again, he is a man who practises what he pi-enches 
■and hence his wiatings inspire great confidence, 

Oarljle’s Fienoh Revolution is ivntten in a very eftec- 
tive stjle It made me think that from the White 
Nations we could hardl}’ learn the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of Indin, beoause I am of opinion that the 
French people have secured no special benefits by then 
Revolution. This was what Mazzini thought too There 
IS a great conflict of opinion about this, which it is hardly 
proper to mention here Even there I saw some instances 
-of passive resistance 

The Svamiji had sent me Gujarati, Hindi and Sans- 
knt books Bbat Keshavmm had sent Vedasabdasanlhlja and 
Jlr Motilnl De van, the Dpanishads I also read the ]\Innus- 
mriti, the Ramaynna Sar, published in Phcenix, the 
Fatanjal Yog JJarshajia, the AhniL Fral.a8h of Nathuramji, 
the SandfiT/a given by Professor Parmanand, the 

Bhagaiad Gita and the works of the late Eavi Shii 
Rajchandra This gave me much food for thought The 
Dpanishads produced in me great peacefulness One 
sentence especially has stuck to me It means, “ whatever 
thou dost, thou shouldst do the same for the good of the 
soul” The words are of great importance and deseive 
great consideration too • 

But I derived the greatest satisfaction from the 
n ratings of Kavi Shri Rajchandra In my opinion they 
are such as sliould attract universal belief and populontj . 
His life was ns exemplary and high ns Tolstoy s I had 
leirnt some passages from them and from the Sandhjn 
book by heart and I'epeated them at night while Ijmg 
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awake Every raorntng also for half an hour I used to 
think over them, and repeat what I had learnt by heart. 
This kept my mind in a state of cheerfulness, night and 
day If disappointment or despair attacked me at times, 

I would think over what I had read, and my heart would 
instantly become gladdehed, and thank God 
I would only say, that in this world, good nooks make up 
for the absence of good companions, so that all Indian':, 
if they want to live happily in jail, should accustom 
themselves to reading good books 

MY TAMIL STUDIES 

What the Tamils have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done. So I thought that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to them^ 
I should seriously read their books So I spent the last 
month in attentively studying their language The more 
I studied, the more I felt its beauties It is an interesting 
and sweet language, and from its construction and from 
what I read, I saw that the Tamils contained in their midst, 
in the past and even now, many intslligent, clever and wise 
persons Again, if there is to be one nation in India, 
those uho live outside the Madras Presidency, must know 
Tamil 

THE ID,D 

I wish that the result of the perusal of these 
o'pononces would bo that ho who knows not what 
pati lotisnc i"!, would learn it, and after doing so, become a 
pi'^snc rC'ibtor, and ho nho is so already, would bo 
ronfirmod in his attitude I also got more and more 
canvinccd that ho uho docs not know Ins true duty or 
religion woull no\or know u hat patriotism or feeling for 
onrV own countr} is 
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THE DUTIES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 

I considor mjpelt n lovor of tho British Empire, a 
citiron (thongb votoless) of tho Transvaal, prepared to 
take mj full share m promoting tho general well being 
of tho country. And I claim it to bo perfectly honour- 
able and consistent with tho above profession to advise 
mj coiintrj'mon not to submit to tho Asiatio Act, as 
being derogatory to thoir manhood and offensive to 
tboir loligion And I claim, too, that the method of 
passive resistance adopted to combat the mischief is tbe 
clearest and safest, because, if tbe cause is not true, it is 
tho resistors, and they a^one, who suffer I am pei feebly 
aware of the danger to good government, in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed, m an 
honest citizen advising resistance to a law of tbe land 
But I refuse to believe in the infallibility of legislators 

I do believe that they are not always guided by generous 
or oven just sentiments in their dealings with un- 
represented classes I venture to say that if passive 
resistance is generally accepted, it will once and for ever 
avoid tbe contingencj of a terrible death-struggle and 
bloodshed in tbe event (not impossible) of the natives 
being exasperated by a stupid mistake of our legislators 

II has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country. This is all very well, spoken 

10 
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-from a cushioned chair, hub ib i8 neibher possible nor 
becoming for men bo leave bheir homes because bbey do 
nob subscnbe bo cerbain laws enacted against them ^The 
TJiblanders of the Boer regime complained of harsh laws 
tliay, too, were told that if they did not like them, they 
could retire from the country Are Indians, who aie 
nghting for their self-respect, to shnk away from the 
country for fear of suffenng imprisonment- or worse ? 
If I could help It, nothing would remove Indians from 
the country save brute force It is no part of a oitizen's 
duty to pay blind obedience to the laws imposed on him. 
And if my countrymen believe in God and the existence 
of the soul, then, while they may admit that their 
bodies belong to the state to be imprisoned and deported, 
their minds, their wills, and their souls must ever remain 
free like the birds of the air, and are beyond the reach 
of the swiftest arrow 


Ciyio FBEEqOM 

IIo well recalled an incident that happened when he 
wont to England A gentleman on board said, '' I see 
■you are going to London in order to get rid of the dog’s 
collar ! " Precisely , it was because they did not want to 
wear a dog’s collar that they bad put up that fight 
They wore willing to sacrifice everything for sen timent, 
liut it was a nolila sentiment ft was a sentiment that 
had to bo cherished ns a religious sentiment It was a 
sentiment that hound people together, it was a senti- 
ment that bound creatures to the Oroator That was 
the sentiment for which ho asked them, advised them, 
if nceessary, to die Thoir notion would be rollectod 
hroughout Iho British Dominions, through the length 
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mdbrendth of India, and fchej' were now upon fcheir 
trial There was no batter and no fear for a man 

who boIie\od in God No matter what might be said, he 
would vlwaiS repeat that it was a struggle for laligious 
bbert\ "Bv religion they did not mean formal religion, 
or customarv religion, but that religion which underlay 
all religions, which brought them lace to face with their 
Ii the\ ceased to be man , if, on taking a delibar- 
'te vow, thej broke that vow in older that the\ might 
remain m the Trans\aal without ph\sical luconvenianoe, 
thev undoubtedly forsook their God To repeat again 
the words of the Jew of Nanareth, those who would 
follow God had to leave the world, and he had called 
ipon his oountr\ men, in that particular instance to leave 
the world and cling to God, as a child would cling to the 
mother’s breast 

Their natural deaths thej could die far outside the 
Transvaal, wherever there was a piece of earth given 
them, but if thej would die a noble death, a man’s death, 
there was only oue course open to them The handful 
of Indians who had a right to remain in the Transvaal 
shonld be allowed to remain as worthy citirens of a 
mighty Empire, but should not remain as beasts so long 
as he could help it 


A PLEA FOR THE3S0UL , 

4r: rrci . Ic'Ur tf i'lt. Lorioi co'-rc^pji^^r' of :> e 

“E'icr PcVr' a ” >: .ra’acnsmcr ea cdinsi t : ov 
Afr Gena i ih.fon .if :: Mtnoers of tiic Btn^r^an CJnj aiiJ or tr~; 
Hj' ps'ioi Brorx eft' . Are tra lott SociAj .saint la 

Laraou 

Mr Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with enthu- 
■■siasm of Sama, the victim ot the machinations of a 
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^7oman, cboosing fourteen years' exile rather than, 
eurrender , other Onentpls were mentioned, and then, 
through the Douhhphors of today, be brought the- 
thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of Indians 
rcrsws brute force in South Africa He insisted that it 
was completely a mistalie to believe that Indians were 
incapable of lengthened res'etance for a principle , m 
their fearlpRSTiess of suffering they were second to none 
in the world Passive resistance had been called a 
weapon of the weak, hut Mr Gandhi maintained that it 
required courage higher than that of a soldier on the 
battlefield, which was often the impulse of the moment 
for passive resistance was continuous and sustained it 
meant physical suffering Some people were inclined to 
think it too difficult to be carried out to day but those 
who held that idea were not moved by true courage 
Again TffprrinS to Oriental teaching, Mr Gandhi said 
that the teaching of the " Lord’s Song’ was, from the- 
beginning, the necessity of fearlessness He touched on 
the question of pby=icrl force while insisting that it was 
not thought of by Iiidisns in the Transvaal He does 
not want to share in liberty for India that is gained by 
Moleiico aiiQ bloodshca, and insists that no country is so 
capable as India for wielding soul force Mr Gandhi did 
not rpr)ro\e of the militant tactics of the suffragettes for 
till rca'^on that they were meeting body force with body 
force and not using the higher power of soul force , 
Molent e begot Moiericc He maintained, too, that tbo 
ft^'ccifition cf Britain and India must be a mutual benefit 
if Irdw escfiewinp violence — did not depart from her 
P’cua jori'ion of beirig the giver and the teacher of 
reh, lOD, If the worla believes in the evistonco of the- 
ic„l, Lt Eaic m ctncluncn, " it must bo recogniEed that 
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soul force is bettor than bodv force it is the sacred 
principle of love which moves mountains To us is tlio 
'responsibility of living out this sacred law , we are not 
concerned with results " 

Mr Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to-day, 
and, instead 'of blessing the means by which modern 
soienoe has made this mad rush possible, that is, rail- 
ways, motors, telegraph, telephone, and even the coming 
flying machines, be declared that they were diverting 
man’s thoughts from the mam purpose of life, bodily 
comfort stood before soul growth , man had no time 
to day even to know himself, he preferred a newspaper 
or sport or other things rather than to he left alone with 
himself for thought He claimed Euskin as ou his side 
in this expression of protest against the drive and hurry 
of modern civilisation He did not describe this develop 
ment of mateiial science as exclusively British, but he 
considered that its efteot in India had been baneful in 
many ways Ha instanced the desecration of India’s 
holy places, which he said ware no longei holy, for the 
" fatal facility ” of locomotion had brought to those 
places people whose only aim was to defraud the unso- 
phisticated such people, in the olden days whan pilgri- 
mages meant long and wearisome walking through 
•jungles, crossing rivers, and encountering many dangers, 
had not the stamina to reach the goal Pilgrimages in 
those days could only be undertaken by the cream of 
■society, hut they came to know each other, the aim of 
the holy places was to make India holy Plague and 
'famine, which existed in pra-British days, were local 
then , to day, locomotion had caused them to spread To 
avoid the calamity which intense materialism mus 
bring, Mr Gandhi urged that India should go back to 
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bar former holiness which is not 'jet losb The contact 
with the West has awakened her from the lethargy into 
which she had sunk the new spirit, if properU directed, 
would bung blessing to bobb nations and to the world 
If India adopted Western modern civilisation as Japan 
had done, there must be perpetual conflict and grasping 
between Briton and Indian If, on the other hand, 
India 8 ancient civilisation can withstand this latest 
assault, as it has witlistood so many before, and be, as 
of old, the religious taicher. the spiritual guide, then 
there would be no impassable barrier between Bast and 
West Some circumstances exist, said Mr Gandhi, which 
we cannot understand, but the mam purpose of life is to 
live ngbtU, think nghtli, act rightlj , but the soul must 
anguish when we give all our thought to the body 


HINDUS AND MOSLEMS 

Tac Indian Field Ainb (faiic< Corps was inavguratcd bp Ihc 
stirring spcccr cj Eis Einhness the ^ga Knan at a crowded and rs 
ptes^t latnc 1 ! ccting atthc Polyicchmc Ecnent Street, London, or 
Oc’chcr ] IPlf Mr 7d K Gcndni to lehose ulngcstions on 
arrnal fron Soup Africa the Corps largely owed its cxjstercr 
presidea in I is cavacitv as Ghairmar of the Indian Volunteers' 
Asicciahar Ee spn! c avproprtatcly in opening Inc proceedings, 
etrii an oureed a rift frorr Ets Eighncss of CSOO to provide extra 
rniifort^ for tne Corps tchci on active service Titc Chairman in 
il e coarse of srr e cor eluding reriarfs said — 

' ^\e Hindus, lia\e to live side bj side with Mabo 
m^'dans Tlieir sorrows must bo our sorrows , their 
70iP mu-t be our jojf I ontirolj believe in the 
doctrine that the Hiiiaus and Mahomodans of India 
arc the two ejes of Mother India It one is hurt 

tin oMier is cqualli affected, and India without 
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Mnhomedntis or -without Hindus would be onl> n one- 
ojed mother, nod India divided between those two sec- 
tions, vrho would war against one another would only 
see with one eje, and then but faintly and dimly 
With rafereuca to the other part of His Highness’s 
speech, I am sure we shall treasure the message he has 
deluered this afternoon We shall always bo oonscious- 
thab we have undertaken a high dut\ The camp life 
that we shall have to lead will knit us Indians from 
different parts of the Empire together in a common 
bond We shall ha comrades and feel as one soul as 
perhaps we have uot been able to do m India itself 
Let us then conseiie all the energj we maj' have at our 
disposal in order to discharge the mission that we have 
undertaken ’’ 


ON ANARCHICAL GRIMES 

Tltc foUoj:x^tg iS tnc $ mrt ar^ of cr adnrt^s at tic SI ida^-ts' 
Hall, College Sg tare, Galc-tita, dcti crcd t>i Afarcl 19IS, citl' 
tiiL Hor Hr L,ion in the chair 

Though it was the command of his Guru, the late 
Mr Gokhale that Mr Gandhi, during his star here 
should keep his ears open but his mouth shut, he could 
not resist the temptation of addressing the meeting It- 
was the o pinion of the speaker as well as his departed 
Guru that politics should not be a sealed book to the 
student commuiiita , for he saw no reason why students 
should not study ann take part in politics Hevrentthe 
length of saj ing that politics should not ha divorced 
from religion. Thev would agree with him as well as- 
their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literati education is of no value, if it is not able to build 
up a sound character Gould it be said that ths 
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fltu(?aDtia or the public mao m this ooanfcry ara entirely 
fearlaaa ? This qua3t*ifon engagad the speaker’s serious 
-attention nlthongb he was in exile He umlerstood 
what politioal daooity or politioal assassination was 
He had given the subject hig most careful atten 
tion and he came to the conclusion that soma of the 
students of his country were fired no doubt with 
zeal in their minds and with love for their motherland, 
but they did not know how thej should love her best 
He believed that soma of them resorted to nefarious 
means, because tbav did not work in the fear of 
God, but in the fear of man He was there to tell 
them that if he was for sedition, he must speak out 
sedition and think loudly and take the consequence If 
ho did so, it would clear the atmosphere of any taint of 
hypocrisy If the students, who are the hopes of India, 
nay, perhaps of the Empire, did not work in the fear of 
God, hut m the fear of man, in the fear of the authorities 
— the Government whether it is represented by the 
British or an indigenous body, the results would prove 
■disastrous to the country They should always keep their 
minds open, regardless of what the consequence would 
be, iouths who have resorted to daooities and assassina- 
tions, wore misguided youths with whom they should have 
absolutely no connection They should consider those 
persons the enemies to themselves and to their country 
Hut ho did not (or a moment suggest that they should 
hate those people The speaker was not a believer in 
Gororumont, ho would not have any Government Ho 
bulioies that Government is the bast that governs the 
least But whatever his personal views wore, ho must 
say that misguided /aal that resorts to dacoities and 
nssnssinations cannot bo productive of any good Those 
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dficoitiofi 'inl n<!‘»A<;^innlions nro nbsolntolj a foroiRn 
rrowth in lix^ia Tliov cinnob taka root lioro and can- 
iiot })o a 1 1' rim n (Ml t institution hero ITistor\ pro\os 
•‘hnt aosnsoinations }in\t 3 done no Rood Tho reliRion of 
this coun*r\, fho Hindu religion, is abstention from 
"/iiiMT. ’ tliiit IS taking nmraal life That ip, ho be* 
Jieios tho puidini* principle of all roliRionP Tbo Hindu 
rclipion s u that eiati tliooiil door should not bo hated 
It pajfi that nobod\ ha-, an\ riRliS to kill o\on tho 
oril doer Those ncsassinations are a v\ostorn institu- 
tion and tho speaker ivarnol his hoarora ncainst these 
v'ostorn mo'hods and weslorn o\ils What have they 
done in tho v cstern world If tho \ oaths imitated them 
and i)elio\ed that tho> could do tho sliRhtost good to 
India thoi were totally mistaken Ho would not 
discuss what Govcrninant was host for India, whether 
tho British Governmout or tho Go\ornmonb that existed 
before, though ho hoiiovod that there was a gioat deal of 
room for mipro\amoat in tho British Gopornmont But 

ho would advice his young friends to be fearless, sincere 

* 

and bo guided hi tho priuoiplos of religion If thej had 
a programme (or tho countrj , let them place it openlj 
before tho public Tho speaker concluded tho address 
with an appeal to thoioung moo present, to be religious 
and bo guided by a spirit of religion and morality If 
the\ Wore prepared to die, tho speaker was prepared to 
die with them He would bo ready to accejit their 
guidance But if the> wanted to terrorise the country, 
he should rise against them 

Tiie President V. course of ail Poguent spttcn culoqtstd the 
address of tne evening and suggested (hat tnc vo ing vicn sitould 
band tncmselres for tl e purpose of uo root ng the anarchical ml 
,frovithis coun'ry Be offered a vote of thinhs to Mr Gandnt 
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Mr Gnndfal m^de a suitable repb and mvited cor- 
respondenoe from the student commuDitj' to whicb he 
promised to give a prompt reph 


LOYALTY TO THE BRITISH EHPIBE 

At the anrual gathaing of the Madras Law Dinner in April 
Mr M K Gandhi was specially invited to propose the toasi- 
of the British Empire The Eon' ole Mr Corbet, the Aatocate- 
General, in aoing so, referred to Mr Gandhi as a very distinguished 
sirai ger, a stranger in the sen'c tnat they nad not known him long, 
but one wnose name liiey were all familiar with Mr Gandhi was 
a memoer of the profession, though he nad not lately practised 
Mr Ganani, he continued teas about to propose the toast of the 
hntish Empire for the consolidation of which he had laboured 
strenuously, witnaasaliile self devotion for many pears Mr Gandhi 
said — 

Daring m> three months’ tour in India, as also in 
South Africa, I bnie been so often questioned bow I, a 
doterniioed opponent of modera ciwhzatioc and an 
aiowed patriot could reconcile mi self to loialti of the 
British Empire of which India Vas such a large part , 
how It was possible for me to find it consistent that India 
and England could work together for mutual benedt It 
gives mo tlio greatest pleasure this evening at this great 
and important gathering, to re-declare mi loialty to 
this British Empire, and mi loialti is based upon very 
sclBsh grounds As a passive resister I oiscovered that 
a pas-‘ivo resistor has to make good his claim to passive 
ros istance, no matter under \ hat circumstances he 
fino" h msclf ana I diftovered that the British Empire 
had certain ideals with which I have fallen in love, and 
one of Iho^o ideals is that everj subject of the British 
Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies 
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nno honour nnd v, hnfinor )je thinks is duo to his cousin 
ct'cc I tiiiul. tliat this islnio of tliu Biitisli Dinjiiio, as 
It i« not true of nn\ other GoMtniiTiont (Applaii^-o ) I 
feel 'i'- Mill hero peihnps Know, that I am no lo\oi of 
vn> (lOMrunicnt and J haio moro than onco said that 
that Go\ernment is hoRt winch ■tovorns hmst And I 
hiao found that it ir jioRHiblo for ino to bo poiornod 
lon^t nnner tho British Empire llonco inj lojaltj to 
the Pritish ]‘jmpiro (Loud applause) 


ADVICE TO STUDENTS 

SjcrchritntY V C A tu rrplji to M^adrns Stiidint’s oaurr':'- 
ea Apttl LT (tie lion Jt'r 1 S Srtnna'a Sn':lrH prrsuiti rj 

Mr, Chairman and Boar Frionde, — Madras has well* 
nif^h eiihaustcd tho Enplish \ocahular\ in using adjec- 
tucs Of \ntuo with reforonco to mj wife and misolf and, 
if J wn.^ ho called upon to giro an opinion as to whoro I 
ha\o boon smothered with Kindness, lo\o and attention, 

I would ha\o to saj ft is Madras (Applause). dJut as 
I hn\o said so often, I believed it of Madras, So it 
IS no w’ondor to motliatjou are lavishing all those 
Kindnesses with unparnllolod gonorosit.j, and now tho 
worthj president of tho Servants of India Society^ — 
under which sociotv I am going through a period of 
piohation — has, if I ma\ say so, capped it all Am I 
worthi of tboRo things ? My answer from tho innermost 
rocoBsos of m> heart is an emphatic “ No ” But I have 
come to India to booomo worthy of every adjootivo that 
you may use, and all my life will certainly be dedicated 
to prove worthy of them, if I am to be a worthy servant 

And so rt is that >ou have sang that beautiful national' 
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song, on hearing of xrhich all of ns sprang to our feet 
‘The poet has lavished all the adjeotives that he possibly 
■could to describe Mother India Ho describes Mother India 
as sweet smiliug, sweet speaking, fragrant, all-powerful, 
all good, truthful, land flowing with milk and honey, land 
having ripe fields, fruits and grains, land inhabited by a 
race of man of whom we have only a picture in the 
great Golden Age Ha pictures to us a land which shall 
embrace in its possession the whole of the world, the 
whole of humanity by the might or right not of physical 
power but of soul-power Gan we sing that hymn ? 

I asked myself " Can I, by any right, spring to my feet 
when I listen to that song ” The poet no doubt gave 
us a picture for our realisation, the words of which 
simply remain prophetic, and it is for you, the hope of 
India, to realise every word that the poet has said in 
describing this motherland of ours To-day, I feel that 
these adjectives are vary largely misplaced in his descrip- 
tion of the motherland, and it is for you and for me to 
make good the claim that thetpoet has advanced on 
behalf of his motherland 

THE HEAL EDUCATION 

t 

you, tlie students of Madras as well as the students 
all over India, are you receiving an education which 
will make >ou worthy to realise that ideal and winch 
will draw the bast out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial ofhces ? Is the goal of the educa- 
tion that iou are recouing mere services, mere employ- 
mont whether in tho Goveromant departments or other 
doparlmonts If that bo tho goal of your Education, if 
that IS tho goal that iou have act betota yourBaUes, I 
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feol and I fear, that the vision that»tl»e poet pictured for 
himself IS far from being realised As jou have heard 
mo saj perhaps, or as 3 on have read, I am and I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation I 
vrant jou to turn jour ejes to day upon vehat is going 
on in Europe and if vou have come to the conclusion 
that Europe is to day groaning under the heels of the 
modern civilisation thenjou and jour elders ^vill have 
to think twice before jouoan emulate that civilisa- 
tion in our Motherland But I have been told, 
“ How can we help it, seeing that our lulers bring 
that culture to our Motherland ” Do not make anj 
mistake about it at all I do not for one moment 
believe that it is for any rulers to bring that culture to 
JOU, unless jou are prepared to accept it, and if it bo- 
that the rulers bring that culture before us, I think that 
we have forces within oui selves to enable us to reject 
that culture without having to reject the rulers themsel- 
ves (Applause). I have said on many a platform that the 
British lace is with usf I decline to go into the reasons 
wh j that race is with us, but I do Leliei e that it is possi- 
ble for India if she would but live upto the traditions 
of the sages of whom ^ou have heard from our worth j 
president, to transmit a message through this great 
race, a message not of phj'Sical might, but a message 
of love And then, it will be jour privilege to conquei 
the conquerors not b^ shedding blood but bj sheer force 
of spiritual piedominence When I consider what is 
going onto-daj in India, I think it is necessarj for us to 
saj what our opinion is in connection with the political 
assassinations and political dacoities I feel that these 
nio purelj a foreign importation which cannot take root 
in this land. But you the student world have to beware. 
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lest mentally ormora’ly yon give one thought of approval 
to this kind of torroriam I, aa a paaeive resiater, will 
Rive you another thing very Bubstantial for it Torroriae 
vourself, search within, by all means resist tyranny 
whorovor you find it, by all moans resist encroachment 
upon your liberty, hut not by shedding the blood of the 
tj rant That is not what is taught by our rohgion Our 
religion is based upon a/uHSsa, which in its active form 
is notliing hut Love, love not only to your neighbours 
not only to your friends, but love even to those who may 
be jour enemies 

One word mote in connection with the same thing 
I think tliat if \/o wore to practise truth, to practise 
ithimsti, we must imraediatoly see that wo also practise 
fearlessness If our rulers are doing what in our opinion 
IS wrong, and if wo fool it our duty to let them hoar our 
advice, even though it may bo considered sedition, I urge 
jou to apeak sedition — but at your peril, you must be 
prepared to subor tbe consequences And when you are 
rcadi to fiuilor the consoquoncesOarid not bit below the 
bolt, tiieu T think >ou will have made good your right to 
have jonr ad. ice heard oven by the Government 

HIOIllS AND DCTIBS 

T ally myself to tlio Ilritish Government, because I 
believe that it is possible for mo to claim equal partner' 
ship with Qtorv subject of the British Empire I to day 
.bum that equal parlnorsbip I do not bolonc to a 
jinbj^ct race, T do not call injsolf a subject race 
'\pplause) But tlioro IS tins thing it is not for the 
BnMsh f70\ernorq to gwo %on, it is for jou to take the 
thing I want and I can tal o the thing That I want 
cnlj h\ diwcbargit).' m\ obligations Max Muller has 
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‘r^Ui u=, — . 0 not po *0 "Xfux MuHor to uitoriirct our 
o’.n — i)i>' li • our relifiioti roiipistfi in four 

ia“ r? ' D n ‘ \ ’ (ind not in the tho lo'tnrp ' R i-n h-t” 
\nl u \ri 0 'll it 111! ’h-xt wo uiint I HU flow from 

I !' * I iii'charjie oi our diiti, than ttiiiiL iihva\ s of 
\our dutv mil *j,’h.ni}; alonif tlio^o linoH \ ou trill Imvo 
DU i.’ir 01 uii in in, \ ou V ill lonr onli God That ih tho 
nf"i‘-'vpo th i* int nintor — if T in i\ sat io, j,our nnistor 
loo — Mr Gokimlo lia-^ ruon to u^i What ip that 
tnc-’Piro ‘hi>n ^ It is in ttio conaliliition of tho Servants 
of India Sociotv and that is tho inossapo bj winch I 
^ ibh to ho 'iiidod in mj Iifo Tlio moh.paj’o ip to pinutua- 
lipo (.ho viohtical lifo and tlio politiLal institutioiiK of tho 
couiitr\ Wo inupt iinmodiatoly sot about roalisniR its 
piiactico Tlio studoiits cannot bo iivay from politics 
Polilirs 13 as osfiontial to thoiu as rolioion Politics 
rannot ho duorced from rolision !My\iows mar not 
ho accoptablo to you, I know. \11 tho samo, I can 
only tfivo r ou wliat IS stiiritiR mo to rav voiy depths, 
On tlio authority of in?- ovporioncos in South Africa! 
claim that r our coimti ymon who had not that modern 
ciiltmc, but who had that stronfjth of tho Bishis of old, 
who have inhontod tlio tapa’icha) ya porformod by tho 
Eishis, without hnvinK known a sinfllo word of English 
literature and without knowing anything whatsoevoi of 
tho piosont modern culture, they woia able to rise to 
their full height And what has boon possible ioi tho 
uneducated and illifcorato countryman of ouis in South 
Africa IB tan times possible foi you and for mo to-day m 
this aacrod land of ouis May that bo your privilege 
and may that bo my privilege (Applause.) 
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POLlilCS iHD THE PEOPLE 
ZTr crd ISrs CaraHcn their icap to Trarg-iesiir nmved at 
ZIai,-cvomP- cf lie sard iTcv,1915, a*UJ thev xere presented icith- 
<n~ddSrc^ hy tncett\:r-i cf tre terxn In the course cf hts reply. 
Hr Gcfdrisotd — 

It vras quite by accident that I had the great plea- 
sure of receiving an address from my ‘ Panchama 
brethren,’ and there, they said that they vrere without 
convenience for dnnbing water, they were without 
convenience for living supnlies, and they could not buv 
or hold land It was difficult for them even to approach 
Courts Probably, the last is due to their fear, but a 
fear certainly not due to themselves, and who is then 
responsible for this state of things? Do we propose to 
perpetuate this state of tilings ? Is it a part of Hinduism ’ 
I do not know I have now to learn what Hinduism 
reallj is In so far as I have been able to study 
Hinduism outsice India, I have felt that it is no part of 
real Hinduism to have in its hold a mass of people whom- 

I would call " untouchables ” o^f it was proved to me- 
that this is an essential pars of Hinduism, I for one 
wo-’d declare myself an open rebel against Hinduism 
i‘=eF f Hear, hear) 

•\re the Brahmins in Mayavaram equimindad toward=' 
the Pariah and will the\ tell me, if tbe\ are so equimind- 
en, that o'bers will no; follow*^ Even if the\ sav th,aS 
tho\ are prepared to do so bu"' others vnll not follow, I 
cl!’!! have to disheheve them until I have revised m\ 
rc-ioo' c' Hinduiem If the Brahmins themselves 
cc-'^ dc- the^ are bolding high po^it.QQ hv penanca and 
'Uc'tnia, then thot have themselves much to learn, 
t\ (.n tbci will he the peop'c who have cursed and ruined, 
the land. 
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]VJ\ frioud, tho Clmirman, has asl^ed mo the question 
vrliothor it is true that I ain at wai with my leaders I 
saj that I am not at war with my loaders I seem to 
be at war with my leaders because many things I haVo 
heard seem to bo inoonsistent with my notions of self- 
rospoot and with self-iospeot to my Motherland I feel 
that they are probabli not discharging the sacied trust 
they have taken upon their shoulders , but I am sure I 
am studying or endeavouring to take wisdom from them, 
but I failed to take that wisdom It may be that I am 
incompetent and unfit to follow them So, I shall revise 
my ideas. Still I am in a position to say that I seem 
to be at war with my leaders. Whatever they do or 
whatever they say does not somehow or other appeal to 
me The major part of what they say does not seem 
to be appealing to me 

I find hero words of welcome in the English language 
I find in the Congress programme a Eesolution on 
Swadeshi If you hold^that you are Swadeshi and yet 
print these in English, then I am not Swadeshi To 
me it seems that it is inconsistent I have nothing to 
say against tho English language But I do say that, if 
you kill the veinaculais and raise the English language 
on the tomb of the vernaculars (hear, hear), then you 
are not favouring Swadeshi in the right sense of the 
term If you feel that I do not know Tamil, vou^should 
pardon me, you should excuse me and teach me and 
ask me to learn Tamil and by having your welcome in 
that beautiful language, if you translate it to me, then 
I should think you are performing some part of the 
programme Then only I should think I am being 
taught Swadeshi 
11 
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I asked when we were passing through HkTayavaram 
whether there have bean any handlooma here and 
whether there were handloom weavers here I was told 
that there were 50 handlooms in Mayavaram What 
were they engaged in? They were simply engaged 
■chiefly in preparing ** Sareea ” for our women Then is 
Swadeshi to be coniioad only to the women Is it 
to be only in their keeping ? I do not find that our 
triends, the male population, also have their stuff pre- 
pared for them m these by these weavers and through 
their handlooms, (a Voice there are 1,000 handlooms 
here ) Thera are, I understand, one thousand hand- 
looms So much the worse for the leaders! (Loud ap- 
plause ) If these one thousand handlooms are kept 
chiefly in attending to the wants of our women, double 
this supply of our hanalooms and you will have all 
your wants supplied by our own weavers and there will 
ho no poiertj in the land I ask yon and ask our 
friend the President how far he is indebted to foreign 
goods for bis outfit and if he {jan tell me that ha has 
tried his utmost and still has failed to outfit himself or 
rather to fit himself out with Swadeshi clothing and 
therefore he has got this stuff I shall sit at bis feat and 
learn a lesson What I have been able to learn to day 
18 that It is entirely possible for me, without any extra 
cost, to tit myself with Swadeshi clothing How am I 
to leai;o through those who moie or who are supposed 
to ho movers in the Congress, the secret of the Beso 
lution ? I sit at the feet of my leaders, I sit at the feet 
of Mayavaram people and lot them reveal the mystery , 
gi\o tno the secret of the moaning, teach me how I 
shoulu hehaiu inj'^clf and toll me whether it is a part 
of tDj iMonal moiemont that I should drive off those 
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■who are withoub dwellings, who ci;^ for water and that 
3 should rejoob the advances o£ those who cry for food 
■Thaae aie the questions which I ask my friend here 
Since I am saying something against you, I doubt 
whether I shall still enjoy or retain the affection of the 
student population and whether I shall still retain the 
blessing of my leaders I ask jou to have a large heait 
and give me a little comet in it I shall try to steal 
into that corner If you would be kind enough to 
taoh me the wisdom, I shall learn the wisdom in all 
humility and in all earnestness I am praying for it and 
ff am asking for it. If jou cannot teach me, I again 
deolaie myself at war with my leaders (Loud cheois) 


THE GURUKUL 

The following is an accout t of Ur Gandhi's spccoh at 0 c 
aiinivtrsary of the Gurtihula, as written o it by I in self — 

I propose to reproduce as much onh of it ns in ms 
opinion is worth placing on record 'Mbh additions wlicro 
tho\ raa^ bo found nooossaix The speech, it may ho 
observed, wis delivered in Hindi After thanking Mahat- 
maji Muushi Ram for his groat kindnes-. to m\ ho^s 
to whom ho ga\o shelter on two occasions and aG..cd ns 
father to them and after stating that the time for action 
had arrived rather than for speeches, I proLcuai'C — I 
owe a debt ot gratitude to Ar\ a Samaj 1 hue often 
derived inspiration from it-, actu uv 1 hue no, ic'd 
among tlie members of the Samvj much self sacrifice 
During mj travel-, in India 1 cine across maui \t\ a 
Saniijuts who were douir excellon,. vo-k for ‘he 
coJ u'‘\ I an, nero'Jie, rnto^u' tj .li 
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I am enabled to be, in \our midst At tbe same time 
it IS bnt fair to state that I am frantly a Sanata- 
nist For me Hinduism is all-sufficing Every variety 
of belief find= protection under its ample fold And 
though the -irya Samajists and the Sikbs and tbe Erafamo 
Samajisfs maj choose to be classed differently from tbe 
Hindus, I have no doubt that at no distant future they 
v*!!! be all merged in Hinduism and find in it tbeir 
fulness Hinduism lite every other human institution 
ha= Its dravbacts and its defects Here is ample scope 
for any vorter to strive for reform, but there is little 
cause for secession 


SPIPII OF FFARliFSSKESS 

Throughout my travels I have been asked about tbe 
immediate need for India And perhaps I vrould not do 
better th^n repeating this afternoon the ans”*er I have 
given elsevnere In general terms a proper religions 
spin, 1= the grea*e='l and moat pnm°diate need But I 
kno"' they this is too general an ansver to satisfy any- 
body And it IS an ans-^er true for all time What, 
therefore, I ce=ire to say ip that o-'ing to tbe religious 
Spirit be ng oormant in ns, ve are living in a ecata of 
perp<-‘u?J fear v.'e fear tne temporal as veil as the 
ppm up] ,.u‘hont^ V/e dare not ppepf* out our minds 
before cur prirs'-p pnd our Pandits We s‘and in ave of 
tbf 1 po~cr I ?m sure that in so doing ve do 

ft A . ■;>-7 ce to thr*m and us Neither the spintnal 
te ic e - rjftr governors could po°=ihK desire 

^ ' ' iculn hiGo the t’-u’n from them Trord 

Fill t 'n '=po-}'iD'’ to a Bombay audience u’o b'^en 
t If; rt.tt'' !> ’Ll,* }r had cl tivca bat v,e hesitated 
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to say ' no ’ whan wa raally raaan* ifc and advised his 
audience to cultivate a fearless spirit Of course, fear" 
lessness should never mean want of due respect or 
regard for the feelings of others In tny humble opinion 
fearlessness is the first thing indispensable before we 
could achieve anything permanent and real This quality 
IS unattainable without religious consciousness. Let us 
fear God and we shall cease to fear man. If wo grasp 
the fact that there is a divinity within us which witnesses 
everything wa think or do and which protects us and 
guides us along the true path, it is clear that we shall 
cease to have any other fear on the face of the earth save 
tne fear of God Lj^alty to the Governor of governors 
supersedoo all other loyalty and gives an intelligent basis 
to the latter 


MEANING OP SWADESHI. 

And when wo have sufliciantlj cultivated this spirit 
of fearlessness, wo shall see that there is no salvation for 
us without true Swadeshi^ not the Swadeshi which can 
ha convomenth put off Swadeshi for mo has a deeper 
.moaning I would like us toapplj it m our religious, poli- 
tical and oooiiomic life It IS not therefore morelv confined 
to wearing on occasions a Swadeshi cloth. That wo have 
to do for all time not out of a spirit of jeaiousj or revenro, 
hut because it is a dut> we owe to our dear countrv We 
commit a broach of the Swadeshi spirit co'‘‘auil\ ‘if v\o 
wear foroiga-raade clotu, but wo no so also if wc adopt 
tho foreign cut hurelv the st^ le of our dre-s hT- sou » 
correspondence with oar environment In oie^inco and 
tastofulness it is immeasurablv vuperior ‘o the trousers 
and the jacket \n Indian v <.-n ig a ^hirt owing ov«- 
<his p> jamas with a w U't coat on it withoa a ne c 
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and it3 flaps hanging loose behind is not a very graoefuU 
spectacle Swadeshi in religion teaches one to measure 
the glorious past and re enact it in the present 
generation The pandemonium thaii is going on in 
Europe shows that modern civilization represents forces 
of evil and darkness whereas the ancient % e> Indian 
civilization, represents in its essence the divine force 
Modern civilization is ohiefly materialistic as ours is 
chiefly spiritual Modern civilization occupies itself in 
the investigation of the laws of matter and employs the 
human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means of 
production and weapons of destruction , ours is ohiefly 
occupied in exploring spiritual laws Our Shastras lay 
down unequivocally that a proper obseivanoe of truth, 
chastity, scrupulous regard for all life, abstention from 
coveting other’s possessions and refusal to hoard any- 
thing but what IS necessary for our daily wants is 
indispensable for a right life, that without it a know- 
ledge of the divine element is an impossibility Our 
civilization tells us with daring ‘certainty that a proper 
and perfect cultivation of the quality of a/itmso which 
in Its active form means purest love and pitj, brings the 
whole world to our feet The author of this discovery 
gives a wealth of illustrations, which carries conviction 
with it 

, TnF DOCXBINIJ OF AhIMSA 

Examine its result in the political life There is no 
gift 80 valued by our Shastra, as the gift of life Consider 
what our relations would fao with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them If they could but feel 
that no matter what wo might feel about their acts, wo 
"v ould hold their booios as sacred as our own tborC' 
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■would immediately spring up an alftnosphere of mutual 
trust and there would be such frankness on either side 
as to pave the way for an honouiabie and just solution 
of many problems that worry ns to day It should be 
remembered that in piaotising aJmiisa there need not be 
any reciprocation, though as a matter of fact in its final 
stages it commands leciprocation Many of us believe, 
and I am one of them, that thiough our civilization we 
have a message to delivei to the world I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly I 
would like to use the British laoe for transmitting this 
mighty message of aJumsa to the whole world But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our 
so called conquerors and you, iny Arya Sama] friends, 
are perhaps specially elected for this mission You 
claim to examine oui scriptures oritioally You take 
nothing for granted aud you claim not to fear ta 
reduce your belief to practice I do not think that 
there is any room for trifling with or limiting the doctrine 
of ahn7isa You dare thffn to reduce it to practice regard- 
less of immediate consequences which would certainly 
test the strength of your convictions You would not 
only have procured salvation for India, but you would 
have rendered the noblest service that a man can render 
to humanity — a service moreover which you would 
rightly assort, the great Swami was born for This 
Swadeshi is to be considered as a very active foro*a to be 
ceaselessly employ ed with an e\er-increasing Mgilauoe 
searching self-examination. It is not meant for the 
lazy, but it is essentially meant for them who would 
gladly lay down their lives for the sake of truth It is 
possible to dilate upon several other phasps of Swadeshi, 
but 1 think I have said enough to enable you to uuder- 
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stand what I mean *I only hope that you who represent 
■a school of reformers in India will not re]aot what I have 
said, without a thorough examination And if my word 
has commended itself to you your past record entitles me 
to expect you, enforce in your own lives the things of 
eternity about which I have ventured to speak to yon 
this afternoon and cover the whole of India with your 
activity 


WORK OP ARTA 8AMAJ 

In concluding my report of the above speech, I would 
like to state what I did not in speaking to chat great 
audience and it is this I have now twice visited the 
<Iurukula In spite of some vital diflFeraooes with my 
brethren of the Arya Samaj, I have a sneaking regard 
for them, and it and perhaps the best result of the 
activity of the Arya Samaj is to be seen in the establish- 
ment and the conduct of the Gurukula Though it 
depends for its vitality entirely ij^pon the inspiring pre- 
sence of Mahatmaji Munshiram, it is truly a national 
and self governing and self governed institution. It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage 
Its war chest is filled not out of monies received from 
the privileged few, but from the poor many who make it 
a point of honor from year to year to make a pilgrimage 
to Kan^’ri and willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College Hero at every annuersary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner in which it is 
handled, housed and fed ovinces no mean power of 
orranioalion, but the most wonderful thing about it all 
IS that the croud consisting of about ton thousand men, 
-omen and children, is nmnnptd without the assistance 
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of a Bingla policotnan and wifchoub a»y fuss or semblanoa 
of force, tho only force that Bubaiats between tbe 
crowd and tbe managers of the institution is that of 
love and mutual esteem Fourteen years are nothing m 
the life of a big institution like this What the Collegiates 
who have been ]ust turned out during tho last two or 
three years will be able to show, remains to bo seen 
The publio will not and cannot judge men or institutions 
except through tho results that chey show It makes no 
allowanoo for failures It is a most exacting judge The 
final appeal of tho Gurukula as of all popular institutions 
must be to this judge Great responsibility therefore 
rests upon tho shoulders of the students who have been 
discharged from the Oollega and who have entered upon 
the thorny path of life Let them beware Meanwhile 
those who are well-wishers of this great experiment may 
derive satisfaction from the fact that we have it as an 
indisputable rule of life, that as the tree is so will tho 
ifruit be The tree looks lovely enough He who waters 
it IS a noble soul Whj* worry about what tho fruit is 
ilikely to be ? 


INDUSTRlAli TRAINING 

As a lover of the Gurukula, I may be permitted to offer 
one or two suggestions to the committee and the parents, 
Tho Gurukula bojs need a thorough industrial training if 
they are to become self-reliant and self-supportiag It 
seems to mo that in our country in which 85% of the 
population 18 agricultural and perhaps 10% occupied in 
supplying the wants of the peasantrj, it must be 
part of the training of every youth that he has a 
lair practical knowledge of agriculture and hand weaving 
He will lose nothing if he knows a proper use of tools can, 
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saw a piece of board Straight and bnild a -wall that wilJ 
not come down tbrongb a faulty handling of the plumber’s- 
line A boy who is thus equipped, will never feel 
helpless in battling with the world and never be in want- 
of employment A knowledge of the laws of hygiene 
and sanitation as well as the art of rearing children 
should also form a necessary part of the Gurukula lads 
The sanitary arrangements at the fair left much to be 
desired The plague of flies told its own tale These 
irrepressible sanitary inapectors incessantly warned us 
that in point of sanitation all was not well with us*. 
Thev plainly suggested that the remains of our food and 
excreta need to be properly buried It seemed to me 
to be such a pity that a golden opportunity was being- 
missed of giving to the annual visitors practical lessons 
on sanitation But the work must begin with the boys. 
Then the management would have at the annual gather 
mg three hundred practical sanitary teachers Last but 
not least let the parents and the oommittea not spoil 
tbeir lads bj making them *p0 European dress or 
modern luxuries These will hinder them in their after 
life and are antagonistic to Brabmaobarya They have 
enough to fight against in the evil inclinations common 
to us all Lot us not make their fight more difficult by* 
nnding to tbeir temptations 
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SWADESHI . 

The foUownig ts the full text of an address dcUicred befoj e the 
Missioiiary Conference, Madras, on the 14th Fobmarp, 1916 

If: was nob withoub muoh diflQdenoe thab I underbook 
bo speak bo yon ab all And I was hard pub bo ib in bhe 
seleobion of my subjeob I have chosen a very delicabe 
and difBoulb aubjeeb Ib is delicate because of the peculiar 
views I hold upon Swadeshi, and ib is difficnlb because* 
I have nob that command of language which is necessary' 
for giving adequate expression to my thoughts I know 
that I may rely upon 3'our indulgence for bhe manj 
shortcomings you will no doubt find in m3 address, the 
more so when I tell you that there is nothing in what 
I am about to say that I am nob either alread3 practis- 
ing or am not preparing to practise to tbe best of m3 
ability. It encourages me to observe that last month 
you devoted a week to pra3ar in the place of an address 
I have earne8bl3* prayed that what I am about to say 
may bear fruit and I Ijnow that 3'ou will bless m3 word 
with a similar prayer 

After much thinking I have arrived at a definition o^ 
Swadeshi that perhaps best illustrates m3’ meaning 
Swadeshi is thab spirit in us which restricts us to the 
use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote Thus, as for religion, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must 
restrict myself to m3 ancestral religion That is the use 
of my immediate religious surrounding If I find it 
defective, I should serve it by’ purging it of its defects 
In the domain of politics I should make use of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them bv curing them 
of their proved defeats In that of economics I should 
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U80 only things tha^^ are produced by my immediate 
neighbours and serve those industries by making them 
eSiQient and complete where they might be found want- 
ing It IB suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millennium And as we do not 
abandon our pursuit after tbe millennium, because we do 
not expect quite to roach it within our times, so may we 
not abandon Swadeshi even though it may not be fully 
attained for generations to oome 

Let us briefly examine tbe three branches of Swadeshi 
as sketched above Hinduism has become a conservative 
religion and therefore a mighty force because of the 
Swadeshi spirit underlying it It is the moat tolerant 
because it is non-proselytising, and it is as capable of 
expansion to day as it has bean found to be in tbe past 
It has succeeded not in driving, as I think it has been 
erroneously held, but in absorbing Buddhism By reason 
t of the Swadeshi spirit, a Hindu refuses to change his 
religion not necessarily because he considers it to be the 
bast, but because he knows tbat*he can complement it 
by introducing reforms And what I have said about 
Hinduism is, I suppose, true of tbe other great faiths of 
the world, onl> it is held that it is specially so in the 
case of Hinduism But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach If there is any substance in what I 
have said, will not the great missionary bodies of India, 
to wbony she owes a deep debt of gratitude for what they 
ha\o done and are doing, do still better and serve 
the spirit of Christianity batter by dropping the goal 
of proHoly Using but continuing their philanthropic 
worl ? I hope you will not consider this to bo an imper 
tincrico on my part I make the suggestion in all 
sincerity and with duo humility Morooier I have some 
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clatm upon vour attention, I have sndeavoured to study 
the Bible. I consider it as part of my scriptures The 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms with the Bhafiavad Gita for the domination 
of my heart I yield to no Christian in the strength o^ 
devotion with which I sing “Lead kindly light” and 
several other inspired hymns of a similar nature. L 
have come under the influence of noted Christian mis- 
sionaries belonging to different denominations And I 
en]oy to this day the privilege of friendship with some 
of them You will perhaps therefore allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings towards Christianity May it not be that Go 
Ye Unto All The World ” message has been somewhat 
naiTowly interpreted and the spirit of it missed ? It 
will not be denied, I speak from expeiienoe, that many 
of the conveisious are only so called In some oases the 
appeal has gone not to the heart but to the stomach 
And in eveiv case a conversion leaves a sore behind it 
which, I venture to think, is avoidable Quoting again 
from experience, a new birth, a change of heart, is pei- 
feotly possible in everj' one of the great faiths I know 
I am now treading upon thin loe But I do not apologise 
in closing this part of my subject, for saying that the 
frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe, perhaps 
shows that the message of Jesus of Nazareth, tbe^Son of 
Peace, had been little understood in Europe, and that 
light upon it may have to be thrown from the East 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which 
it 18 youis to gi\e in a special sense But I make 
bold to seek it even in political matters Ido notbelieie 
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that rehgion haa nothing to do with polities The latter 
divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be 
buried As a matter of fact in your own silent naanner 
3 on infiuenca politics nob a little And I feel that if the 
attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have de- 
generated as they often appear to do No one con- 
siders that the political life of the country is in a happy 
state Following out the Swadeshi spirit, I observe the 
indigenous institutions and the village pancbayata hold 
me India is really a republican country, and it is 
bacause it is that that it has survived every shock hitherto 
delivered Princes and potentates, whether they were 
Inoian born or foreigners, have hardly touched the vast 
masses except for collecting revenue The latter in 
their turn seem to have rendered unto Oajsar what was 
Cmsat's and for the rest have done much as they 
have liked The vast organisation of caste answer- 
ed not only the religious wants of the commu- 
nity, but it answered to it^ political needs The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the 
caste system, and through it they dealt with any oppres- 
sion from the ruling power or powers It is nob possible 
to deny of a nation that was capable of producing the 
caste system its wooderfnl power of organisation One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
la«b \ bar to know how skilfnl that organisation must have 
b„en, which without any seeming effort was able effec- 
tively to cater for more than a million pilgrims Yet it is 
the fashion to say that v'-c lack organising ability This 
i-’ rae I (ear, to a certain cTtent, of thoso who have been 
nur'urta in the new truaitions Wo have laboured 
a ‘e-riblo hanaioap ov’ing to an almost fatal 
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dopnrturo from tbo SwncJoshi spirit-.^ Wa kho odnonfcocl 
clnsses hiuo reooivad our education through a foreign 
•tongue Wo ha\a thorofoio not reacted upon the masses 
Wo want to represent the masses, but wo fail They ra- 
•cognise us not much more than they recognise the 
English oflicors Their hearts are an open book to 
■neither Their aspirations are not ours Hence there 
IS a bioak. And you witness not in reality failure to 
•organise hut waut of correspondence between the re- 
presentatives and the ropresontod If during the last 
fifty >aars wo had been educated through kho vernaculars, 
our elders and our servants and our neighbours would 
fiave partaken of our knowledge , the discoveries of a 
Bose or a Ray would have been household treasures as 
are che Ramayan and the Mahabharat As it is, so far as 
the masses are concarned, those great discoveries might 
as well have been made by foreigners Had instruotion 
lu all the branches of learning been given through the 
vernaculars, I make bold to say that they would have 
been enriched wonderSplly The question of village 
sanitation, etc would have been solved long ago The 
Tillage panohayats would be now a living force in a 
special way, and India would almost be enjoying self- 
government suited to its requirements and would have 
been spared the humiliating spectacle of organised 
assassination on its sacred soil It is not too late to 
mend And 30U can help if jou will, as no other body 
or bodies can 

And now for the last division of Swadeshi Much of 
the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life If not an article of commerce had been brought 
from outside India, she would be to day a land flowing 
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•With milk and bone*' But that was not to be We were 
greedy and so was England The connection between 
England and India was baaed clearly upon an error 
But she does not remain in India in error It is her 
declared policy that India is to be held in trust for her 
people If this be true, Lancashire must stand aside 
And if the Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lan- 
cashire can stand aside without hurt though it may 
sustain a shock for the time being I think of Swadeshi 
not as a boycott movement undertaken by way of 
revenge I conceive it as a religions principle to be- 
followed by all I am no economist, but I have read 
some treatises which show that England could easily 
become a self-snscained country, growing all the pro- 
duce she needs This may be an utterly ridiculous 
proposition, and perhaps the best proof that it cannot 
bo true is, that England is one of the largest importers in 
the world But India cannot live for Lancashire or any 
other country before she is able to live for herself And 
she can live for herself only if she produces and is helped 
to produce eV 6 r\ thing for her requirements within her 
own borders She need not be, she ought not to bo, 
drawn into the vortex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many other evils 
But who IS to stop her great millionaires from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislation 
Eorcotof public opinion, proper education, however, can 
do a groat deal in the desired direction The hand loom 
iiiuustry 18 in oying condition I took special care 
during my wanderings last year to see as many weavers 
ns pocKiblo, and my heart ached to find bow they had 
lost, ho 7 families had retired from this once flourishing 
auQ honourable occupation If wo follow tbo Swades'u 
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doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out neigh- 
boura who can supply oui wants and to teach them to 
supply them where they do not know how to, assuming 
that theie are neighbours who are in want of healthy occu- 
pation Then every village of India will almost be a self- 
supporting and self-contained unit, exchanging only such- 
necessary commodities with other villages where they are 
not locally producible This may all sound nonsensical 
Well, India is a country of nonsense It is nonsensical 
to parch one’s throat with thirst when a kindly Maho- 
medan is ready to offer pure water to drink And yet 
thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than drint 
water from a Mahomedan household These nonsensical 
men can also, once they are convinced that their religion 
demands that they should wear garments manufactured 
in India only and eat food only giown in India, decline 
to wear any other clothing or eat any other food Lord 
Curzon set the fashion for tea-drinking And that 
pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm the nation 
It has already undermined the digestive apparatus 
of hundreds of thousands of men and women and 
constitutes an additional tax upon their slender purses 
Lord Hardinge can set the fashion for Swadeshi, and 
almost the whole of India will forswear foreign goods 
There is awerse in theBhagavat Gita, which, freely ren- 
dered, means masses follow the classes It is easy to 
undo the evil if the thinking portion of the community 
were to taka the Swadeshi vow even though it ma> for 
a time cause considerable inconvenience I hkte legisla- 
tive interference, in any department of life At best ic 
13 the lesser evil But I would tolerate, welcome, indeed 
plead for a stiff protective dutv upon foreign goods 
Natal, a British colony, protected its sugar by taxing 
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the sugar that came from another British colony, 
Mauritius England has sinned against India by forcing 
free trade upon her It may have bean food for her, but 
lb has been poison for this country 

It has often bean urged that India cannot adopt^ 
Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life With them it is a mere patiiobic effort not 
to ha made if it involved any self-denial Swadeshi, as 
defined hare, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may causa 
to individuals Under its spall the deprivation of a pm 
■or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror, A Swadeshist will learn to do 
without hundreds of things which to day ha considers 
necessary Moreover, those who dismiss the Swadeshi 
from their minds by arguing the impossible forget that 
Swadeshi after all is a goal to be reached by steady 
effort And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a guen set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things 
ns might not be procurable m the country 

There now remains for me to consider one more objec- 
tion that has been raised against Swadeshi The 
objectors consider it to ha a most selfish doctrine with- 
out any warrant in the cuilized coda of morality With 
them to practice Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism I 
cannot' enter into a detailed anahsis of the proposition 
But I would urge that Swadeshi is the only doctrine 
consistent with the law of humility and love. It is 
arrogance to think of launching out to serve the whole of 
Inata when I am haral> able to servo oven m^ own 
famih It were bot'er to concentrate my effort upon 
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the family and oongider bhab bhrough bhem I was serving 
bha whole nabion and if you will bhe whole of humaniby 
This 13 humiliby and ib is love The mobive will defcer- 
mme bhe qualiby of bha aob I may serve my family 
ragaidless of bha sufferings I may causa bo obhers, as, 
for insbanca, I may aooapb an employmenb which enables 
me bo evborb money fiom people, I enrich myself bhaiehy 
and bhen sabisfy manj unlawful demands of bhe f^milj 
Hero I am neibher serving the family nor bhe State Or 
I may recognise bhab God has given me hands and feet 
only bo work with foi my sustenance and for that of 
those who maj be dapendenb upon me I would then at 
once simplif j my life and that of those whom I can directly 
reach In this instance I would have served the family 
without causing injury to anyone else Supposing that 
e^o^\ one followed this mode of life, we would ha\e at 
once an ideal state All will not reach that state at the 
same time. But those of us who, realising its truth, 
enforce it in practice will clearly anticipate and accele- 
rate the coming of thab^happj day Under this plan of 
life, in seeming to serve India bo the exclusion of every 
other countrj , I do not harm auj other countrj My 
patuotism IS both exclusive and inclusive. It is exclusive 
m the sense that in all humilitj I confine m\ attention 
to the land of my birth, but it is inclusive in the sense 
that my service is not of a competitive or antagonistic 
nature. Stc jit'm i^io ut ahtuum no?’ Ictd is not merely 
a legal maxim, bub it is a grand doctrine of life Ib ig 
the koj to a proper practice of AJ^ni'^a or love It is 
ior vou, the custodians of a groat faith, to sat tue fashion 
and show bv a our preaching, sanctified b\ practice, that 
patriotism baoed on " hatred killeth" and that patriotism 
based on “love giveth lue ” 
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amusa 

( 

From a letter to The Modem Beview, Oetoler 1916 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the beliar 
that an exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchronised 
with oor becoming bereft of manly virtues ! During the 
past 1,500 years we have, as a nation, given ample proof 
of physical courage, but we have been torn by internal 
dissensions and have been dominated byr love of self 
instead of love of country We have, that is to say, 
bean swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than of 
religion 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanliness can 
be made good against the J ains I hold no brief for them 
By birth I am a VaishuaMte, and was taught Ahimsa m 
my' childhood I ba^a derived much religious benefit 
from ,Taiu religious works as I haNe from scriptures of 
the other great faiths of the world I owe much to the 
livmg company of the deceased philosophei, Kayaohand 
Ka\i, who was a Jam by birth « Thus, though my mows 
on Ahimsa are a result of my study of most of the faiths 
of the world, they are now no longer dependent upon 
the authority of those works They aio a part of my' 
life, and if I suddenly discovered that the religious books 
roan h\ mo hora a dilTerent interpretation from the one 
I had loarnt to guo them I should still hold to the view 
of Ahir s V as I am about to sot forth hero 

Our Slmstras seem to teach that a man who really 
pratLi-t s \himsa in Us fulotss has the world at his feet 
liL alh'L' hi-. hUriotUKUugs that o\en the snakes and 

Other \ our mo IP reptiles oo him no harm Thu is said 
tohv'i been he e' i critiice of St Fiaucis of Resist 
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In ifcs negative form it meane not injuring anj living 
Iieing whether hy bodi or mind It may not, therefore, 
hurt the person of an^ wrong-doer, or bear any ill-will 
to him and so i^ausa him mental suftanng This state- 
ment does nob cover suffering caused to the wiong-doer 
'by natural acts of mine which do not proceed from ill- 
will. It, therefore, does not prevent me from with- 
drawing from his presence a child whom ha, we shall 
imagine, is abou6 to strike Indeed, the propai practice 
of Ahimsa jcgiarcs me to withdraw the intended victim 
from the wrong-doer, if I am m any way whatsoever the 
guardian of such a child It was, therefore, most proper 
ior the passive resisters of South Africa to have resisted 
the e\ il that the Union Government sought to do to 
them They bora no ill-wiU to it They showed this 
iby helping the Governraeut whenever it needed their 
help Their icstbiancc tonsisUd of disohcdimce of iho 
orders of ihi. Govenmert, cccii to the extent of snfcring 
death a* t/un hands ^ Ahimsa requires deliberate 
self-suffering, not a deliberate injuring of the supposed 
wrong doer 

In its positive lorm, Ahimsa means the largest love, 
the greatest charity. It I am a follower of Ahimsa, I 
inust love mj euam> I must apply the same rules to 
the wrong-doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, as 
I would to my wrong doing father or son This active 
Ahimsa necessarily includes truth and fearlessness A 
man cannot deceue the loved one, he does not tear or 
frighten h.m or her Gut of life is the greatest of alt 
gifts , a man who gives it in reality, disarms all hosti- 
lity He has paved the way for an honourable under- 
standing And none who is himseli subject to fear can 
■bestow that gift He must, therefore, be himselt tearless. 
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A man cannot then practice Abimsa and be a coward 
at the same time The practice of Ahimsa calls forth 
the greatest courage It is the most soldierly of 
soldier’s virtues General Gordon has been represent- 
ed in a famous statue as bearing only a stick This 
takes us far on the road to Ahimsa But a soldier, who 
needs the protection of even a stick, is to that extent 
so much the less a soldier He is the true soldier who 
knows how to die and stand his ground in the midst 
of a hall of bullets Such a one was Amharish, who 
stood his ground without lifting a finger though 
Durvasa did his worst The Moors who ware being 
pounded hy the French gunners and who rushed to the 
guns’ mouths with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips, showed much 
the same t^ pa of courage Only theirs was the couvage 
of desperation A.mbari8ha’s was dne to love Yet the 
Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the gunners 
They frantically waved their hats, ceased firing, and 
greeted their erstwhile enemies^ as comrades And so 
the South African passive resisters in their thousands 
were ready to die rather than sell their honour for a little 
personal ease This was Ahimsa in its active form It 
iicrcr hatters away honour A helpless girl in the hands 
of a follower of Ahimsa finds better and surer protection 
than m the hands of one who is prepared to defend her 
onK to the point to which his weapons would carry him 
The tyrant, in the fir=t instance, will have to walk to his 
\i(jtirfi o>or ‘he dead hody of her defender , in the second, 
he ha- hat to o\erpo"-cr the defender for it is assumed 
tha- vho caoon of proprioU in the second instance will 
ho sa’if'ficd which the defender has fought to the extent 
of tits physical Valour In the first instance, as the 
rcfetuc' has matched his very soul against the more 
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body of the tyrant, the odds are that the soul m the 
latter will he awakened, and the girl would stand an 
infinitely greater chance of her honour being protected 
than m any other conceivable circumstance, barring, of 
ooursej that of her own personal courage 

If we are unmanly to-da^ , we are so, not because we 
do not know how to strike, but because we fear to die 
He IS no followei of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, 
or of Buddha or of the Vedas, who, being afraid to die, 
takes flight before aoA danger, leal or imaginary, all the 
while wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it He is no 
follower of Ahimsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a man bj inches by deceiving him in trade, or who 
would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 
away with the butcher, or who in order to do a 
supposed good to his country, does not mind killing off 
a few officials All these are actuated bv hatred, 
cowardice and fear Here love of the cow or the country 
18 a vague thing intended to satisfy one’s Vanity, or 
soothe a stinging conscience 

Abimsa, truli understood, is, in my luimble opinion a 
panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
can never overdo it Just at present we are not doing 
it at all Abimsa does not displace the practice of 
other virtues, but lenders than practice imperatively 
necessary before it can be practised e\en in its rudi- 
ments Mahavira and Buddha were soldiers, and so uas 
Tolstov Onh thes saw deeper and truer into their pro- 
fessiou, nnd found the secret of a true, happy, honour- 
able and godly life Let us be ]omt sharers with these 
teachers, and this land of ours will once more be the 
abode of Gods 
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The following is a lecture delivered by Mr Gandhi at a Meeting 
■of the Muir Central College Economic Society, held at Allahabad, 
on Friday, 2Jnd December, 1916 

Does economic progress clash with real progress ? 
By economic progress, I take it, we mean material ad- 
vancement without limit, and by real progress we mean 
moral progress, which again is the same thing as pro- 
gress of the permanent element in ns The subject may 
therefore be stated thus Does not moral progress in- 
crease in the same proportion as material progress ? I 
know that this is a wider proposition than the one before 
us But I venture to think that we always mean the 
large one even whan we lay down the smaller For we 
know enough of so enoe to realize that there is no such 
thing as perfect rest or repose in this visible universe of 
ours If therefore material progress does not clash with 
moral progress, it must necessarily advance the latter. 
Nor can we ha satisfied with thecclumsy waj in which 
sometimes those who cannot defend the larger proposi- 
tion put their case They seem to be obsessed with the 
concrete case of thirty millions of India, stated by the 
late Sir William Wilson Hunter, to be living on one 
meal a da\ They say that before we can think or talk 
of thoir moral welfare, we must satisfy their daily wants 
With those they say, material progress spells moral pro 
gross \nd then is taken a sudden jump, what is true 
of thirty millions is true of the universe They forget 
that hard cases make bad law I need hardly say to you 
how ludicrously absurd this deduction would be No 
one has c\or sugn^’ated that grinding pauperism can 
load to HiiMhing elso than moral degradation Dvory 
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'buinau boing bns a right to bvo and^berefora to find tba 
whorowithal to feed himself and wheie uooessnry to 
clothe and houso himself But for this verj simple per- 
formance wo need no assistance from economists or 
their laws 

' Take no thought for the morrow ’ is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world In well-ordered society the securing of 
one's livelihood should bo and is found to bo the easiest 
thing in the w’orld Indeed, the test of ordeiliuess in a 
countri IS not the number of milliouares it owns, but 
the absence of stnivatiou among its masses The only 
statement that has to bo examined is, whethei it can be 
laid down as a law of univeisal application that material 
advancement means moral progress^ 

Now let us take a few illustrations Eome suffered a 
moral fall when it attained high material afiluence So 
did Egj pt and so perhaps most countries of which we 
hn\e an\ historical record The descendants and kins- 
men of the rojal and divine Krishna too fell when they 
were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the Eocke- 
fellers and the Carnegies possession of an ordinary mea- 
sure of moiality but we gladh judge them indulgently 
I mean that wo do not even expect them to satisfy 
the highest standard of moralitj With them mateiial 
gam has not necessarily meant moral gam In South 
Africa, where I had the privilege of associating with 
thousands of our countrjmen on most intimate terms, 
I observed almost mvariablj that the greater the posses- 
sion of riches, the greater was their moral turpitude 
Our iich men, to say the least, did not advance the moral 
stiuggle of passu e resistance ns did the poor The rich 
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men’s sense of selfcrespeof: -was not so mnch iniured as^ 
that of the poorest If I were not afraid of treading on 
dangerous ground, I wonld even coma nearer home and 
show how that possession of riches has been a hindrance- 
to real growth I venture to think that the scriptures 
of the world are far safer and sounder treatises on laws 
of economics than man^ of the modern text-books The. 
question we are asking ourselves this evening is not a 
new one It was addressed to Tesus two thousand 
lears ago St Mark has vividly described the scene,- 
Jesus IS in his solemn mood He is earnest He talks 
of eternity He knows the world about him He is 
himself the greatest economist of his time He succeeded 
in economising time and space — he transcended them 
It is to him at his hast that one comas running, kneels 
down, and asks , ‘ Good Master, what shall I do that 
I may inherit eternal life ’ ’ And Jesus said unto him 
‘ Why callesb thou me good ’ There is none good but 
one, that is God Thou knowest the commandments 
Do not commit adultery ’ Do nc.t kill, Do not steal. Do 
not bear false witness, Defraud nob, Honour bhj father and 
mother ’ And ho answered and said unto him ' Master, 
all these have I observed from my youth ’ Then Jesus 
beholding him loved him and said unto him ‘ One thing 
thou laAjsr Go thv way sell whatever thou hast and 
gi\ e to the poor, and thou shall have treasure in heaven — 
como.^ake up the croiS an 1 follow me ’ And ho was sad 
at tha,, s ly ing and went awa\ grieved — for ha bad g”aat 
posjes“ions \nd Tesus looked round about and said unto 
his nisciplei, ‘How tiardl, shall they that ha%6 riches 
enter into the kingdom of God ’ And the disciples were 
astonished at ins words But Jesus answoreth again 
and Paid unto them ’ Children, how hard is it for them 
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thnt trust jn nohos to outer into tho kiuRdoru of God 
It IS onsier for n camol to fctiroufjh tlio ojo of a ncodio 
than for a noli man to outer luDo tlio kiundom of God t ’ 
Hero vou have an atornal rule of life stated in tlio 
noblest uorda tho Guf^'lish lanKuaso is capable of produc- 
luR But tho diBcipIos tioddod uuboliof as wa do evon 
to this da> To hira thej said as wo say to-day But 
look bow tho law fails m praotioo If \io soli all and 
have notbiuR, wo shall bavo nothing to oat Wo must 
have raouoy or wo cannot o\on boieasonably moral 
So they stato thou caso thus ‘And they wore astonished 
out of moasmo, saving among thomsolvos Who then 
can bo saved ' And Josua looking upon them said 
' Whth men it la impossible but not with God, for with 
God all things are possiblo ’ Then Pater began to sa\ 
unto him * Lo, wo have left all, and have followed thee ' 
And Jesus answered and said ' Venh I say unto jou 
there is no man that has loft house or brethren or sisters, 
or father or mother, or wife or children or lands for 
mj sake and the Gospel's but he shall receive one 
hundredfold, now in this time bouses and brethren 
and sisters and mothers and children aud land and 
m the world to come eternal life Bub manj that 
are first shall be last and tho lust fiist ’ You have here 
tho result or reward, if )ou prefoi tho term, of following 
the law I have not taken the trouble of oopj lug similai 
passages from the othei non Hindu soriptures am? I will 
not insult you by quoting m support of the law stated by 
Jesus passages from tho writings and sayings of our own 
sages, passages even stronger if possible than the Biblical 
evtraots I have drawn your attention to Perhaps the 
strongest of all the testimonies m favour of the athrmativa 
answer to tho question before us are the lues of the 
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greatest t-eachers of fc&s vorld Jesus, iIahonie3, Buddha, 
^Janak, Kabir, Chai:anva, Shankara, Dayauand, Bam- 
knshna Tere men who exercised an immense influence 
over and moulded the character of thousands of men 
The vorld is the richer for their having lived in it And 
they vrere all men who deliberatelj embraced poverty as 
their lot 

I should not have laboured my point as I have done, 
if I dm nor believe tha*', m so far as we have made the 
modern ma’^erialisric craze our goal, in so fat are we 
going down hill in the path of progress I hold that 
economic progress in the sense I have put it is anrago- 
nistic to real progress Hence the ancient ideal has 
been the limitation of activities promo*'ing wealth Tnis 
does not put an end to all ma*erial ambition We should 
still have, as we nave always bad, in our midst people 
who make ^he pursuit ot wealth their aim in lite But 
e have alwavs recognised that it is a fall from the 
ieal It IS a beautiful thing to know that the weal- 
iiest among us have o'ten felf that to have remained 
oluu^anlv poor wonld have been a higher state for 
hem Tnat \on cannot serve God and ilammon is an 
conomic ‘rn‘h of the highest valne Wa have to make 
nr cho ce. Western nations are to da\ gmaning under 
he heel 01 the mons*er gon of matenalism Their 
noral gro-^:h has become stunted Tnev measure 
heir pronress in £. s c American wealth has become 
:be s anaard Sne is the eavi of the other 
0 1 or^ I ha"e iieard many of oar countrymen 
sa\ .nat ve will p-.n American -wealth bat avoid 
it- me‘ho35 I veTare to suggest tba" =uoh an 


a* mr‘ if u -^ere made is foredoomed to fa lore 
he '-i=:e -empe-a'e ana fnnous in a 
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moment 1 would have our leaders tenoh us to be 
morally supreme in the world This land of ours was 
once, we are told, the abode of the Gods It is not 
possible to oonoeive Gods inhabiting a land which is 
made hideous by the smoke and the dm of mill chimneys 
and factoiies and whose rondwajs are traversed bj 
rushing engines, dinggiug numerous cars crowded with 
men mostly who know not what they are after, who are 
often absent minded, and whose tempers do not improia 
by being unoomfortahl> packed like sardines m bo^es 
and finding themsehos in the midst of utter strangers, 
who would oust them if they could and whom tlioy would 
in their turn oust similnrlj I refer to these things 
because they are held to be symbolical of material pro- 
gress, Bub thej add not an atom to our happiness 
This IS what Wallace, the great scientist, has said as his 
deliberate judgment ‘In the earliest records which 
have come doun to us from the past, wo find ample 
indications that general ethical considerations and 
conceptions, the aocoplei standard of moraht}, and the 
conduct resulting from those, wore in no degree mfoVior 
to those which prQ\ail to d ij ” In a senes of chapters 
bo then proceeds to e\amine the position of the English 
nation under the advance in wealth it has made Ho 
sajs 'This rapid grow th of wealth and increase of our 
power mer Nature put too groat a strain upon our crude 
civilisation, on our superficial Christianit\ , and 4t was 
accompanied hv \arious forms of sovia! iinmoralus 
almost ns nmn, ing inn unprooedenv.ed He then -liow-, 
how fao'onos ha\v) risen on the corpses oi nv'ii, women 
and childien how as ihe couutri his i^polN ndiuncL i 
in iiches It has gone do\ n ui u'c-aht\ He s>,o\,s *h’s 
In reihnr "wuh uis-vm i, on Ine tr 
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adalfeerafcion, bnberi' and gambling He shows how 
with the advance of wealth, justice has become immoral, 
deaths from alcoholism and suicide have increased, the 
average of premature births, and congential defects has 
increased and prostitution has become an institution 
He concludes his esamination by these pregnant 
remaiks 

The proceedings of the divorce Courts show other 
aspects of the lesulb of wealth andleisuie, while a friend 
who had been a good deal in London society assuied me 
that both in country houses and in London various kinds 
of orgies were occasionally to be met with, which would 
hardly have bean surpassed in the period of the most 
dissolute emperors Of war, too, I need say nothing 
It has always been more or leas chronic since the rise 
of the Roman Empire , hub there is now undoubtedly a 
disinclination for war among all civilized peoples. Yet 
the vast burden of armaments taken together with the 
most pious declarations in favour of peace, must be held 
to show an almost total absence^of morality as a guiding 
principle among the governing classes 

Under the British tcgis we have learnt much, but it 
13 mi firm belief that there is little to gain from Britain 
in intrinsic morality, that if wo are not careful, we shall 
introduce all the vices that she has been a prey to owing 
to the disease of materialism We can profit by that 
connection only if we keep our civilization, and our 
morals straight, , if, instead of boasting of the glori- 
ous past, wo express the ancient moral glory in our own 
lues and lot our lues boar witness to oui boast Then 
\ 0 shall benefit her and ourselves If wo copy her 
hccaust. she provides us with rulers, both they and wo 
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shall sulior degradation Wo need ijot be afraid of ideals 
or of reducing thoin to practice oven to the uttermost. 
Ours v\ill onh then he a truly spiritual nation when wa 
shall show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness 
than pomp of po^ser and wealth, gieatei chanty than 
love of self If we will but clean our houses, out palaces 
and temples of the attributes of wealth and show m 
them the attnbutos of morality, we can off 01 battle to 
ani combinations of hostile forces without having to 
carrA the burden of a heavy militia Let us seek fiist 
the Kingdom of God and His rigbteousnes, and the 
irrevocable promise is that evorj thing will be added unto 
us Those aie real economics May you and I tieasure 
them and enforce them in our daily life. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF CO-OPERATION 

The following ts a paper coiifnbuted to (he Bombay Frouncial Co- 
operative Conference held on ITth September, 1917 

9 

The only claim I have on youi indulgence is that some 
months ago I attended with Mr Ewhank a meeting of 
mill-hands to whom ha wanted to explain the principles 
of 00 operation The chawl in which they were living 
was as filthy as it well could be Eeoanb rams had 
made matters worse And I must frankly confess that 
had lb nob been for Mr Ewbank’s great zeal for the^ausa 
he has made his own, I should have shirked the task 
But there we were, seated on a fairly worn out charpm, 
surrounded by men, women and children Mr Ewhank 
opened fire on a man who bad pub himself forward and 
who wore nob a particulary innocent countenance. After 
he bad engaged him and the other people about him in 
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Gujarati conversafciQD, ba wanted me to speak to the 
people Owing to the suspicious looks of the man who 
was first spoken to, I naturally pressed home the 
moralities of co-operation I fancy that Mr Ewbank 
rather liked the manner in which I handled the subject. 
Hence, I believe, his kind invitation to me to tax your 
patience for a few moments upon a consideration of co 
operation from a moral standpoint 

Mj knowledge of the technicality of co-operation is 
next to nothing brother, Devadhar, has made 

the subject his own Whatever he does, naturally 
attracts me and predisposes me to think that there 
must be something good in it and the handling 
of it must be fairly difficult Mr Ewbank veri kindly 
placed at my disposal some literature too on the 
subject And I have had a unique opportunity of watch- 
ing the effect of soma co operative effort in Champaran 
I have gone through Mr Ewbank’s ten mam points 
which are like the Commandments, and I have gone 
through the twelve points of Mt Collins of Behar, which 
remind me of the law of the Twelve Tables There are 
so called agricultural hanks in Champaran They were 
to me disappointing efforts, if the> were meant to be 
demonstrations of the success of co operation. On the 
other hand, there is quiet work in the same direction 
being done bj Mr Hodge, a missionary whose efforts are 
leal leg their impros-, on those who come in contact 
witli him Mr Hodge is a co operatno enthusiast and 
probabU considers that the result which he sees flowing 
from his efforts •'re due to the working of co operation 
1 v ho wa-, able to \/rtch the two efforts had no hesitation 
in inir-rrum ili, t the personal equation counted for suc- 
cuw in ffit. one ana failure in the other instance 
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I nua an ontbusiaat myaolf, but bwonfcy-five jeais of 
exponmontinfi and e'^pononoe havo made me a oautious 
and discriminating enthusiast Workers in a cause 
necessarily, though quite unconsciously, exaggerate its 
merits and often succeed in turning its very defects into 
advantages In spite of my caution I consider the little 
institution I am conducting in Ahmedabad as the finest 
thing in the world. It alone gives me su&oient inspira- 
tion Critics tell me that it represents a soulless soul- 
force and that its severe discipline has made it merely 
mechanical I suppose both — the critics and I — are 
wrong It IS, at best, a humble attempt to place 
at the disposal of the nation a home where men and 
women may have scope for free and unfettered develop- 
ment of character, in keeping with the national genius^ 
and if its controllers do not take care, the discipline that 
IS the foundation of character, may frustrate the very 
end in view I would venture, therefore, to warn enthu- 
siasts in CO operation against entertaining false hopes 
With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become a religion. 
On the 13th January last, ho addressed the students of 
the Scottish Churches College, and in order to point a 
moral he instanced Scotland’s poverty of two hundred 
years ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to pleutj '* There were 
two powers,” he said, " which raised her — the Scottish 
Church and the Scottish banks The Church manu- 
factured the men and the banks manufactured th^ money 
to give the men a start in life The Church dis- 

ciplined the nation in the fear of God which is the 
beginning of wisdom and in the parish schools of the 
Church the children learned that the chief end of man’s 
life was bo glorify God and to enjoy Him for evoi Hen 
13 
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vjere trained to behove in God and in themselves, 
and on the trustworthy character so created the Scottish 
banking system was bnilt ” Sir Daniel then shows that 
it was possible to build up the marvellous Scottish 
banking system only on the character so bnilt So far 
there can only be perfect agreement with Sir Daniel, for 
without character there is no oo operation is a sound 
maxim But he would have ns go much further He 
thus waxes eloquent on oo operation ‘‘ Whatever may 
bo your day-dreams of India’s future never forget this 
that it 18 to weld India into one, and so enable her to 
take her rightful place in the world, that the British 
Government is here , and the welding hammer in the 
hand of the Government is the oo operative movement ” 
In his opinion it is the panacea of all the evils that 
afflict India at the present moment In its extended 
sense it can justify the claim on one condition which need 
not be mentioned hero , in the limited sense in which 
Sir Daniel has used it, I venture to think, it is an 
enthusiast’s exaggeration Mark his peroration “Credit, 
which IS only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and 
more the money power of the world, and in the parch- 
ment bullet into which is impressed the faith which 
removes mountains, India will find victory and peace ” 
Here there is evident confusion of thought The credit 
which IS becoming the money power of the world 
has little moral basis and is not a synonym for Trust or 
Faith, Svhioh ate purely moral qualities After twenty 
> oars' GxpariencB of hundreds of men, who had dealings 
with banks in South Africa, the opinion I had BO often 
hoard expressed has become firmly rooted in me, that 
Iho greater the rascal the greater the credit ha enjoys 
with his banks The banks do not pry into his moral 
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character they are satisfied that Jie meets bis over- 
drafts and promissory notes pnnctually The credit 
system has encircled this beautiful globe of ours like a 
serpent's coil, and if we do not mind, it bids fair to 
crash us out of breath I have witnessed the rum 
of many a home through the system, and it has 
made no difference whether the credit was labelled 
CO operative or otherwise The deadly coil has made 
possible the devastating spectacle in Europe, which we 
are helplessly looking on It was perhaps never so true 
as it 18 to-day that as in law so in war the longest purse 
.finally wins I have ventured to give prominence to the 
current belief about credit system in order to emphasise 
the point that the co-operative movement will be a 
'blessing to India only to the extent that it is a moral 
movement strictly directed by men fired with religious 
fervour It follows, therefore, that co-operation should 
be confined to men wishing to be morally right, but 
falling to do so, because of grinding poverty or of the 
grip of the ifahajan Eacility for obtaining loans at fair 
Tates will not make immoral or unmoral men moral But 
the wisdom of the Estate or philanthropists demands that 
they should help, on the onward path, men struggling to 
be good 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth It is necessary that a move- 
ment which 18 fraught with so much good tp India 
should not degenerate into one for merely advancing 
cheap loans I was therefore delighted to read the 
recommendation in the Eeport of the Oommittee on 
Go operation in India, that *’ they wish clearly to express 
their opinion that it is to true co operation alone, that 
18, to a co operation which recognizes the moral aspect 
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of the qnasfcton that Governmanfc must look for the' 
amalioration of bhe massea and nob bo a pseudo oo- 
operabive edifice, however imposing, which is huilb m 
Ignorance of co operabive principles Wibh bhis sbandardi 
before us, we will nob measure bhe success of bhe 
movement by bhe number of oo-operabiva sociebiee- 
formed, bub by bhe moral oondibion of the co-operators 
The Begistrara will in that event ensure bhe moral 
growth of existing societies before multiplying them 
And bhe Government will make their promobion con- 
ditional, not upon the number of societies the7 
have registered, bob the moral success of the existing 
institutions. This will mean tracing the course of every 
pice lent to the members Those responsible for the 
proper conduct of co operative societies will sea to it 
that the money advanced does not find its way into the- 
toddy seller’s till or into bhe pockets of the keepers of 
gambling dens I would excuse the rapacity of the 
Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping the gambling die 
or toddy from the ryot’s home 

A word perhaps about the Mabajan will not be out of 
place Co operation is not a new device The ryots 
co operate to drum out monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops They co-operate to use a common thrash- 
ing Uoor I have found them co operate to protect 
tlioir cattle to the extent of their devoting the best land 
for tbe^ graving of their cattle And they have been 
found co operating against a particularly rapacious 
Llalia] in Doubts have been expressed as to tho suoceas 
of CO operation because of tho tightness of the Mahajan’s 
hold on tho ryots I do not share the foirs The 
nii( lititst Miilinjan must, if ho represent an evil foroe’ 
hi.tid hetoro to operation, conceived as an essentially 
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moral movement, But my limited experience of the 
Mahajnn of Ohamparan has made me revise the accepted 
opinion about his ' blighting influence ’ I have found him 
to be not always lelentlesa, not always exacting of the 
last pie He sometimes serves his clients in many ways 
and even comes to their rescue in the houi of their 
distress My observation is so limited that I dare not 
draw any conclusions from it, but I respectfully enquire 
whethei it is not possible to make a serious effort to 
draw out the good in the Maha]an and help him or 
induce him to throw out the evil in him May he nob 
be induced to ]oin the army of oo-operation, or has 
experience proved that he is past praying for ? 

I note that the movement takes note of ail indigenous 
industries I bag publicly to express my gratitude to 
Government for helping me in my humble effort to 
improve the lob of the waavei. The experiment I am 
conducting shows that there is a vast field for work in 
this direction No welbwisher of India, no patriot dare 
look upon the impending destruction of the hand loom 
weaver with equanimity As Di Mann has stated, this 
‘industry used bo supply the peasant with an additional 
source of livelihood and an insurance against famine. 
Every Eogistrar who will nurse back to life this impor- 
tant and giaceful industry will earn the gratitude of 
India My humble effort consists firstlj in gaaking 
researches as to the possibilities of simple reforms in the 
orthodox hand looms, secondly in weaning the educated 
youth from the craving for Government or other services 
and the feeling that education renders him unfit for 
andependent occupation and inducing him to take to 
weaving as a calling ns honourable ns that of a barrister 
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or a doctor, and thirdly by helping those weavers who 
have abandoned their occupation to revert to it I 
will not wearj' the audience with any statement on 
the first two parts of the experiment The third may- 
be allowed a few sentences as it has a direct bearing 
upon the subject before ns I was able to enter upon 
it only six months ago Biva families that had left 
off the calling have reverted to it and they are doing a 
prosperous business The Ashram supplies them at their 
door with the yarn they need , its volunteers take 
delivery of the cloth woven, paying them cash at the 
market rate The Ashram merely loses interest on the 
loan advanced for the yarn It has as yet suffered no loss 
and IS able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure All future transactions 
are strictly cash We are able to command a ready sale 
for the cloth received The loss of interest, therefore, on 
the transaction is negligible I would like the audience to 
note its purely moral character from start to finish The 
Ashram depends for its existeniA; on such help as friends 
render it We, therefore, can have no warrant for char- 
ging interest The weavers could not be saddled with 
It Whole' families that were breaking to pieces are put 
together again The use of the loan is pre determined 
And wo the middle men being volunteers obtain the 
pruilege of entering into the lives of these families, I 
hope for their and our betterment We cannot lift them 
without being lifted ourselves This last relationship 
has not jot been developed, but we hope at an earh date 
to tal 0 in hand the education too of these families and 
not rest satipfied till wo have touched them at everj point 
This IS not too ambitious a dream God willing, it will 
be a rcalit> some daj I have ventured to dilate upon 
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the small experiment to illustrate 'sviif.t I mean bj co- 
operation to present it to others for imitation Let us 
be sure of our ideal We shall e\ ar fail to realize it, but 
^ve should never cense to strive for it Then there need 
be no fear of '* co-operation of scoundrels ’ that Ruskin 
so rightly dreaded 


THIRD CLASS TRAVELLING ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 
Ti.c foUorrtng comv unxcalton tras maai, bii Air Gandhi to the 
Press from Eanchi, on Sept US 29JT 

I ha\o now been in India for over two years and a 
half after m\ return from South Africa Over one 
quarter of that time I have passed on the Indian 
trains travelling 3rd class b\ choice I have travelled 
up north as far as Lahore, down south up to Tranquebar» 
and from Karachi to Calcutta Having resorted to third 
class travelling among other reasons for the purpose of 
studjing the conditions under which this class of 
passengers travel I have naturally made as critical 
observations as I could I have fairl> covered the 
mnjoritj of railway sj stems duuug this period. Now and 
then I ha\a entered into oorie^poudence wi|h the man- 
agement of the diliereut railwais about the defects that 
have come undei m\ notice But I think that the time 
has come when I should invite the press and the public 
to join in a crusade against a grievance which has too 
long remained unredresssd, though much of it is capable 
of redress without great niQicuitv 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for Madras 
by the mail train and paid 13 9 It was labelled 
to carry 22 passengers, The-e could onU have seating 
accommodation There were no bunks in this carnage 
whereon passengers could lie with anj degree of safety 
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or coinfort There «vere two nights to be passed m this 
tram berora reaching Madras If not more than 22 
passengers found their wai into carnage before we 
reached Poona, it was because the bolder ones kept the 
others at ba> With the exception of two or three insist- 
ent passengers, all bad to find tbeir sleep being seated all 
the time After reaching Eaicbnr the pressure became 
unbearable The rush of passengers could not be stayed 
The fighters among us found the task almost beyond 
them The guards or other railway servants came in 
only to push in more passengers 

A defiant Metnon merchant protested against this 
packing of passengers like sardines In vain did be say 
that this was his fifth night on the brain The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at 
the terminus Thera were outing this night as many 
as 35 passenger? in the carnage during the greater 
part of It Some laj on the floor in the midst of dirt 
and some bad to keep standing A free fight was at one 
time aioiaed onl> b> the incerNendon of some of the 
olaer passengers who did not want to add to the dis- 
comfort b> an exhibition of temper 

c 

On the wa^ passengers got for tea tannin-water with 
filthy sugar and a wbiEish looking liquid miscalled milk 
which gn a this water a muddj appearance I can 
\onch for the appearance, but 1 cite the testimonj of 
the passengers as to the taste 

Xot Quring the whole of the journey was the compart- 
ment once bwep or cleaneu The result was that every 
time \ou w ilkto on tba floor or ra‘her cut \our wa\ 
lhroji,h ^h_> passengers sea^ea on the floor, jou waded 
tnrougii utr 
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The closeb wea also nob olonnofl during tbo journey 

and there was no water in the water tank 

Eefreshmonta sold to thopassongoi-S wore dirty looking, 
lianded by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy rooeptaoles 
and weighed m equally unattractive soales Those 
were previously sampled by millions of flies I asked 
some of the passengers who went in for those 
dainties to give their opinion Many of them used choice 
expressions as to the quality but were satisfied to state 
that they were helpless in the matter , they bad to take 
things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that the gbariwala 
would nob take me unless I paid the fare he wanted I 
mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare I had to turn passive lesistec before 
I could be taken I simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghari or call the policeman 

The return journey was performed in no better man* 
nar The oarrmge was packed already and bub for a 
friend’s intervention I ^oufd not have beau able to secure 
even a seat Illy admission was oeibainly beyond the 
authorised number This compartment was oonstiuotad 
to oairy 9 passengers but it had constantly 12 in it At 
one place an important railway servant swoie at a protea- 
tant, threatened to strike him aud looked the door over 
the passengers whom be had with difficulty squeezed in 
To this compartment there was a closet falsely so called 
It was designed as a European oloset but could *haidly 
be used ns such There was a pipe m it but no water, 

and I saj' without fear of challenge that it was pestilanti- 
allv dirty 

The compartment itself was evil looking Dirt was 
lying thick upon the wood work and I do not know that 
■it had over seen soap or water 
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The compartmenf: had an esoeptional aasortimanli ot 
passengers There were fchree atalwarb Punjabi Maho*- 
medans, two refined Tamihaas and two Mahomedan 
merchants who joined us later The merohants related* 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort One of 
the Punjabis had already tiavelled three nights and was 
weary and fatigued But he could not stretch himself 
He said he had sat the whole day at the central station 
watching passengers giving bribe to procure their tickets 
Another said he bad himself to pay Rs 5 before he 
could get his ticket and his seat These three men were 
bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights of travel 
in store for them 

"What I have described is not exceptional but normal^ 
I have got down at Raiohur, Dhond, Sonepur, Chakra- 
dharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction stations 
and been at the ' Mosafirkhanas’ attached to these 
stations They are discreditable looking places where there 
IB DO order, no cleanliness but utter confusion and 
houible dm and noice Passengers have no benches or 
nob enough to sit on They squat on dirty floors and eat 
dirty food The^ are permitted to throw the leavings 
of their fcfod and spit where they like, sit how they 
like and smoke o% er^ where The closets attached to these 
places defi description I have nob the power to adequate 
Ij dosenbo them without committing a breach of the laws 
of det«nt speech Disinfecting powder, ashes or disinfect- 
ing fluida arc unknown The army of flies buzxmg 
about thorn warns \ou against their use But a third- 
class ira\ oiler is dumb and helpless. He does not want 
to complain o\on though to go to these places may be to 
court dunih I know passengers who fast while tbo> 
arc travelling just in order to lesson the raiserj of their 
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life in the ttnms At Sonopur taUed, ■weeps 

have ootno forth to warn the pubho and the authorities, 
but yet to no purpose At the Imperial Capital a 
certain 3rd claas booking office is a Black Hole fit only 
to he destroy od 

Is it any wonder that plague has become endemic in 
India? Any other result is impossible 'whore pas- 
sengers always leave some dirt whore they go and take 
more on leaving ? 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with impu- 
nity in all carnages irrespective of the presence of the 
fair ees and irrespective of the protest of non-smokers 
And this notwithstanding a bye-law which prevents a 
passenger from smoking without the permission of his 
fellows m a oompartmont which is not allotted to 
smokers 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed to 
stand in the way of removal of this gigantic evil War 
can be no warrant for ^olerating dirt and overcrowding 
One could undaratand an entire stoppage of passenger 
traffic m a crisis like this, but never a continuation or 
accentuation of insanitation and oonditioi^ that must 
undermine health and morality 

Compare the lot of the Ist class passengers with chafe 
of the 3rd class la the Madras case the Ist class fare 
18 over five times as much as 3rd class fare Dries the 
3rd class passenger get one fifth, even one-tenth, of the 
comforts of bis Ist class fellow It is bufc simple justice 
to claim that some relatne proportion be observed 
between the cost and comfort 

It 18 a known fact that the 3rd class traflic pa^s for 
the ever-moreasing luxuries of Ist and 2ud class travelling. 
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Surely a 3rd class passenger is entitled at least to the 
bare necessities of life 

In neglecting the 3rd class passengers, opportunity of 
giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of 
simple and clean tastes is being lost Instead of receiving 
an object lesson in these matters 3rd class passengers 
have their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted 
during their travelling experience 

Among the many suggestions that can bo made for 
dealing ivith the evil here described, I would respectfully 
include this Lot the people in high places, the Viceroyi 
the Commander in Chief, the Eajas, Maharajas, the 
Imperial Councillors and others, who generally travel 
in superior classes, without previous warning, go through 
the experiences now and then of 3rd class travelling 
^e would then soon see a remarkable change in the 
conditions of the 3rd class travelling and the uncomplain- 
ing millions will get some return for the fares they pay 
under the expectation of being corned from place to place 
■with the ordinary creature comforts 


VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION 
The joUowing inlroductiofi was icrilleii by Mr M E Oandht to 
Dr P J Mehta’s ' Self Ooiernnient Series," Pamphlet No I, 
crutled " Vernaculars as Media of Instruction in Indian Schools 
ana Colleges ’ 

It IS to ho hoped that Dr Mehta’s labor of love 
will rocono the serious attention of English educated 
India The following pages wore written by him for the 
Vedanta Kcsari of Madras and are now printed in 
their present form for circulation throughout India 
The (lucstion of ^ornacularB as media of instruction is 
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of nritmoal iraportaaco , nogloob of fcha vornaoulars means 
national suioide Ooo hears mnn^ protagonists of tho 
Eogltsh language being continued as the raodiura of ms- 
traction pointing to tho fact that enghsli Educated Indians 
are the solo custodians of public and patriotic work 
It would bo monstrous if it wero not so Eor the only 
education given in this country is through the English 
language Tho fact, however, is that the results are not 
at all proportionate to the timo wo give to our oduoation 
Wo have not raaoted on tho masses But I must not 
anticipate Dr Mehta He is in earnest He writes 
feelingly Ha has esammad the pros and cons and 
oollaotod a mass of evidence in support of hia arguments 
The latest pronouncement on tho subject is that of the 
■Viceroy Whilst His Evoellenoy is unable to olTor a 
solution, ho 13 keenly alive to the necessity of imparting 
instruction in our schools through tho vernaculars The 
Jews of Middle and Eastern Europe, who are scattered 
in all parts of tho world, findiog it necessary to bare a 
common tongue for maitual intercourse, have raised 
Yiddish to the status of a language, aud have 
succeeded in translating into Yiddish tho best books 
to ho found m tho world's literature "Eveu they 
could nob sabisfi the soul’s i earning through the 
many foreign tongues of which they are masters , 
not did the learned few among them wish to 
tax the masses of the Jewish population with having to 
learn a foreign language before they could realise their 
dignity So they have enriched what was at one time 
looked upon as a more jargon — but what tho Jewish 
children learnt from their mothers — bj taking Bpeoial 
paiua to translate into it tho host thought of the world 
This IS a truly marvellous work. It has been done during 
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the preaenb generation, and Webster’s Dictionary defines 
it as a polyglot jargon used for inter-commumcation by 
-Jews from different nations. 

But a Jew of middle and Eastern Europe would feel 
insulted if his mother tongue were now so described If 
these Jewish scholars have succeeded, within a genera- 
'tion, in giving their masses a language of which they 
may feel proud, surely it should be an easy task for us 
to supply the needs of our own vernaculars which are 
cultured languages South Africa teaches ns the same 
lesson There was a duel there between the Taal, 
a corrupt form of Dutch, and English The Boor 
mothers and the Boer fathers were determined that they 
would not let their children! with whom they in their 
infancy talked in the Taal, be weighed down with having 
to receive instruction through English The case for 
English hare was a strong one It had able pleaders for 
it But English had to yield before Boer patriotism It 
may be observed thao they rejec^d even the high Dutch 
The school masters, therefore, who are accustomed to 
Speak the polished Dutch of Europe, are compelled to 
teach the ^asier Taal And literature of an excellent 
character is at the present moment growing up in South 
Africa in the Taal, which was only a few years ago, the 
common medium of speech between simple but bravo 
rustics If we have lost faith in our vernaculars, it is 
a sign of want of faith in ourselves , it is the surest sign 
of decay And no scheme of self government, however 
benevolently or generously it may be bestowed upon ns, 
will oior make us a self governing nation, if we have no 
respect for the languages our mothers speak 
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quzer&ti educational OONFEBENOE 

Mr M K Gandhi, who presided at the 2Dd Guzerafc 
Educational Conference at Broach said, m the course of 
Ills presidential address, that he regarded the question 
•of the medium of instruction of the highest importance 
and as one on which the whole edifice of education 
tested He referred to the two views held on this 
■question There is one party that wants the mother 
tongue (Gujarati) to be the medium The other party 
supports English “ Both are prompted by pure 
motives Both have the good of the country at heart, 
but purity of motives alone is not sufiioient for the 
achievement of the desired end Experience of the world 
flhows that often a pure motive lands us on impure ground 
Let us therefore osamine the merits or otherwise of 
the two views and see if we can arrive at unanimity on 
this point This difficult question concerns the whole 
of India But that does not mean that each province 
cannot solve it for itself, but must wait for general 
unanimity ” ** 

Of course, it would help us to some degree in the 
solution of this problem if we review thq agitation 
-and efforts of other provinces Bengal during the 
excitement of the “Partition" dajs tried to impart 
instruction in Bengali, Schools weie established, funds 
poured in but the experiments failed In my humble 
opinion It failed because the organisers and teachers had 
not sufficient faith in their own experiment The 
educated Bengali could not get out of the fascination of 
the English language 

It was suggested that Bengali literature owes its deve- 
lopment to the command the Bengalis have over the 
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English language ^In answer Mr Gandhi insfcanoed' 
the wonderful Bengali of Sir Ravindranafch Tagore whioh 
IS in no way indebted to his knowledge of English He 
owes inspiration to the very atmosphere of India Ha 
has imbibed it trom the Upanishads The same oan be 
said of Mahatma Munshiram and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malviya The service which Swami Dayanand Saras vati 
rendered to Hindu literature owed nothing to English^ 
Tukaram and Eamdas who have enriched Marathi lan- 
guage were not in the least under the obligation of the 
English language English cannot claim any credit 
for the contribution to Gujarati literature of poets 
from Premanand and Samal Bhat down to Dalpatram 
"When we consider how languages grow, we come to the 
conclusion that a language is but the reflection of the 
character of the people that speak it Language depends 
upon the peculiar genius and occupation of a people 
The inordinate use of polished courtly forms of speech 
indicate that we have been under subjection for genera- 
tions together The English (. language abounds in 
nautical terms We cannot import them in the Gujarati 
language hut if we take to navigation, nautical phraseo- 
logy will gtow itself 

Mr Gandhi then referred to the laudable efforts of the 
Ar>a Samaj in making Hindi ns the medium of instruc- 
tion 10 their Oimilmls , and of the Tolugu as the vehioln 
of odncation Esperianced toaohers say that what takas 
si'>:toen >oara to learn through English can perfectly be 
acquired in tjn ioars at tlio most, through the verna- 
culars If thousands of our students save six years of 
their piccious life, what a groat national saving it would 
he 
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The rxce-=n\o i>urc1en of hiwinc^to lei\rn throoph ft 
fort'i''n hft‘» our ^ounj: niou of Ihntr 

fittcueUii, cntUu?i(\«m *\ud xrOvhlv Sickly nnd pftlo, 
thoi can at host he tnero imilatorx \U power of initi- 
nO\o oriniualit\ and ontcrpriflo courai’e, di-iorumnaMon 
aud foarlt'O'^nc'^^ uwimllo (wxa^ aa \oar‘< (ic Wlmt 
thoi coramoDCO, ttic> cannot cnrrv out Tho few tfmt 

show Fomo spirit dio \oune Tho natiao« of Soutfi 
Africa are a stalv art and a eohor race Social ovils 
like chifd raarrinpo arc unknown amonp<it thorn, but lho> 
too baTO FufTorod iiko ourroho^i hocau'io tbov acoeptod 
Dutch ns the mcnium of their education The\ hn\e 
prown irapotent inaitators of tho wo^t kVitb Vfio lo^i< of 
tboir mother tonpiio tho\ lo^t all \ipour and orip,uinlit\ 
Wo who ha\c rcccued an Fuu’U'ilv education cannot 
moasuro tlic loss wo have auslaincd If wo consider 
wliat little hold wo haro upon our masses wo can 
lia%o Forao idea of that loss Wo uro proud of a Bo^o 
or a Bo\ anionpoi up, but I dare saj had \,c recoued 
instruction through tl?o aornaciilar for flie last fifti 
scarp, wo would base ainonpat ns so raanj Boses and 
Rois that their oxislonco would not ha\o boon a matter 
of surprise to us Loaiinp aside tho quostibn wliothor 
Japan’s activities are in ttio ripht direction or not wo 
can 8a^ that the oxtraorduiar> ontoipriso and pro- 
groscuo life tho> ha\o shown is duo to their education 
homg gi\on in Japanese. Their education has mfysod a 
new life among the people which has been a wonder to 
the gaping world Instruction through a toroign medium 
brings about untold oviIs There must ho a oorrospoud- 
enoobotweeu the nnprossions and expressions wo rocouo 
with our mother s milk and tho ediioition wo recouo at 
school A foreign medium dostroi s tho coirespondenco, 
li 
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and whosoever helps this destruction, however pure his 
■motives, IS an enemv of his country The evil does not 
fltop here The foreign inedium has created an unnatural 
gulf between the educated classes and the masses at 
" large 

After dealing with the medium of instruction 
Air Gandhi dwelt at length upon the subject of the 
national language He gave an able reply to those who 
suggest that English ought to become the lingua franca 
of India Ha said a national language should satisfy the 
following five conditions — 

(1) It must be easy for the oflicials 

(2) It must be the vehicle of religious, social and 
political intercourse of the people 

(3) ft must be spoken by a large number 

(4) It must be easy of acquisition by the masses 

(5) It must not be considered a temporary make shift 
arrangement 

He then showed how English ^oes not satisfy any of 
these conditions He proved that Hindi is the only 
language that satisnes all these conditions Hindi was 
the national language even under the Mahomedan rule 
and Mahomedan rulers did not think it proper to substi- 
tute It with Persian or Arabic Hindi is written in both 

scripts — Urdu and Nagri 
w 

Ho then pointed out defeats in the methods of teaching 
history, geography, science and mathematics, and referred 
to the non provision of such subjects as Music, Agricul- 
turo. Military training. Weaving Religion and Hygiene 
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THE REWARD OP PUBUO LIFE 

III reply to the citizens' address at Bangalore presented in May 
d915, .Ur Gandhi made the following speech — 

I did not want fco ba dragged in tba oaniage. There 
13 a meaning in that. Let U 3 not spoil our public men 
■by dragging them Let them work silently We should 
not encourage the thought, that one has to work, be 
causa one will be honoured similarly Let public men 
feel that they will bo stoned, they will ha neglected and 
let them still love tlia country , tor service is its own re- 
ward A charge has bean brought against us that we as 
a nation are too demonstrative and lack businesslike 
methods We plead guilty to the charge Aie we to 
<jopy modern activities or are wo to copy the anoienb 
civilisation which has survived so many shocks You 
and I have to act on the political platform from a spiri- 
tual side and it this is dona, we should then conquer the 
conquerors The day will dawn then, when wo can con- 
sider an Englishman assa (ellow-oitizen (Oheers) That 
day ‘will shortly come , but it may be difficult to conceive 
when I have had signal opportunities of associating 
.myself with Englishmen of character, devotion, nobility 
and inliuenoe I can assure you that the present wave 
of activity IS passing away and a new civilisation is com- 
ing shortly which will be a noblei one. India is a gieat 
dependency and Mysore is a groat Native State Iji must 
be possible for you to transmit this message to British 
Governors and to British statesmen, the message is 
Establish a Bam Bijya in Mysore and have as 'jouc 
minister a Vasishta who will command obedience ” 
(Prolonged cheers ) My fellow countrymen, then you 
can dictate terms to the oonqueroi (Prolonged cheers ) 
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UNYEILING JIR. GOKHJLE’S PORTRAIT 

The follotomg is the speech delivered by Mr Gandhi at Banga'~ 
lore in unveiling a portrait of Mr Ookhale in May, 1915 

My dear countryman, — -Before I perform this cere 
mony to which you have called me, I wish to say this 
to you that you have given me a great opportunity or- 
rather a privilege on this great occasion I saw in the 
recitation, — the beautiful recitation that was given to 
me,— that God is with them whose garment was dusty 
and tattered My thoughts immediately went to the 
end of my garment , I oKamined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered , it is fairly spotless and 
clean God is not in me There are other conditions- 
attached, but in these conditions too I may fail , and 
you, my dear countrymen, may also fail , and if we do 
tend this well, wa should not dishonour the memorv of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
morning I have declared myself his disciple in the 
political field and I have him as my Baja Quru , and' 
this I claim on behalf of the Indian people It was in 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice 

Mr Gokhala taught mo that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love his country, should be to act 
in the political held, should be not to glorify in language 
but to spiritualise the political life of the country and 
the p^itical institutions of the country He inspired 
mj life and is still inspiring , and in that I wish to 
purify niSbclf and spiritualise myself I have dedicated 
inv self to that uloU I mav fail, and to what extent I 
ma> fail I call m> self to tliat extent an unworthy disciple 
of my master 
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SPIRITGALISING THE POLlfflOAL LIFE 
Whafc 18 the meaning of spicitualiamg the polibioal life 
oE the country ? Wliat is the moaning o£ spiritualising 
mysolE? That question has come beEoia me often and 
often and to you it may seem one thing, to me it may 
-seem another thing, it may mean diffeient things to the 
different members of the Servants of India Society itself 
It shows much difficulty and it shows the diffioultios of 
all those who want bo love their country, who want to 
•serve their oountiy and who want to honour their coun- 
’try, I think the political life must bo an echo of private 
■life and that there cannot be any divorce between the 
■two 

t t ^ + 

I was by the side of that saintly politician to tlie end 
of his life and I found no ego in him I ask you, 
members of the Social Service League, if there is no ego 
in you, If he .vanhed bo shine, — he wanted to shine m 
the political field of his country, — he did so not in order 
that ho might gam public applause, but in order that his 
country may gam Ha developed every particular faculty 
m him, not in order to win the praise of the world for 
himself, bub m ordei that his country may gam Ha 
did nob seek public applause, but they were showered 
upon him, they ware thrust upon him , he wanted that 
his country may gam and that was his great inspiration 
There are many things for which India is blamed, 
very rightly, and if you should add one more ?o our 
(failures the blame will descend not only on you bub also 
on mo for having participated m to-day’s functions. 
But I have great faith in my countrymen 

You ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so m all sincerity and that should be the end of 
•your life (Loud and continued applause ) 
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HIND^ UNIVEESITY SPEECH 

The folloiomg IS the full text of ihe speech delivered cn Feb 4ih 
1916, on the occasion of the opening of the Benares Hindu University 
The speech has oeen edited bv himself 

"Wbilst there ib little that is ne'w in the following 
a6flresB, importance ib lent to it the ver^ special oit- 
cumstances in vjhich it was delivered — 

“ Friends, I wish to tender nay humble apologi for the 
long dela> that took place before I am able to reach this 
place And 50U will readilj accept the apology when I 
tell \ou that I am not responsible for the delay nor is 
ani human agencj responaible for it (Laughter) The fact 
IS that I an like am animal on show, and mv keepers in- 
their over kindness alwajs manage to neglect a necessarj 
chapter in this life, and that is pure accident In this 
case, tbei did not provide for the series of accidents that 
happened to us — to me, keepers, and my carriers Hence 
this dela'j 

( 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence 
of the Iad> (Mrs Besant) who has ]ust sat down, praj 
do not helieie that our Umversiti has become a finished 
product and that ail the loung men who are to come 
to the Uni\erait\, that has yet to rise and come into 
evi«tonce, ha\o also romo and returned from it finished 
citizens of a great empire Do not go awna with ani 
such impr>.asiQn and if the student world to which 
m\ remarks are supposed to he addressed this evening, 
consincr for one moment that the spiritual life, for which 
this country, is noted and for which this country has no 
rival can he transmuted through the lip, pra>, believe 
mo \ou arc wrong \ou will never he able morelv 
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through the hp, to give the message that India, I hope 
■will one dav deliver to the world. I ro^seU ha\o been 
"fed up’’ with speeches and lectures I except the 
lectures that have been dohveied hero during the last 
two days from this oategoi ^ , because they were necessary 
But I do venture to suggest to \ on that we have now- 
reached almost the end of ouriesouicea in speech making, 
and lb IS not enough that our ears aie feasted, that our 
eyes are feasted, but it is necessarv that our hearts have 
got to be touched and that our hands and feat have got 
to be moved We have heen told during the last twa 
da^s how necessary it is, if we are to lelnin our 
hold upon the simplicity of Indian character that 
our hands and feet should move in unison with our 
hearts But this is only by way of preface I wanted 
to say It IS a matter of deep humiliation and shame for 
us that I am compelled this evemng under the shadow of 
this great college, in this sacred city, to address my 
country men in a language that is foreign to mo I know 
that if I was appouitedsan examiner, to examine all those 
who hare heen attanaing dming these two days this 
series of lectures, most of tho«e who might he examined 
upon these lectures would fail And wh?? Because 
they have not been touched I was present at the ses- 
sions of the gieat Congress in the month of December 
There was a muoh raster audience, and will you believe 
me when I tall you that the only speeches that t^ouolied 
that huge audience in Bombay rrere the speeches that 
rrere nelireied in Hindustani^ In Bombay, mind roll, 
not in Benares where evoiyhody speaks Hindi But 
between the vernaculars of the Bombay Piesidencr on the 
one bund, and Hindi on the other, nosuoh great dividing 
line exists as theie does between English and the sister 
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languages of India j^and therefore the Congress audi- 
ence was batter able to lollow the speakers 
in Hindi I am hoping that this University will see to 
It that the jouths who come to it will receive their ins- 
truction through the medium of their vernaculars Our 
language is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me 
that our languages are too poor to express the best 
thought, then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of 
•existence the better for us Is there a man who dreams 
that English can ever become the national language of 
India ’ (Ones of " Never”), Why this handicap on the 
nation ^ Jnst consider for one moment what an unequal 
race our lads have to run with every English lad I 
had the pnvilege of a close conversation with soma 
Poona professors They assured me that every Indian 
youth, because be reached his knowledge through the 
English language, lost at least six precious years of life 
ilultiplj that by the number of students turned ont 
b> our schools and colleges, and find out for ionrselves 
how many thousand years have been lost to the nation 
The charge against us is that we have no initiative 
How can we have any if we are to devote the precious 
years of onf life to the mastery of a foreign tongue'^ 
We fail in this attempt also Was it possible for any 
speaker yesterday and to-day to impress his audience as 
was possible for Higginbottom ’ It was not the 
fauh o^ he previous speakers that they could not engage 
the audience They had naore than substance enough for 
us in tfaeir aadres=es Bat their addresees could not go 
home to us I have heard it said that after all it is 
English cancated Inoia which is leading and which 
IS Doing all the thinling for the nation It would 
be monpirous f it were o‘her-^ise The only 
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eduofttion we rooeivo is Euglish odfloation Suroly wo 
must show something for ib But suppose that we 
had been receiving during the past iifty years education 
through our vernaoulnrs, what should wo have to day ? 
■We should have to-day a free India, wo should have out 
educated men, not as if they were foreigners in then own 
land, but speaking to the heart of the nation , they would 
be working amongst the poorest of the pool, and whatever 
they would have gamed during the past 60 years would be a 
heritage for the nation, (Applause) To day even our wives 
are not the sharers in out best thought Look at Pro- 
fessor Bose and Professor Roy and their brilliant re- 
searches Is lb not a shame that their researches are not 
the common property of the masses ? 

Let us now turn to another subject 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All-Iudia 
Congiess Committee and the Moslem League will do 
tbeir duty and come forWrard with some tangible sugges- 
tions But I for one mush frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested m what they will be able to 
‘Produce as I am interested in anything that %he student 
world IS going to produce oi the masses are going to 
produce No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government No amount of speeches will ever make us 
fit for seif government It is only our conduct tb^t will 
fit us for it (Applause) And how are we trying to 
govern ourselves? I want ho think audiblj this 
evening I do not want to make a speech and if you 
find mo this evening speaking without reserve, pray, 
consider that you are only sharing the thoughts of a 
•man who allows himself to think audibly, and if you 
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think that I seem t8 transgress the limits that courtesj'" 
imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may he 
taking I visited the Viswanath temple last evening, 
and as I was walking through those lanes, these were 
the thoughts that touched me If a stranger dropped 
from above on to this great temple, and he had to consider 
what we, as Hindus, were would he not be justified in 
condemning us’ Is not this great temple a reflection of 
our own character? I speak feelingly, as a Hindu Is it 
right that the lanes of our sacred temple should be as 
dirty as they are? The houses round about are built 
anjhow The lanes are toituous and narrow If even 
our temples are not models of roominess and cleanliness, 
what can our self government be ? Shall our temples be 
abodes of holiness, cleanliness and peace as soon as 
the English have retired from India, either of their own 
pleasure or by compulsion, bag and baggage ? 

I ent rely agiee with the president of the Congress that 
before we think of self governmhnt, we shall have to do 
the necessary plodding In every city there are two divi- 
sions, the cantonment and the city proper The city most- 
h IS a stinking den But wo are a people unused to city 
life But if we want city life, wo cannot reproduce the easj 
going hamlet life It is not comforting to think that 
people w ilk about the streets of Indian Bomba\ undei 
the ptrpLlual fear of dwellers in the 8tore^ ed buildings 
spilling upon till m I do a great deal of Railway 
trasclhng I obnorto the difiicult^ of third class pas- 
sengers But the Railway Administration is bj no moans 
to blame for all thou hard lot We do not know the 
olementarj laws of cleanliness Wo spit anj where on 
the carnage floor irrespi ctive of the thought that it is 
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often need ns sloopinR spaco Wo do«ottroul>looursoUeP 
as to how wo uso the result is Hulosoribahlo filth in the 
compartment The RO called hotter class passenRora 
overawe their loss fortunate hrethion Among them I 
have seen the students’ world also. Sometimes fhe^ 
behave no better Tho\ cm speak EogUsh and the\ 
ha\o woiD Norfolk jackets and therefore olnim the 
right to force their waj in and command seating 
accommodation I ha\o turned the searchlight all 
over, and as >ou lia\o given mo the privilege of 
speaking to ^ou I am tajing my heart hare Suroh 
we must sat these tilings right in our progress 
towards self-government I now introduce \ou to 
another scene His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided jesteidaj over our deliberations spoke about the 
poverty of India Other speakers laid great stress upon 
it But what did we witness in the great pnndal in 
which the foundation ooromoiii was performed In the 
Vioero\ Certainh a most gorgeous show, an oshibitior 
of jewellerj which madd*a splendid feast for the e\es ol 
the greatest jowoilor who chose to come from Pans. 1 
compare with tlie richh bedecked noblemen the millions 
of the pool And I feel like sajing to thes5 noblemen 
“There is no salvation foi India unless jou strip vour 
solves of this jQwellerv and hold it in trust for jou 
oonntrvmen in India’’ (Hear, hear and applause, 
I am suia it is not the desire of Mia King Ewpero 
or Lord Hardinge that lu order to show the trues 
lov albj to our King-Emperor, it is nooessarv tor u 
to ransack our jewellen -boxes and to appear bedeckei 
from top to toe I would undertake, at the peril o 
tnj life, to bring to you a message from King Georg 
himself that ho expects nothing of the kind Sir 
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whanaver I hear of «a graafc palace rising in any great 
ciby of India, be ib m British India or be it in India 
which 18 ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous 
at once, and I say " Ob, it is the money that has 
come from the agriculturists ” Over 76 per cent of the 
population are agriculturists and Mr, Higginbottpm told 
us last night in his own felicitous language, that they 
are the men who grow two blades of grass in the place 
of one But there cannot be much spirit of self-govern- 
ment about us if we take away or allow others to taka 
away from them almost the whole of the results of their 
labour* Our salvation can only come through the farmer 
Neither the lawyers, nor the doctors, nor the rich 
landlords are going to secure it 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty to 
refer to what agitated our minds during these two 
or three days All of us have had many anxious moments 
while the Viceroy was going through the streets of 
Benares There were detectives stationed in many places 
We were horrified We asked- ourselves " Why this 
distrust? Is It not better that even Lord Hardinge 
should die than live a living death? But a representa- 
tive of a mighty sovereign may not He might find it 
necessary even to live a living death But why was it 
neoessari to impose these detectives on us ? Wo may 
foam, wo may fret, we may resent, but let us nob forgot 
that Itdia of to day in her impatience has produced an 
army of anarchists I myself am an anarchist, but 
of another tjpo But there is a class of anarchists 
amongst us, and if I was able to reach this class, I 
would say to them that their anarchism has no room m 
India, if India is to conquer the conquorer It is a sign 
of fear If wo trust and fear God, wo shall have to fear 
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no one, not Maharajahs, nob7Icoro^#, nob bhe debeobives,. 
nob even King George I honour the anarohrsb ior 
his love of the country I honour him for his braveiy 
in being willing bo die for Ins oounbry , but I ask 
him— Is killing honourable? Is bhe dagger of an 
assassin a fib precursor of an honourable death? I deny it 
Thera is no warrant for such methods in any scrip- 
tures If I found lb necessary for the salvation of" 
India that the English should retire, that they should 
he driven out, I would not hesitate to deolaie that 
they would have to go, and I hope I would be pre- 
pared to die in defence of that belief That 'Would, 
in my opinion, bo an honourable death The bomb- 
thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to come out into 
the open, and whan caught pajs the penalty of mis- 
ditoobed zeal I have been bold " Had we not done this, 
Jhad some people not thrown bombs we should never have 
gained what we have got with reference to the partition 
movement ” (Mrs Besant Please stop it) This was 
what I said in Bengal ^hen Mr Lyon presided at the 
meeting I think what I am saying is necessary If I 
am told to stop I shall obey (Turning to the Chairman) 
I await your orders If you consider that by^ my speak- 
ing as I am, I am not serving the country and the empire- 
I shall certainly stop (Cries of " Go on ”) (The Chair- 
man — Please explain your object) I am explaining my 
object I am simply (Another interruption) a My 
friends, please do not resent this interruption If Mrs 
Besant this evening suggests that I should stop she does so 
because she loves India so well, and she considers that I 
am erring in thinking audibly before you young men But 
oven so, I simply say' this that I want to purge India of 
this atmosphere of suspicion on either side If wo aia 
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to reach our goal, wg should have an empire which is to 
be based upon mutual love and mutual trust Is it not 
better that we talk under the shadow of this college than 
that we should be talking irresponsibly in our homes? 

I consider that it is much batter that we talk these 
things openly I have done so with excellent results 
before now I know that there is nothing that the 
students are not discussing. Thera is nothing that the 
students do not know I am therefore turning the search- 
light towards ourselves I hold the name of my country 
so dear to me that I exchange these thoughts with you, 
and submit to you that there is no room for anarchism 
in India Let us frankly and openly say wnatever 
we want to say to our rulers, and face the conse- 
qoenoes if what we have to say does not please them But 
lot us nob abuse I was talking the other day to a member 
of the much abused Civil Service I have not vers nauch 
in common with the members of that Service, but I 
could not help admiring the manner in which he was 
speaking to me He said, Mr iGandhi, do you for one 
moment suppose that all we Civil Servants are a bad lot, 
that wa want to oppress the people whom Sve have come 
to govern t ‘ No,’ I said, then if you get an opportunity 
put in a word for the much-abused Civil Service ?’ And 
I am bare to put in that word Yes , mans^ members of 
the Indian Civil Service are most decidedly over-bearing, 
thes’ {re tsrrannicnl, at times thoughtless Many other 
adjectives mas be used I grant all these things and T 
grant also that after having lived in India for a certain 
number of s^srs some of them become somewhat 
degraded But what does that signify’ They were 
gentlemen before thes came here, and if thes have lost 
some of the moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves 
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'(Cries of “ No" ) Just think out foi yourselves, if a man 
•who was ??ood yescerdai and has beoofne bad after having 
come in contact with me, is he responsible that he has 
■deteriorated or am T ? The atmosohere of sycophancj and 
falsity that surrounds them on their coming to India 
demoralises them, as it would many of us It is well 
to take, the blame sometimes 

It we are to receive self-government, we shall have to 
take it We shall never be granted Self-Government 
Look at the history of the British Empire and the 
British nation, freedom-loving as it is, will not be a 
party to give freedom to a people who will nob take it 
themselves Learn your lesson if you wish to from the 
Boer War. Tliese who ware eneraies of that empire 
only a tew years ago have now become friends 

At this point there was an interruption and there was 
a movement on the platform to leave , the speech there- 
fore ended here abruptly, 

rCofc In eaxUng the s-y^ceh Ihaic altered no sei iwtcnf I 
hare inerclv reinoied some of tite verbiage Khich in cold print 
icould viahe the svecch bad reading AT jy (? 




THE SATYASRHASHRAHA 

’ Tins Aadrcis icas dcliicred at tic F AT C.A A'ldifonum 

Madras, on tne 16'h F^brnartil91T,tnc Hon liev G Pittei^dngh 
Pri-cival of the Madras Cnrxst ai College, presided on '{ae 
occasion 

To many of the students who came here last year to 
converse with me, I said I was about to establish an 
institution — Ashrama — somewore in India, and it jg 
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about that place that I am going to talk to you this 
morning I feel anti I have felt during the whole of my 
public life that what we need, what any nation needs, but 
we perhaps of all the nations of the world need ]ust now 
IS nothing else and nothing less than oharaoter-build- 
ing And this is the view propounded by that great 
patriot, Mr Gokhale (cheers) As you know in rq.any of 
his speeches, he used to say that we would get nothing, we 
would deserve nothing unless we had character to back 
what we wished for Hence bis founding of that great 
body, the Servants of India Society And as you know,- 
in the prospectus that has been issued in connection with 
the Society Mr Gokhale has deliberately stated that it 
was necessary to spiritualise the political life of the 
country You know also that he used to say so often 
that our average was less than the average of so many 
European nations I do not know whether that statemenb- 
by him whom, with pride, I consider to be my political 
Gum, has really foundation in fact, but I do believe 
that there la much to be sai^ to 3usti[y it m so far 
as educated India is concerned , not because we, the 
educated portion of the community, have blundered, but* 
because Wf have been creatures of circumstances. Be 
that as It may, this is the maxim of life which I have 
accepted, namely, that no work done by any man, no 
matter how great he is, will really prosper unless he has 
a religious backing But what is religion ? The question 
will bo immediately asked I, for one, would answei, 
Not the religion which you will get after reading all the 
scriptures of the world , it is not really a grasp by the 
brain, hut it is a heart grasp It is a thing which is not 
alien to u® but it is a llnng in Inch has to be evolved out 
of 113 Isis always Nvithin us, v ith some consciously 
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80 , With the others quite unoonsoioKsly But it la there ^ 
and whether we wake up this religious instmot m ua- 
thiough outaide aaaistauoe or by inward growth, no 
matter how it la done, it has got to be done if we want 
to do anything in the right manner and anything that la- 
going to persist 

Oiir Sonpturea have laid down certain lules aa maxima 
of life and aa axioms which we have to take for granted 
aa solt-demonatrated truths The Shaatraa tell us that 
without living, according to these maxims, we are 
inoapablo oven of having a reasonable perception of 
religion. Balioving in these implicitly for all these long, 
years and having actually endeavomed to reduce to 
practice those injunctions of the Shaatras, I have deemed 
it naoesaary to seek the association of those who think 
with me, in founding this inattibutiou And I shall 
venture this morning bo place before you the rules that 
have beau drawn up and that have to be observed by 
everi one who seeks to be a member of that Ashraina 
ITive of these ate ki?own aa Tamas, and the first and 
the foromoat is. 


THE VOW OF TRUTH o 

Nob truth simply aa we ordmarly understand it, that 
as far as possible we ought not to resort to a he, that is 
to sai, not truth which rnaroh answers the saiing, 
" Honesty is the bast policy”— implying that if it is nob 
the best pohoj , we may depart from it But here tiuth 
as lb 13 conceived, means that ue have to rule our life by 
this law of Truth at any cost. And in order to satisfj the 
definition I have drawn upon the celebrated illustration 
of the life of Prahhd Bor the sake of truth, he dared 
to oppose his own father, and he defended himself, nob 
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by retaliation, by pacing his father back in bis own coin 
but in defence of Truth, as he knew it, be was pre- 
pared to die without caring to return the blows that ho 
bad received from his fatbai or from those who were 
charged with his father's instrnotions Not only that 
ho would not in an3’ waj’ even parry the blows on bh e 
contrary, with a smile on his lips, be underwent the in- 
numerable tortures to which he was subjected, with the 
result that, at last. Truth lose triumphant, not that 
Prahlad suffered the tortures because he knew that some 
day or other in his vary life-time ha would be able to 
damonatrato the infathbiiiti' of the law of Truth That 
fact was there, bub if ha had died in the midst of tor- 
tures, he would still have adhered to Truth That is the 
Truth which I would like to follow. There was an 
incident I noticed yesterday It was a tiifling incident, 
but I think these trifling incidents are like straws which 
* show which way the wind is blowing The incident 
was this I was talking bo a friend who wanted to talk 
to me aside, and we were ongageif in a private conversa- 
tion \ third friend dropped lo, and ho politely asked 
whether he was intruding The friend to whom I was 
talking said* "Oh, no, there is nothing private here " 
I felt taken aback a little, because, as I was taken aside, 
I know that so far as this friend was concerned, the 
conversation was private But ho immediately, out of 
politeness, r would call it overpoliteness, said, there was 
no private conversation and that ho (the third friend) 
could join I suggest to you that this is a departure from 
tny dohnition of Truth I think that the friend should 
ha\e, in the gentlest manner possible, bub still openly 
and frankly, said “ Yes, just now, as you properly say, 
you would be intruding," without giving the slightest 
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offence to the person if he was hunaalt a gentleman 
and we aie bound to consider every bod> to be a gen- 
tleman unless he proves to ha otherwise But I may be 
told that the inoident, alter all, proves tlie genteelity of 
the nation I think that it is ovei pioving the ease It 
we continue to say tnesa things out of politeness, we 
really become a nation of hypocrites I recall a oonvei- 
satiou I had with an English friend He was compara- 
tively a stranger He is a Principal of a Oollege and has 
been in India for several i ears He was comparing notes 
with me, and ha asked me whether I would admit that 
we, unlike most Englishmen, would not date to say 
" No" when it was “ No" that we meant And I must 
confess that I immediately said " Yes” , I agreed with 
that statement — Wa do hesitate to say “ No”, frankly 
and boldly, when we want to pay duo regard to the 
sentiments of the parson whom we are addressing In 
this Ashiama wo make it a rule that wa must say ” No” * 
when we mean “ No, ’^regardless of consequences This 
then 18 the first rule Than we coma to the 

DOCTRINE OP AHIAISA. 

a 

'Literally speaking, Aliimsa meau^ non -killing But 
to me it has a world of meamug and takes me into realms 
much higher, inhmbaly higher, than the laalm to which I 
would go, if I meiely understood hi Ahimsa non- 
kilhng .l/iiTOsa really means that you may no^ offend 
anybody, you may noli harbour an uuciraritahle thought 
even in connection with one who may’ consider himself 
to be your enemy Pray notice the gnarled nature of 
this thought , 1 do not say ‘ whom you consider to be 
your enemy”, but ‘‘ who may consider himself to be your 
enemy " For one who follows the doctrine of AJiwisa 
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there is no room for an enemy he denies the existence 
of an enemy But there are people who consider 
themselves to be his enemies, and he cannot help 
that otrcomstanoe. So, it is held that we may not 
harbour an evil thought even in connection with 
such persons If wa ratnrn blow for blow, we depart 
from the doctrine of Ahtmsa But I go further If' 
wo resent a friend’s action or the so-called enemy’s- 
action, we still fall short of this doctrine Bat when I 
say, we should not resent, I do not say that we should 
acgniesoe , but by resenting I mean wishing that some- 
harm should be done to the enemy, or that ha should ha 
put out of the way, not even by any action of ours, but by 
the action of somebody else, or, say, by Divine agency 
If we harbour even this thought, we depart from this 
doctrine of AUimsa Those who ]oin the Ashramof 
have to literally accept that meaning. That does not 
mean that we practise that dootnne in its entirety Par 
from it It is an ideal which we have to reach, and it is 
an ideal to be reached even at this every moment, if 
wo are capable of doing so But it is not a proposition 
in geonietr\ to be learnt by heart , it is not even like 
solving diJhcult problems in higher mathematios , id is 
infinitely more difBcnlt than solving those problems 
Many of vou have burnt tho midnight oil in solving those 
problems If you want to follow out bins doctrine, you 
will have to do much more than burn the midnight oil 
You mil hive to pasa many a sleepless night, and go 
through many a mental torture and agon v before y ou can 
re ich, before vou can even be within monsurable distance 
of this goal It is the goal, and nothing loss than that, 
•you and I have to reach, if wo want to understand what 
-a religious life moans I will not say much more on tin 
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doolrine tbaa this that a man who believes in the efhcaoy 
ol this doctrine finds in the ultimate stage, when he is 
about to reach the goal, the whole world at his feet, — 
•not that ha wants the whole world at hi3 feet, but it 
must be so It >,ou e-^presa your love — 4htmsa — m 
such a manner that it impcessos itself indehblv upon j our 
so called euem^ , he must return that love •^uothoc 
thought whioh comes out of this is that, under this rule, 
there is no room for organized assassinations, and there 
>18 no room for murders even openli committed, and 
there is no room for anj violence even for the sake of yout 
country, and even for guarding the honour of precious 
ones that may be under your charge After all that 
would be a poor defauca of honour. This doctrine of 
Ahtmsa tells us that we may guard the honour of those 
who are under our charge by delivering oursch'es into 
the hands of the man who would commit the sacrilege 
Aud that requires far greater physical and mental courage 
thau the delivering of blows "You ma^ have some degree 
of physical power, — I^o not say courage — and ^ou may 
use that power But after that is expended, what hap- 
pens ? The other man is filled with wrath and indignation, 
and >ou have made him more angry bv matching your 
■violence against his , and when he has done you to death, 
the rest of hia violence is delivered against jour charge 
But if jou do nob letaUato, but stand jour ground, 
between j our charge and the opponent, aimplj recening 
the blows without retaliating, what happens ? I ^ive you 
mv promise that th& whole of the violence will be 
expended on \ou, and your charge will bo left unscathed 
Under this plan of life theie is no conception of partnotism 
which ]ustifia8 such wars as j’ou witness to day in 
Europe Then there is 
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THE VOW OP CELIBACY 

c 

Those who want to peiform national service, or those 
who vrant to have a glimpse of the leal religious life, 
must lead a celibate life no matter if married or unmar- 
ried Marriage but brings a woman closer together with 
the man, and they become friends in a special sense, 
never to bo parted either in this life or in the lives that 
are to come But I do not think that, in our conception 
of marriage, our lusts should necessarily enter Bo 
that as lb ma^, this is what is placed before those 
who come to the Asliiama I do not deal with that a 
anv length Then wo have 

THE VOW OF CONTROL OF THE 

palate 

A man who wants to control his animal passions 
easily does so if he contiol his palate I fear this is one 
of the most difhcult vows to follow I am ]ust now 
*' coming after having inspected the Victoria Hostel I saw 
there not to mj dismay, tfaougtr it should be to my 
dismay , hat I am used to it now, that there are so many 
kitchens, not kitchens that are established in order to 
serve casta r^trictious but kitcheus that have become 
necessary in order that people can have the condiments, 
and the exact weight of the condiments, to which they 
are used in the respective places from which they have 
come And tlioretoro we find that for the Brahmans 
tbemaeUc', tliore are different compartments and different 
kitcuyna catenns for the delicate tastes of all those diffa 
rout gioups I suggest to jou that this is simply slavery 
to the palate, rather thau masterj over it I maj say 
this unless wo take our minds off from this habit, and 
unless wo shut our ojes to the tea shops and coffees hope 
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aud all these kitchens, anti unless jve ate satisfied vfith 
foods that are necessary for the proper maintenance of our 
plijsical health, and unless we are prepared to rid our- 
selves of stimulating, heating and exciting condiments 
that wo mix with our food, wo will cortninh not bo able 
to control the overabundant, unnocessarv, and exciting 
stimulation that we may have If wo do not do that, 
the result naturally is, that we abuso oursohes and wo 
abuse even the sacred trust givoa to us, and wo become 
less than animals aud brutes Eating, drinking and 
indulging passions we share in common with the animals 
but have you ever seen a horse or a cow indulging in the 
abuss of the palate as we do Do ^ou suppose that it is 
a sign of cuihvation, a sign of real life that wo should 
multipli our eatables so far that we do not e\en know 
where we are , and seek dish after dish until at last we 
have become absolutelv mad* and run after the news- 
paper sheets which give us advertisements abont these 
dishes^ Then we have 

THE von? OF NON THIEN ING 

I suggest that we are thieves m a wa^ If I take any- 
thing that I do not need for mj own immediate use, and 
keep it, I thieve it from somebody else I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, without 
exception, that Nature produces enough for our wants 
from day to day, and if onl^ evor^ bod^ took enough for 
himself and nothing more, there would be no pauperism 
in this world, there would be no man d'j mg of starvation 
in this world But so long ns we have got this inequality 
so long we are thieving I am no socialist, and 
I do non want to dispossess those who have got 
possessions , but I do say that, personally, those of us 
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■who •want to sea light out ot aatkness have to (oUow 
this rule I not ^ant to dispossess anybody I 
-should then he departing from the rule of Alumsa If 
somebody else possesses more tnan Ido, let him But so 
•far as mj own life has to be regulated, I do sa\ that I 
•dare not possess an^ thing which I do not want In India 
we have got three millions or people having to be satisfied 
with one meal a dai , and that meal consisting of a chapdti 
containing no fit in it, and a pinch of salt You and I 
have no right to au\ thing that we really have until these 
three millions a’^e clothed and fed batter You and X, 
who ought to know better, must adjust our wants, and 
even undergo voluntary starvation, in order that they 
vaa.'i bo nursed, ted and clothed Then there is the vow 
of non*possession which follows as a matter of course 
Then 1 go to 


THE VO'W OP SWXDESHI 


The vow of S raifoj/’i is a necessary vow But \ou are 
conversant with the SiLaSishi life and the S cadfsl i 
spirit I suggest *^ 0 'V on we are departing irom one of 
the sacred la,5vs of our being when we leave onr neigh- 
bour and go out somewhere else in order to satisu our 
wants If a man comes from Bombaa here and offers 


a on wares, \on are not justified in supporting the 
Bomba\ merchant, or trader so long as you have got a 
merchant at voiir \er\ door, horn and bred in Madras 
That IS my Mcw of 5c'dcs/.; In your village so long 
as you have got \our village ba>-bar, \on are hound to 
support him to the evclu-ion of the finished barber 
who may come vO you from Madras If \ou find it 


ccccEE-vri, that 


TiiUrtn fiarber should reach the 


\ r.>ir 
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tvUamtnonl'^ of tho bnrbor from ^ou mnv train 

fnra to that Sond bun to Mannifl by aU m.'on^ if >oU 
wisli, ui order that bo mav learn bia calUnC ljulil \ on 
do tbut^ou uro noi lufiliticd in ROinR to anotbur barber. 
That iR Swadi'ih So, a\hou \%o find that tboro nro 
man^ tbinR^>thut \vu ciiiinot i;at in India, \.o niuit try to 
do nitboiit ihurQ \Vo may have to do without rnaiiy 
things which wo mai oonsider noco^sarj , lint boliLt u ino 
-when ^ou havotliab fraioo of mind, \ou will iind n proat 
burdon taUon off your shoiildcr-i, o\on as the Pilpriin did 
ID that imirntahlo hook, “Pilgnni’« Progrc'-s ” Thoro 
oatno a tirao when tho mighty hiirdon that tho Pilprim 
was carrying on his shoulaora unconsciously dropped 
fiom him, and ho folt a freer man than bo waa wben bo 
started on tho journey So will you fool freer men than 
■you arc now, unraodiatoly vou adopt Ibis Swnilc^hi life 
Wo have also 

THr VOW or rrAunvssM ss 
I found, tbrougbout ray wandoiings in Inniu, that 
India, educated India, vs aoi/od with a paraly oing fear 
"We may not opon our bps lu public, wo mar not doolaro 
our oonfirraod opinions m public, wo may hold those 
opinions , wo may talk about them seorotly ,>and wo may 
do any thing wo liko within tho foui walls of our house, — 
but thoao aro not for public consumption Ifyvohad 
taken a vow of siloncQ I would havo notliin(f to say 
Whon WQ open our lipsm public, wo sav things which wo 
do not really behove in I do nob know yvhether this is 
not tho experience of almost ox ocy public man yvho fipoaks 
m India I then suggest to you that there is only oue 
Being, if Being la the proper term to bo used, whom we 
'have to fear, and that is God When we fear God, we 
■ehall fear no man, no matter how bigh-pkoed he may’ be 
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And if yon want to foVow the vow of truth in any shape 
or form, fearlessness is the necessary consequence And 
so you find, in "the Bhagavad Gtta, fearlessness is 
declared as the first essential quality of a Brahmin We 
fear consequences, and therefore we are afraid to tell the 
Truth A man who fears God will certainly not feai any 
earDhly consequence Bafoie we can aspue to the posi- 
tion of understanding what religion is, and before we 
can aspire to the position of guiding the destinies of 
India, do you not see that wo should adopt this habit 
of fearlessness ? Or shall wo over-awe our countrymen, 
even as we are over awed ? We thus see bow important 
this ‘‘ fearlessness now ’ is And we have also 

TOB VOW RRG-AKWNG THE 
UNTOUCHABtihS 

Thera is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to day 
carries with it I haie declined to belieVe that it has 
boon handed to us fiom immemorial times I think that 
this miserable, wretched, enslavinfi spirit of *' nntonch- 
ableness ' must have come to us when we were in the 
cycle of our lues, at our lowest ebb, and that evil has 
Still stuck tocis and it still lemains with us It is, to 
my mind, a curse that has come to us, and as long as 
that curse remama with us, so long I think we are bound 
to couaiuer that every affliction that we labour under in 
this saorod laud is a fit and proper punishment for this 
groat and indahhlo onme that we are committing That 
any ueraon should be considered uutouchable because of 
hiR calling passes one a comprehension, and you, the 
student world who receive all this modern education, if 
you become a party to this crime, it wore better that you 
received no education whatsoever 
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OE Qourae, we are labouring under a very heavy handi- 
cap Although you may realise that there cannot be a 
single human being on this earth who should be con- 
sidered to be untouchable, iou cannot loaot upon iour 
families, you cannot react upon \our surioundings, 
because all your thought is conceived in a foreign tongue, 
and all your energy is devoted to that And so we have 
also inti oduoed anile in this Aahiama that wo shalb 
receive our 

eduoation thbough the vernaouears 
In Europe eveiy oultuied man learns, not only his 
language, but also other languages, certainly thiee or 
four And eveu as they do m Europe, m order to 
solve the piohlem of language in India, we in this 
Ashrama, make it a point to learn as many Indian 
vernaculars as we possibly can And I assure you that 
the tiouble of learning these languagej is nothing com- 
paied to the trouble that wo have to take m mastering 
the English language 9 Wa never mastei the English 
language with some exceptions it has not been possible 
for us to do so , we can never express ourselves as 
clearly as we can in our own mothei tongue? How dare 
we rub out of our memory all the jears of our infancy ’ 
But that 18 precisely what we do when we commence our 
higher life, as we call it, thiough the medium of a foreign 
tongue This creates a bieach m our life for bnngiug 
which we shall have to pay dearly aud heavily Ana you 
will see now the ocmneoMon between these two things, — 
education and untouchableness — this persistence of the 
spirit of untouchableness even at this time of the day m 
spite of the spread of knowledge and education 
Education has enabled us to see the horrible orime^ 
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But we are seized with fear also and, therefore, we 
cannot take this doctrine to our homes And wa 
have got a superstitious veneration for our family 
traditions and for the members of our family You 
sayi " My parents will die if I tell them that I, at 
least, can no longer partake of his crime ” I say that 
Piahlad never considered that his father would die if ha 
pronounced the sacred syllables of the name of Vishnu 
On the contrary, ho made the whole of that household 
ring, from one corner to another, by repeating that name 
even in the sacred presence of his father And so you 
and I may do this thing m the sacred presence of our 
parents If, after receiving this rude shook, some of 
them expire, I think that would be no calamity It may 
be that some rude shocks of the kind might have to be 
delivered So long as we persist in these things which 
have been handed down to us for generations, these in- 
cidents may happen But theie is a higher law of Nature, 
and indue obedience to that higher law my parents and 
mvself should make that 8acribc6^ 

\ND THEN WL FOLLOW HAND-WEAVING 

c 

You may ask “ Why should wc use out hands?" and 
sai ' the manual work has got to be dona by those who are 
illiterate I can only occupi myself with reading literature 
and political ossai s ” I think wo have to realise the 
-dignity of labour If a barber or shoe maker attends a 
college, ho ouglit not to abandon the profession of bar- 
ber or shoe maker I consider that a barber s profession 
IS just hs good as the profession of medicine 

Last of all, when you have conformed to these rales, 
think that then, and not till then, you may come to 
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and dabblo m fcbem to j oiu beart’a oonfconfc, and certainly 
you will then never t^o wrong Tolitios, aivorood of reb- 
gvon, have absoluteh no tuaaning If the abudenb-world 
crowd tba political platforms of this oounfciy, to my 
mind, lb 18 nob necoaaarilv a boalthy sign of national 
growth, but thab does oot unean tbai you, in your sbudout- 
life, ought not to sbudi politics Polibios are a paib of 
our being, wa ought to understand our national institu- 
tioua, and wo ought to uodersbaad out national growth 
and all those things Wo may do it frona our iufauoj. 
So, in our Ashama, every child is taught to undoistand 
the politioal institutions of out country, and to know how 
the QQuntri la vibrating with new emotions, with new 
aspirations, with a new life But we waub also the steady 
light, the infallible light, ol religious faith, nob a faith 
which mereh appeals bo the intelligenoe, but a faith 
which IS indelibly msotibad on the heart First, we want 
to realise that religiousaconsoiouaness, and immediateli 
we have done that, I think the whole depactniont of life 
IB open to us, and it should then be a saored privilege 
of students and everybody to partake of that* whole life, 
BO that, when they grow to manhood aud when they 
leave their colleges they may do so as men properly equip 
ed to battle with life To day what happens is this much 
of the political life is confined to student life , immediate- 
ly the students leave their colleges and cease to b *6 stu- 
dents, they sink into oblivion, the\ seek miserable em- 
ploy meuts, cairyung miserable emoluments, rising no 
lugbec in their aspiiations, knowing nothing of God, 
knowing nothing of fresh air or bright light and nothing 
of that real vigorous indepenoenoe that comes out ol 
obedience to these laws that I have ventured to place 
before you 
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GUZER&T <?0L1TI0S.L CONFERENCE. 

The following ts an English translation of Mr Gandhi’s 
most original and oulspoTcen Presidential address to the first 
Guzerat political conference held at Godhra on November 3, 1917 

Brothers and Sisters, 

I am thankful bo you all for che exalted position 
to which you have called me I am but a baby of two 
5 ears and a half in Indian politics I cannot trade, here, 
on my experience in South Africa I know that accep- 
tance of ihe position is to a certain extent an inipertr 
nance And yet I have been unable to resist the pressure 
your overwhelming affection has exerted upon me 

I am conscious of my responsibility This confer- 
ence 18 the first of its kind in Gujarat The time la moat 
cniioul for the whole of India Tne empire is labouring 
under a strain never before exoerianced My views do 
not quite take the general course I feel that some of 
them run in the opposite direction Under the circum- 
stances, I can hardly claim t&is privileged position 
The president of a meeting is usually its spokesman 
I cannot pretend to lay any such claim It is your 
kindness that gives me such a unique opportunity 
of placing my thoughts before the Gujarat; public I do 
not sea an\ thing wrong in these views being subjected 
to criticism, dissent, and even emphatic protest I would 
like rtiem to ha freely discussed I will only say with 
regard to thorn that they wore not formed to day' or 
Ncsterday But they were formed years ago I am 
enamoured of them and my Indian exoarienca of two 
yoais and a half has not altered them 

I congratulate the originators of the proposal to hold 
this Conference as also those friends who have reduced 
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-lb to practice It is a moat import^vnt evoub (or Gu]arat 
Ibis possible for us to make it yield most important 
results This conference is in tho nature of a foundation, 
and if it 18 well and truly laid, wo need have no an\iety 
as to the superstructure Being the Gist progenitor, its 
responsibility is great I pra\ that God will bless us 
with wisdom and that our delibeiabious will benefit the 
people, 

This IS a political oonfaranoe list us pause a moment 
over the word ' political ' It is as a lulo, used in a les- 
trioted sense, but I believe it is better bo gno it a wider 
meaning If the work of such a conference weio to be 
confined to a conaidaration of the lelations between the 
rulers and the ruled, it would not only be incomplete, 
but we should, even (ail to have an adequate conception 
of those relations Foi instance the question of Iilhowra 
fLoweis 13 of gieat unpoitanoe for a pait of Gujarat If 
it is oonsidaied merely as a question between the Gov- 
ernment and the peopl9, it might lead to an untoward 
end, or even to one never desired by us If wo considered 
the genesis of the law on Mbowra flowers and also 
appreciated our duty in the mattei, we woulS, ery pro- 
bably, succeed sooner in onr fight with Governmeut 
than otherwise, and we would easily discover the key 
to suocessful agitation You will more cleailj perceive 
my interpretation of the word ‘ polibioal ’ m the Ijglit of 
the views now being laid before you 

Oonfereuces do not. as a rule, after the end 
of their deliberations, appear to leave behind them 
an executive body, and even when such a body 
18 appointed, it is, to use the language of the 
late Mr Gokbale, composed of men who are 
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amateurs "Whab isVanted in order to give effect to 
the resolutions of suoh conferences is men ■who would 
make it their business to do so If suoh men come 
forward in great numbers, then and then onl> will such 
conferences be a credit to the country and produce 
lasting results. At present there is much waste of 
energy It is desirable that there were manj institutions 
of the ti,pe of the Servants of India Society Only when 
men fired with the belief that service is the highest 
religion, come forward lu great numbers, only then 
could wa hope to sea great results Fortunately, the 
religious spirit still binds India, and if during the present 
age the service of the motherland becomes the end of 
rehgion, men and uomen of religion in large numbers 
would take part in our public life "When sages and 
saints taka up this work, India will easilj achieve her 
cherished aims At all events it is incumbent on ns | 
that for tlie purposes of this conference we formed an 
executive committee whose business it would be to 
enforce its resolutions 

The oound of Swara] pervades the Indian air It is 
due to MrSj Besant that Swaraj is on the lips of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women What was unknown 
to men nod woman onlj two years ago, has, b> her 
consummate tact and her indefatigable efforts, become 
common property for them There cannot be the 
Bligbi‘est doubt that her name will taka the first rank in 
hi',.oi\ among those who inspired us with the hope that 
Sv-arn] was nt'-ainnbla at no distant date Swaraj was, 
and ij, the goal of the Congress The idea did not 
origin a‘e with her But the credit of presenting it to us 
as an cnsih attainable goal belongs to that ladj nlone, 
Fo’’ that we could hardly tbank her enough By releasing 
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her atifl her RBBOoiates, Mesara. Arundale and Wadia, 
Government have laid us under an obligation, and at the 
^ame time acknowledged the just and reasonable nature 
of the agitation for Swara) It is desirable that Govern- 
ment should extend the same generosity towards our 
brothers. Mahomed All and Shaukat Ah It is no use 
discussing the appositeness or otherwise of what Sir 
■William "Vincent has said shoot them It is to be hoped 
that the Government will accede to the people's desire 
for their release and thus make them responsible for any 
improper result that might flow from their release 
Such clemency will make them all the more grateful to 
the Government The not of generosiU will be incom- 
plete BO long as these brothers are not released The 
grant of freedom to the brothers will gladden tbe- 
poople's hearts and endear the Government to them 

Mr, Montagu will shorth be in our midst The work 
of taking signatures to the petition to be submitted to 
him IS going on apace ^ The chief object of this petition 
IB to educate the people about Svrnra] To sav that a 
knowledge of letters is essential to obtain Swaraj betrays 
ipnoranoo of history A knowledge of letters is not 
nocessari to inculcate among people tbo idea that we 
ought to manage onr own affairs What is essential is 
thogrnop of such an idea. People ln\a to desiro Swaraj. 
Hundreds of unlettered kings ha\o ruled kingdoms m 
an offeclno manner To see how far such an idecf ovists 
in the minds of the people and to trj to create it where 
H IS ah=ent. i-= the object of this petition Ifc ig desir- 
able lh\t millions of men and women should sign it m- 
t 'Uigt na> That such a largoh signed petition will bai e 
duo weight with Mr Montagu is i^s natural result, 
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No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved hy the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
one need not, therefore, go into the merits thereof For 
our present purposes we have to understand thoroughly 
the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by our leaders 
and to faithfully do the things necessary to get it accepted 
and enforced 

Tins schema is not Swara), but is a great step towards 
Swaraj Soma English critics tell us that we have no 
right to enjoy Swaraj, because the class that demands it 
is incapable of defending India ** Is the defence of 
India to rest with the English alone,” they ask, “ and 
are the rains of Government to be in the hands of the 
Indians? Now this is a question which excites both 
laughter and sorrow It is laughable, because our 
English friends fancy that they are not of us, whilst our 
plan of Swaraj is based upon retention of the British 
connection We do not expect the English settlers 
to leave this country They will be our partners in 
Ewaraj And they need not grmxble if in such a scheme 
the burnen of the defence of the country falls on them 
Tnay are, hoi^ever bast\ m assuming that we shall not 
do our sharo of defending the country When India 
decides upon quahiying herselt for the act of soldiering, 
she will attain to it in no time We have but to harden 

our feelings to be able to strike To cultivate a hardened 

feeling^aoes not take ages It grows like weeds The 
ques ion has also Es tragic side, because it puts us in mind 
of the fact that Government hive up to now debarred us 
from military training Had they been =o minded that 
would have bar at their nicpo^al to day, from among the 
cauca‘-d an arm\ oi tri ued solaiers Govern- 

ment have to "ccop. a large- measure of blame than the 
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educated classes (or the latter haviufi taken little part m 
the war Had the Government policy been shaped 
differently (tom the very oommenoemeut, they would have 
to day an unconquerable army Bub let no one bo blamed 
.(or the present situation At the time British rule 
was established, it was considorod to be a wise 
policy (or the governance o{ orores o( man to deprive 
them of armi and military training Bub it is never too 
■late to mend, and both the rulers and the ruled must 
immediately repair the omission 

In offering these views I have assumed tho propriety 
q( the currant trend of thought To me, howevev, it does 
nob appear to be banding altogether in the right direction 
'Our agitation is based on the Western model The 
Swara] we desire la of a Wastarn type As a result of 
in, India will have to enter into ooinpebitiou with the 
'Wasbecn nations, hlany believe that there is no escape 
from lb I do nob think so I cannot forget that India 
IS not Bmope, India is not Japan, India is nob China 
The divine woid that ^ndia alone is the laud of Karma 
(Action), the rest is the laud of Bhoga (Hnioymeiit),’ 
18 indelibly imprinted on my mind, I feel that India’s 
mission IS different from that of the obheftj India is 
fitted for the religions supcemaoy of the world There 
18 no parallel in the world for the process of purihca- 
tiou that this country has volunhaiily undergone India 
18 less m need of steel weapons, it has fought with divine 
weapons , it can still do so Other nations have been 
votaries of brute force. The teriihle war going on itr 
Europe furnishes a foioible illustration of the truth 
India can win all by soul-force History supplies 
numerous instauoes to prove that brute force is as nothing 
before soul force. Poets have sung about it and Seerg 
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have deBcnbed tbei^r expenences A thirty-year old' 
Hercules behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old 
father This is an instance of love force Love is 
Atman it is its attribute If we have faith enough we 
can wield that force over the whole world Religion 
having lost its hold on us, wa are without an anchor to 
keep us firm amidst the storm of modern civilisation, and 
are therefore being tossed to and fro Enough, however, 
of this for the presenc I shall return to it at a later 
stage. 

In spite of my views being as I have )UBt described 
them, I do not hesitate to take part in the Swara] move- 
ment, for India is being governed in accordance with the 
"Western system and even the Government; admit that the 
British Parliament presents the best type of that system 
Without parliamentary government, we should he no 
’’here Mrs Besant is only too true when sbo says that ve 
shall soon he facing a hunger strike, if we do not have 
Homo Rule I do not want to go into statistics The 
evidence of my eves is enough foi^me Poverty in India 
IB deepening day by day No other result is possible A 
coun’ry that exoorts its raw produce and imports it after 
It h IS ond‘’rhone manufacturing processes, a country that 
in spite of gro -lug its own cotton, has to pay croros of 
rupees for its imported cloth, cannot bo otherwise than 
poor It can only he said of a poor country that its 
peopleware spendthrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend 
mon"\ in marriage and such other ceremonies It must 
be a terribly poor country that cannot allord to spend 
cnojph in cirrvin;’ out improvements for stamping out 
cpidcmifs liLu thj plague The poverty of c country must 
contin jouoly rro ” when th j salines of its highly paid 
officials are spent outtfido it .Surely it must be India's 
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-keen poveihy that compela its iJoopla, flurmf* cold 
■weather, foi want of woollen clothing, to burn their 
.precious manure, in order to warm themsolveB Through- 
out my wanderings in India I have rarely seen a 
buoyant face The middle olnsaos are groaning under 
the weight of awful distress Eor the lowest order there 
.is no hope They do not know a bright day It is a 
pure fiction to say that India's riohos are buried under 
ground, or are to be found m her oinaments ^Vhat 
theieis of such riches is of no oonsequenoa The nation’s 
expenditure baa increased, not so its income Government 
have not deliberately brought about this state of things. 

I beliave that their intentions are pure It is then honest 
opinion that the nation's prosperity is daily growing 
Their faith in their Blue Books is immoveable It is only 
too tiua that statistics can be made to prove anj thing 
The economists deduce India’s prosperity from statistics 
People like me who appreciate the popular way of 
axaminiDg figures shake their heads over bluebook statis- 
tics If the gods were to come down and testify 
otherwise, I would insist on saying that I see India 
growing pooler 

What then would our ‘Parliament do ? 'When we 
have it, we would have a right to commit blunders, and 
to correct them In the early stages -we are hound bo 
make blunders But we being children of ihe soil, won’t 
lose time in setting ourselves right Wa shall, therefoia, 
soon find out remedies against poverty Then our 
existence won’t be dependent on Lancashire goods Then 
we shall not be found spending untold riches on Imperial 
Delhi It will, then, bear some oorrespondenca to the 
peasant cottage Thera will be some proportion observed 
between that cottage and our Parhamanb House Tha 
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ndiiciii toil]! in condition, it do&c not posscii 

eitrn the rioht to err He iclio has no right to err can 
nexrr go foricaid The hi&torj of the CoiniDong is a 
hH'Of' of blnnaer- !Man, sa^s an Arabian proverb, is 
error psr=oniSs3 Freedom to err and the duty of correct- 
ing CTiorz 13 ore definition of Stoaraj And aach Swara] 
lie^in Parliament That Parliament vre need to-da> 
Yy'fe are fi.,‘ed for it to-das We “hall therefore get it 
on cerna'-o It rests Tvith us to define * to-day 
13 not to be attained through an appeal to the 
En„i-h cemocrfcj The English nation cannot appreei- 
a‘e “ucn an appeal Its reply will be — ' We never 
Fought outside help to obtain Swara] We have received 
It through our own abilitj Ton have not received it, 
h*oau3e^ou are unfit When jou are fit for it, nobodj 
c»n w tbhold it from yon" How then shall we fit 
our“Ci,e“ for it’ We have to dam?nd Swaraj from our 
0 “-n de'ro„rao> Our appeal must be to it When the 
piF-? nsr^ of Icnia understand "^Ijat Swaraj is, the demand 
will become irreu^.ible Tne late Sir V-' W Huntemsed 
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In asking for Sxvnra] I feel tlmb it Is not possible foi us 
to bring into aocount their services Tho onh thing 
viecansay la that we may not be coustdorad blamoworthy 
for our inability to taka a large active part m the prosoou- 
tion of the war 

That we have bean loyal at a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit It is a 
neoessitiy of citizenship all the world over That lo\alty 
can be no passport to Swaraj is a self-demonstrated 
maxim Oar fitness lias in that wo now keenly desire 
Swaiaj, and in the oonviotion we have reached that 
hureaucraos', although it has served India with pure m- 
tentionst has had its day And this kind of fitness is 
suflicient for our purpose Without Swaraj there is now 
no possibility of peace in India 

But if we confine our activities for advancing Swaraj 
only to holding meetings, the nation is likely to suSei 
harm Meetings and sneeohes have their own place and 
time But they cannof^make a Nation. 

In a nation fired with Swaraj-zeal we shall observe 
an awakening lu all depaibments of life T^e fiist step 
to Swaiaj lies in the Individual The great truth, ' As 
with the Individual so with the Universe,’ is applicable 
here as elsewhere If we are ever torn by oonflicb from 
within, it wa are ever going astiay, and if instead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us, Swaraj 
can have no meaning for us Government of self, then, 
IS primary education in the school of Swaraj 

Then the Family If dissensions reign supreme in 
our families, it brothers fight among themselves, it joint 
families, I c families enjoying self-government, become 
divided through family quarrels, and if we are unfit even 
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for suoh resfcricfeed Swaraj, how can we be considered 
fife for fehe larger Swaraj ^ 

Now for fehe Casfee If caste fellows become jealous of 
one another, if the castas cannot regulate their affairs 
in an orderly manner, if the elders want to usurp power, 
if the members become self opinionated and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal self-government, how can they 
be fit for national self-government? 

After caste the City Life If we cannot regulate the 
affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, if 
our homes are dilapidated and if our roads are crooked, 
if we cannot command the services of selfless citizens 
for civic government, and those who are in charge of 
affairs are neglectful or selfish, how shall we claim larger 
powers ? The way to national life lies through fehe 
cities It 18, therefore, necessary to linger a little longer 
on CIVIC government 

The plague has found a home in India Cholera 
has been always with us Malaria takes an annual 
toll of tnousands The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of the world. Glasgow drove 
It out as foon as it entered it In Johannesberg 
It could appear but once Its municipality made 
a great effort and stamped it out within a month, 
whereas we are able to produce little impression upon it 
We cannot blame the Government for this state of things 
In reafity we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
It None can interfere with us in the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt Ahmedabad, for 
instance, cannot eiade responsibility by pleading 
t)o\erty I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
shoulder the whole responsibility It is a matter of 
wonderment that when the plague 13 working havoc in 
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our rural quarters, caotoumenba, as rule, remain iree 
^Reasons for such immunity are obvious In the oanton- 
ments the atmosphere is pure, houses detaohod, roads 
are wide and clean, the sanitary habits of the residents 
are exceptionally sound "Wheieas ours are as unhygienic 
as they well could be. Our closets are pestilentially 
dirty 90 pet cent of oui population go baiefoot, people 
spit anywhere, perform natural functions anywhere and 
are obliged to walk along roads and paths thus dirtied, 
fit IS no wonder that the plague has found a home in 
our midst 

Unless wa altar the conditions of our cities, rid 
ourselves of dirty habits, and re form our castes, Swara] 
for us oan have no value 


It will nob be considered out of place heie to refer to 
the oondition of the so called untouchables The lesult 
of considering the most useful members of society as 
unworthy of being even touched by us, has been that 
we lot them clean only «a part of our closets In the 
name of religion we ourselves would nob clean the 
remainder, for fear of pollution, and so in spite of personal 
cleanliness, a portion of our houses , remains %e dirtiest 
m the world, with the lesnlt that we are brougl.t up m 
an atmosphere which is laden with disease germs We 
wore sa a so long as we kept to our villages Bub in the 

rarrhir" by reason of onnqsam. 


Whero many die before their death tho.. 
babihtN that people are devoid of both rlhUTirT 

rarsrthe^pltu\''rl"Vnd''''''V? 

^ballhaie increased our fitn:s;I Sw^ra^.t^nTd n" 
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be by agitation, no iBatter howsoever great This is a 
question meriting the serious consideration of oui Dootois 
and Vaidvas. 

Our sacred Dakorji is our next door neighbour T 
have visited that holy place Its unholiness is limit- 
lesa I conaidev myself a devout Vaishnavite I claim, 
therefore, a special privilege of criticising the con- 
dition of Dakorji The insanitation of that place is 
so great, that one used to hygienic conditions can hardly 
bear to pass even twenty-four hours there The pilgrims 
are permitted to pollute the tank and the streets as they 
choose The keepers of the idol quarrel among them- 
selves, and to add insult to injury, a receiver has been 
appointed to take charge of the jewellery and costly 
robes of the idol It is our clear dutj to set this wrong 
right How shall we, Gujaratis, bent on attaining 
Swaraj, discharge ourselves in its armj, if we cannot 
sweep our houses clean ? 

The cousioeration of the statefcf education in our cities 
also fills us with despondency It is np to us to prov ide by 
private effort for the education of the masses But our 
gave IS tixeS upon Goiernment, whilst our children are 
staning for want of education 

In the cities the dunk evil is on the increase tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant If we can- 
not ramedi these evils, how should we attain Swaraj 
whoso moaning is goiernment of ourselves ? 

Wo hate readied a time when we and our children 
are hkt)\ to be deprived of our milk supply Dairies 
in Gujarat arc doing us infinite harm They buy out 
prncMcallv the whole milk-supply and sell its products, 
hatter, cheese etc , m a wider market How can a nation 
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vrhoso nourichmctit: 1 “= chietl\ aerufa froin milk nllov* 
thi- imporrnnt mndo of food to bo ‘•bus e^ploit^jd 
How cnn mon bo boodlc-'S of the n i-^ond he'iltb, lod 
think 01 cnncluni: tborasoh o«, b\ '?iicb an improper 
of tliK Hr-iule ot die*- \tilk find it*; p’-oduot^ 'ire of '^noh 
pirnraoiint i n\ue to the nation that thei deserve to be con- 
trolled b\ tbe municipalities 5\ hac are we doui" about 
them 

I baia ]UbS returned irom tlio scene of Bikri-Io riots 
Hor an lu'UsiniBeant causa, the tno communities quarrel- 
led, mieclneaous men took adiantace of it and a mere 
spaik became a bla“e Wo ware found to be helple-’: 
We have been obliqed to denand onl\ unon Goaerumaot 
a'l^istance Tins is a sunificant illustration of the 
condition I am irMiip to de'cnbe 

It will nor be mopporaina to dwell for a moment on 
the quesi-ion ot caw-protection It is an important 
question And \et it is entrusted to-be so-calleo cow- 
pro-ec-lon societies The piotection of cows is an old 
custom It has onqinatea in the nocessitv ot the 
condition of the countia Pro'^ection of its cows is 
incumbent upon a conutra, 73 per cent ot whose popule- 
tion lives upon aq-iculture, and uses onh bullocks 
for It In such a countia even meat-eaters should 
abstain troni heef-eatiuq Thesa tiptural causes should 
be enough justification lor uot killniq cows But he'-e 
we ha\e to face a paeculiar s-itua-ion Tne* chiet 
meaning of cow-pro-ection seems to be to preaent cows 
from going mto the hands of our Mussalmau u-ethren, 
and being used as food Tne governing class seam 
to need beef In their behalf tuousanns oi cows are 
slaughtered daily We take no steps to prevent the 
slaughter We hardlv make any attempt to prevent tbs 
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cruel torture of oowaby oerfcain Hindu dairies of Oaloubta 
wbioh subject tbem to oerbain indescribable practices and 
make them yield the last drop of milk In Gujarat 
Hindu drivers use spiked sticks to goad bullocks into 
action We say notliing about it The bullooks of our 
cities are to bo seen in a pitiable condition Indeed, 
protection of the cow and her progeny is a very great 
problem With us it has degenerated into a pretext for 
quarrelling with the Mahomedans, and wo have thus 
contributed to a further slaughter of cows. It is not 
religion, but want of it, to kill a Mahomedan brother 
who declines bo part with his cow I feel sure that if we 
were to negotiate with our Mnssalman brothers upon a 
basis of love, they will appreciate the peculiar condition 
of India and readily oo operate with us in the protection 
of cows By courtesy and even by Sabyagiaha we can 
engage them in that mission But in order to be able to 
do this, we shall have to understand the question 
in its true bearing We shall have to prepare rather bo 
die than to kill But we shall b^ able to do this only 
when we understand the real value of the cow and have 
pure love for her Many ends will be automatically 
served in ac'liieving this one end Hindus and Maho- 
medans will live in peace, milk and its products will be 
available in a pure condition and will be cheaper than 
now, and our bullooks will become the envy of the world 
re^ tapasya it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether bj the English, Mohomedans or Hindus This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer 

Man> of the foregoing problems belong to municipal 
overnmont Wo can, therefore, clearly see that national 
■ofcinmciit IS d( pendant upon puuty of the government 
f our cities 
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It will not bo considered an imiiropor statement to 
say that the Swadeshi mo^om6nt is in an insane condi- 
tion Wo do not realise that Swara] is almost wholly 
obtainable through Swadeshi If wo have no regard for 
our respootuo vernaculars, if wo dislike our clothes, if our 
dress repols us, if we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
Slnlha, if our food is distasteful to us, our climate is 
not good enough, our people uncouth and unfit for our 
company, our civilisation faulty and tho foreign attractive, 
lu short, if everything native is bad and everything fore 
ign pleasing to us, I should not know what Swaraj can 
moan lor us. If everything foreign is to be adopted, 
surelj It will be necessary for us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage, because foreign civilisation has not 
yet poimeated tho masses It seams to mo that before 
we can appreciate Swaraj, we should have not only love, 
but passion, for Swadeshi Everj one of our acts should 
bear the Swadeshi stamp Swaraj oan onlj be built 
upon tho assumption that most of what is national is on 
the whole sound If tlfti view here put foith be correct, 
tho Swadeshi movement ought to be earned on vigor- 
ously, Every country that has earned on the Swaraj 
movement has fully appreciated the Swadeshi spirit 
The Scotch Highlanders hold on to then kilts even 
at the risk of their lives We humorously call the 
Highlanders the ‘ petticoat brigade ’ But the whole 
world testifies to the strength that lies behind that 
petticoat and the Highlanders of Scotland will not 
abandon it, even though it is an inconvenient dress, and 
an easy target foi the enemy The object in developing 
the foregoing aigument is not that we should treasure 
our faults, but that what is national, even though 
comparativeli less agreeable, should be adhered to, aud 
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that what foreign ^hould be avoided, though it may be 
more agreeable than our own That which is wanting 
in our civilisation can ha supplied hy proper effort on 
our part I do hope that the Swadeshi spirit will 
possess every memhar in this assembly, and that we 
would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
difficulties and inconvenience Then Swaraj wnl be easy 
of attainment 

The foregoing illustrations go to show that our move- 
ment should be twofold We may petition the Govern- 
ment, we may' agitata in the Imperial Council for our 
rights, but for a real awakening of the people, internal 
activity 19 more important Tnera is likelihood of 
hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity 
Thera is less danger of such a catastrophe in the internal 
activity Not only will external activity without being 
balanced by the internal lack grace, but it is likely to be 
barren of results It is not my contention that we have 
no internal activity at alb but I submit that we do not 
la\ enough stress upon it 

One sometimes hears it said, ‘ Let us get the govern- 
ment of India in our own hands, and every thing will 
be alright There could be no greater superstition than 
this No nation has thus gamed its independence, Tne 
splondour of the spring is reflected in every' tree, the 
whole earth is then filled with the freshness of youth 
SimiLrls when the Swaraj spirit has really permeated 
f:ociet\ a stranger suddenly' come upon us will observe 
energy m every walk of life, ho will find national 
•servants engaged, each according to his own abilities, in 
a \ arie‘'\ of public ac,.i\’itio3 

If wo anmit that onr progress has not been what it 
mighu ba\e been, we shall ba\c to admit two reasons for 
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ifc Wo have leapt our womon atianfiora to tlioao aotivitiea 
of ours, and lia\o tliiia blouf^^lb about paralyaia of half 
tbo national limb. Tbo nation walka with one log only 
All its work appoiua to bo only half or inoomplotely 
done Moioovor, tbo loarnod aoction having reooived its 
eduoatioQ bbrougb a foreign tongue, baa booo’tne enervated 
and It 13 unable to give tbo nation tbo benefit of sueb 
ability aa it poaaesaoa I noad not reiterate my viewa 
on this aubjoot, aa I bavo elaborated them in my addreaa 
dohverod before tbo Gu]arat Education Oonferenoe It 
18 a wiao dooiaton, that of oouduoting the prooeedinga of 
•thia Conferonca m Gujarati, and I hope that all Gujaratia 
will adhoro to the determination and reaiat every temp- 
tation to alter it 

The educated olaaaaa, lovers of Swaraj, must freely mit 
with the maaaaa We dare not rojaot a single member 
of the community Wo ahall make piogross only if we 
carry all with us H id the educated olasa identified itself 
with the maaaos Bakri — Id riots would have bean an 
impossibility » 

Before coming to tbo last topic, it lemains for mo to 
refer, to certain events as a mattoi of duty, and to 
make one or two suggestions Every year ”tho god of 
death exacts bis toll from among our laadeis I do not 
intend to mention all such oooasions of sorrow But it 
18 impossible to omit rofoience to the Grand Old Man 
of India Who am I to estimate the value of the sej vice 
Tendered to the country by the deceased patriot? I 
have only sat at his feet I paid my respects to him 
when I want to London as a more lad I was privileged 
to carry with me a note of intioduotion to him, and fiom 
the moment of presentation I became bis worshippe 
Ladabbai’s flawless and uninteriupted service to the 
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country, his imparfiahty, hi 8 spotless oharaoter, will' 
always furnish India with an ideal servant of his country^ 
May God give him peace ’ May He grant his family and 
the Nation the ability to hear the loss ! It is possible 
-for us to immortalise him, by making his oharaoter our 
own, by copying his manner of service and by enthron- 
ing him for ever in our hearts May the great soul of 
Dadabhai watch over our deliberations I 

It 18 our duty to express our thanks to His Excel- 
lencv the Viceroy for having announced the decision of 
the Government of India to abolish what is known as 
the Viramgam customs This step should have been 
taken earlier The nation was groaning under the 
weight of this impost Many have lost tbair calling by 
reason of it It has caused much suffering to many a 
woman The decision has not yet been reduced to 
practice Ic is to be hoped that it will soon be 

I ha\e submitted through the Press my experiences 
about the hardships of third tlass railway travelleis 
Thej are, indeed, intolerable The people of India are 
docile they have received training in silent suffering 
Thousands'", therefore, put up with the hardships and 
they remain unredressed Thera is merit in such suffer- 
ing But it must have its limits Submission out of 
weakness is unmanliness That we tamely put up with 
the hardships of railway travelling is probably proof of 
our uomanlinoss These hardships are twofold They are 
duo to the rcmissness of railway administration as also 
that of the tray elling public The remedies are also, there- 
fore, t "ofold Whore the railway administration is to 
blame, complaints should ho addressed to it, oven in Guja- 
ra‘i The mat'er should bo ventila'-ed in the press Whore 
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tho public nro to blnme, the knowity; travellers should 
enliRbten thoir ignorant companions, as to tbeir careless- 
ness and dirty habits. Volunteers are required for thia 
purpose Evorj one can do his share, according to bis 
abilitj, and the loading men might, in order to appreciate 
tho difhcultios of third class travelling, resort to it from 
tune to time, without making themselves known, and 
bring their experiences to the notice of tho Rdn 3 lnI 8 tratlon^ 
If these remedies are adopted, wo should, in a short 
time, sec gioat changes 

An inter-departmentnl committee recently sat in 
London to consider certain measures about the supply 
of indentured labour to Eiji and the other sister islands 
Tho Report of that committee has been published 
and tho Government of India have invited tho opinion 
of tho public upon it, I need not dwell at length 
upon the matter as I have submitted my views already 
thiough the press I have given it as my opinion that 
the recommendations of the eomraittee, if adopted, will 
result in a kind of indenture Wo can therefore onlj 
come to one conclusion We can have no desire to see 
our labouring classes emigrating under bondage in any 
shape or form There is no need for such emigration. 
The law of indenture should be totally abolished It i& 
no part of our dutj to provide facilities for the Oolonies 

I now reach tho concluding topic There are two 
methods of attaining the desired end : Truthful* and 
Truthless In our scriptures they have been described 
respectively as Divine and Devilish In the path of 
Sati ngraha there is always unflinching adherence to 
Truth It 18 never to be forsaken on am nebount, 
not oven for the sake of one’s country. The final 
17 
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triumph of Truth always assumed for the Divme 
method Its votary does not ahaudon it, even 
though at times the path seems impenetrable and beset 
•with difficulties and dangers, and a departure however 
slight from that straight path may appear full of 
promise. His faith even then shines resplendent like 
the midday sun and ha does not despond With truth 
for sword, he needs neither steel nor gunpowder He 
conquers the enemy hy the force of the soul, which is 
Love Its test is not to ha found among friends There 
IS neither newness, nor merit, nor yet effort in a friend 
loving a friend It is tested truly when it is bestowed 
on the so called enemy , it then becomes a virtue, there 
18 effort in it, it is an act of manliness and real bravery 
We can adopt this method towards the Government and 
•doing so, we should be in a position to appreciate their 
benedoial activities and with greater ease correct their 
■errors because we should draw attention to them not in 
anger but in Love Love does not act through fear 
There can therefore, be no weakness in its expression 
A coward is incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the 
prerogative of the brave Following this method we 
shall not Sook upon all Governmental activity with 
suspicion, wo shall not ascribe bad motives to them 
And our examination of their actions, being directly by 
Love, will be unerring and is bound therefore to carry 
oonvyjtion with them 

Tjove has its struggles In the intoxication of power 
man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens a Passive Eesister does not sit still He suffers 
He disobeys the rulers laws and orders in a civil 
manner, and willingly incurs hardships caused bj such 
disobedience, [c rj imprisonment and gallows ] Thus 
IB the soul disciplined Hero there is no waste of 
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energy, and any untoward rasulto of auoh respectful 
disobedience are suffered merely by bun and his com- 
panions A Passive 'Rosistar is not at sixes and sevens 
■with those in power but the latter willingly yield to him 
They Inoio that they cannot effectively exeieise foice 
against the Passive Pisistbr Without his conourience 
they cannot malce htm do then will And this is the full 
Jruitton of Swaraj, because in it is complete independence. 
It need not be taken for] granted that such decorous 
resistance is possible only in respect of civilised rulers. 
Even a heart of flint will melt in front of a fire kindled 
by the power of the soul. Even a Nero becomes a lamb 
when he faces Love. This is no exaggeration. It is as 
true as an algebraical equation. This Satyagraha is 
(India’s special weapon It has had others, but Satya- 
gcaha his commanded greater attention It is omni- 
present, and 18 capable of being used at all times and 
under all circumstances It does not require a Congress 
license He who knows its power cannot help using it 
Even as the eyelashes iJutomatically protect the e>es, so 
does Satyagraha when kindled automatically protect the 
Ereedom of the Soul 

But truthlessness has opposite attributes, ^he terrible 
war going on in Europe is a case in point Why should 
* nation’s cause be considered right and another's wiong 
because it overpowers the latter by sheer brute force ? 
The strong are often seen pieying upon the weak* The 
wrongness of the latter’s cause is not to bo inferred from 
their defeat in a trial of brute strength, nor is the 
rightness of the strong to be inferred from their success 
in such a trial The wieldei of brute force does not 
scruple about the means to be used He does not 
'question the propriety of means, if he can somehow 
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achieve hia purpose cThis is not Dharraa, it is Adharma - 
In Dbarma, there cannot be a particle of untruth, 
OTuelty or the taking of Ufa The measure of Dharma is- 
'"the^measure of love, kindness, truth Heaven itself is 
no acce^itable exchange for them Swara] itself is useless 
at the sacrifice of Truth Sacrifice of Truth is the 
foundation of a nation's destruction The believer in 
brute force becomes impatient and desires the death oh 
the so called enemv There can be but one result of sucb- 
an activity Hatred increases The defeated party vows 
vengeance, and simply bides his time Thus does the- 
spirit of revenge descend from father to son It is much- 
to be wished that India may not give predominance to 
the worship of brute force If the members of this 
assembly will deliberately accept Satyagraha in laying 
down Its own programme they will reach their goal all 
the easier for it They may have to face disappointmenjp 
m the initial stages They may not see results for a 
time But Satyagraha will triumph in the end The 
brute force man like the oilman’^ ox moves in a circle,. 
It IS a mocion, but it is not progress Whereas the 
votary of Truth force ever moves forward 

A superficial critic reading the foregoing is likely to 
conclude that the views herein expressed are mutually 
destructive On the one hand I appeal to the Govern- 
ment to give military training to the people On the 
other J put Satyagraha on the pedestal Surely there can 
be no room for the use of arms m Satyagraha, nor is 
there anj But military training is intended for those 
who do not behove in Satyagraha That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagi- 
nation Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
Idea, every whore to bo rejected In order to protect our 
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‘innoQonfc sistor from the brutal dcwiRns of a man wo 
ouRht to offer ourselves a willing saorifica and b\ the 
force of Love conquer the brute in the man But if we 
have not attained that power, we would certainly use up 
all our bodily strength m order to frustrate those designs. 
The votaries of soul-force and brute-force are both soldiers 
The latter, bereft of his arms, acknowledges defeat, the 
former does not know what defeat is Ha does not de- 
pend upon the perishable body and its weapons, but ho 
derives his strength from the unconquerable and 
immortal soul The thing outside the two is not a man, 
for ho does not recognise the Dweller within him If he 
did, he would not take fright and run awa^ from danger. 
Xiikoa miser triiug to save his flesh, he loses all, he does 
not know how to die But the armoured soldier always 
has death bj him as a companion There is hope of his 
becoming a Passive Eesister, and one has a right to hope 
that India, the holy Hud of the gods, will ever give the 
predominant place to the divine force, rather than to the 
brute force Might is nght, is a formula winch, let us 
hope, will never find acceptance in India Her formula 
IS, Truth alone conquers 

Upon reflection, wo find tliat we can employ 
Satjagraha even for social reform, We san rid our- 
selves of many defeats m our social institutions We 
can settle the Hiudu-Mohammedan problem, and 
-we can deal with political questions It is* well 
that for the sake of facilitating progress we divide 
our activities according to the subjects handled But 
■it should never be forgotten that all are inter-related It 
as not true to say that neither religion nor social reform 
-has anything to do with politics The result obtained 
(by bringing religion into play in the consideration of 
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political subjects ■wfll be different from that obtained 
without it The Hindus can ill afford to neglect 5ff 
lacs of Ignorant Sadhus in considering political matters 
Our Mussalman brethren cannot lose sight of their 
Hakeers In advancing political progress, the condition 
of our widows and child marriages must have their 
proper place, and the purdah must tax Mussalman wit^ 
Nor can we, Hindus and Muhammadans, in considering 
politics shut our eyes to scores of questions that arise 
between us 

Indeed our diflBcnlties are like the Himalayas But- 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal 
for removing them Wa are children of an ancient 
nation We have witnessed the burial of civi- 
lizations, those of Eome, Greece, and Egypt Our 
civilization abides even as the ocean in spite of its ebbs 
and flows We have all we need to keep ourselves 
independent We have the mountains that kiss the skj, 
we ]hnve the mightj rivers We have the matchless- 
beauties of nature, and we have handed down to us a 
a heritage of deeds of valour This country is the 
treasure horise of tapasya In this country alone do 
people belonging to different religions live together in 
amiti In this country alone do all the gods receive 
their due measure of worship We shall disgrace our 
heritage, and our connection with the British nation will 
bo valo, if in spite of such splendid equipment, by some 
unique effort, we do not conquer our conquerors The 
English nation is full of adventure, the religious spirit 
guides it, it has unquenchable faith in itself, it is a nation 
of groat soldiers, it treasures its independence, but it has 
given the place of honour to its commercial instinct it 
lias not alwajs narrowlj examined the means adopted 
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for seeking wonltli It worships ^modern civilisation. 
Tho ancient ideals have lost their hold upon it If, 
therefore, instead of imitating that nation we do not 
forgot our past, we have real legard for our civilisation, 
wo have firm faith in its supremaoj, we shall bo able to 
make a proper use of our oonnection with tho British 
nation, and make it beneficial to ourselves? to them and 
to the whole world I pra\ to the Almighty that thm 
assombK taking its full share of this great work may 
shed lustre upon itself, upon Gujarat, and upon the 
whole of Bharatavarsha 


SOOIAL SERYIOE 

the annivcrsarp celebration of the Social Service League 
hcla in Vadras on Febniarv 10 1916, J/r Gandhi delivered an 
address on " Social Service " Mrs IVhitehcaa presided Ecsaid, 
After all a man can do his best and can leave the 
results to work themselves out I have been asked this 
evening to speak to a <^u about social service If this 
evening >ou find that I am not able to do sufiicient 
justice to this great audience \ou will ascribe it to so 
man> engagements that I hastilj ann ujithinkinglj 
accepted It was mj desire that I should have at least 
a few moments to think out what I shall have to saj to 
you but It was not to be However, as our Ohair Lad\ 
has said, it was work we want and not speeches I am 
aware that you will have lost verj little, if anythiflg at 
all, if jou find at the end of this evening talk that jou 
have listened very little 

Friends, for Social Service as for any other service on 
the face of the earth there is one condition indispensable 
namely, qualifications, and proper qualifications, on the 
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part of those who -vrant to render sooial service or any 
other service So I shall ask ourselves this evening 
whether those of us who are already engaged in this 
kind of service and others who have aspired to render 
the service possess these necessary qualifications 
Because you will agree with me that in social service if 
they can mend matters they can also spoil matters and 
in trying to do service however well-intentioned that 
service might be if they are not qualified for that seivioe 
they will be rendering not service but disservice What 
are these qualifications ? 

I imagine why I must repeat to you almost the qualifi- 
cations that I described this morning to the students m 
the Young Mens' Christian Association Hall Because 
they are of universal application and they are necessary 
for any class of work, much more so in social service 
at this time of the day in our national life in our dear 
country It seems to me that we require truth in one hand 
and fearlessness m the other ban^ Unless we carry the 
torchlight we shall not see the step in front of ns and 
unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we shall not 
be able to give the message that we might want to give 
Unless we have this fearlessness I feel sure that when 
that supreme final test comes we shall be found wanting 
Then I ask jou to ask i ourselves whether those of you 
who are engaged in this service and those of you who 
want hereafter to engage in this service have these two 
qualities Lot me remind jou also that these qualities 
may bo trained in us in a manner detrimental to ourselves 
and In a manner detrimental to those with whom we may 
come m contact This is a dangerous statement almost 
to make as if truth could bo over so handled, and m 
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imaking that Btatomont I would like you also to oonsidar 
that truth cornea not as truth but only as truth so called 
In the inimitable book Eamayana we find that Indrajit 
and Lakshman, hia opponent, posaaaaed the same quah- 
tioa But Lakahman's life was guided by principle, baaed 
upon religion while Indrajit'a principle was baaed upon 
inoligion, and we find what Indrajit possessed was mere 
dross and what Lakshman possessed was of great assist- 
ance not only to the side on whose behalf he was fighting 
but he has left a treasure for us to value \Yhat was that 
additional quality he possessed ? So, I hold that life 
without religion, religion is life without principle, that 
life without principle is like a ship without a rudder 
Just as our ship without rudder, the helmsman plying 
at it, 18 tossed about from place to place and never reaches 
its destination, so will a man without the heart grasp of 
religion whirl without ever reaching his destined goal 
So, I suggest to every social servant that he must not run 
nway with the idea that he will serve his whole coun- 
tryman unless ho haS gob these two qualities duly 
•sanctified by religion and by a life divinely guided 

After paj ing a glowing tribute to the Madras Social 
Service League for its work in certain Paraya villages in 
the city he wont on to say — 

It 18 no use white-washing those needs which wo know 
everyday stare us in the face. It is not enough that we 
clear out the villages which are occupied ty our Paiaya 
brethren They are amenable to reason and persuas cn 
Shall wo have to say that the so called higher classes are 
not equally amenable to leasou and to persuasion and to 
hygienic laws which are indispensable in order to live 
a city-life Wo may do many things with immunity but 
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when we immediately transfer ourselves to crowded 
streets where we have hardly air to breathe, the life 
becomes changed) and we have to obey another set of 
laws which immediately come into being Do we do 
that? It 18 no use saddling the municipality with the 
responsibilities for the condition in which we find not 
only the central parts of Madras but the central parts of 
every city of importance in India, and I feel no munici- 
pality in the world will be able to over ride the habits 
of a class of people handed to them from generation to 
generation It can be done only by such bodies as 
Social Service Leagues If we pulsate with a new 
life, a new vision shall open before us in the near 
future, I think that these are the signs which will 
be an indication to show that we are pulsating with a 
new life, which is going to be a proper life, which will add 
dignity to our nationality and which will carry the ban- 
ner of progress forward I. therefore, suggest that it is 
a question of sanitarY reform in these big cities, which 
will be a hopeless task it we expect our municipalities 
to do this unaidea hi this voluntary work Dar be it 
from me to absolve the municipalities from their own 
responsibilitLss I think there is a great deal yet to bo 
done in the municipalities Onl> the other day I road 
with a great degree of pain a report about the proceedings 
of the Bombay Munioipalitj and the deplorable fact in 
lb 18 that a large part of the time of the Municipality 
was devoted to talking over trifles while they neglected 
matters of great moment After all, I shall say that 
tho> will be able to do very little in as much as there is 
a demand for their work on the people themselves 

Hero Mr Gandhi instanced two cases where the 
Social Service League had bean of immense help to the 
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Muuioipalit> in improving the sanitary condition of tbo 
town, by obanging the babifcs of tlio people, wbiob bad 
become a part of tbeii being He ob8er\ ed fcbab some 
offioials migbfc consider that they could force an unwill- 
ing people to do many things, but be hold to that 
celebrated saying that it was fai bettor that people 
should often remain drunkards than that they should 
become sober at the point of the sword 

Mr Gandhi then recounted some of bis experiences in 
a temple at Kasi (Benares) — tbo wrotebod lanes sur- 
rounding it, the dirt to be witnessed near the sanctuary, 
tbo disorderly crowd and the avaricious priest Those 
evils in the temples, be said, had to be removed by 
Social Soivioa Leagues For making it possible for 
students to fight those conditions, the educational system 
bad to be revolutionised Now-a days they were going 
out of then schools as utter strangers to their ancestial 
traditions and with fatigued brains, able to woik no 
longer They bad to revolutionise that system 

Finally', he referred to tbo railway' services and the con- 
ditions undei which third claas’passengers tia\elled To 
do social service among the passengers and instil better 
habits of sanitation among them, the social servants must 
not go to them in a foreign costume, speaking a foreign 
tongue They' might issue pamphlets to them or give 
instructive lessons, and so so on 
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THE PEHABES INOIDEHT 

The foUoiBing communication was made to the Press by Hr 3f 
K Gandni, describing the circumstances under which his speecn. at 
the opening ceremony of the Hindu Unicerseiy, Benares, was in 
tempted The portion of the speech that was delivered w printed 
■on page 214 

Mrs Besant’s reference in f^eio India and certain 
other references to the Benares incident perhaps render 
It necessary for me to ertnrn to the subject, however 
disinclined I may be to do so Mrs Besant denies my 
statement with reference to her whispering to the 
Princes I can only say that if I can trust my eyes and 
mj ears, I must adhere to the statement I have made 
She occupied a seat on the left oi the semi-circle on 
either side of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who occupied 
the chair, and there was at least one Prince, perhaps 
there were two, who were sitting on her side Whilst I was 
sneaking Mrs Besant was almost behind me When 

the Maharaja rose Mrs Besant hQd also risen I had 
ceased speaking before the Eajahs actually left the 
platform I gentlj suggested to her that she might have 
refrained frtoi interrupting, but that, if she disapproved 
of the speech after it was finished, she could have then 
dissociated herself from my sentiments But she, with 
some degree of warmth, said, ‘ How could we sit still 
\hen^>ou were compromising every one of us on 
the platform? You ought not to have made the 
remarks yon did ’ This answer of Mrs Besant s 
does not quite tally with her solicitude for me, 
which alone, accoraing to her version of the incident, 
promotea her to interrupt the speech I suggest that if 
she merely meant to protect me she could have passed 
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ft noto round or whisperod into yij onra lior ndvico 
And. ftr>iini 't- for oij protection, whj uan it 
noccoffttN (or her to riBO with the Princes and to leave 
thf hall ns I hold nho did nlonR with them? 

Po far ns nn rL'marl.s are concorned I nm >ot unnblo 
to know \ hut It was in mj apceoh that Rooms to her 
to ho open to such exception nu to warrant her intorrup 
lion \ftcr reforrmp to the Vicorcpul vihit and the 
nocoBouri prepuiitionfl that wore taken for the Vicorov’s 
Rftfotv I showed that an nasuRRin’R death was anjthinp 
hut an honourahlo death, and said that anarchism was 
opposed to our Saatras and had no room in India I 
said then whore there was honourable death it would 
Ro down to history as men who died for their oonviotion 
But whon A bomb thrower died, eocrotlj plotting ail 
sorts of things, what could ho gam? I then wont on to 
state and deal with the fiillaoy that, had not bomb 
throwers thrown bombs, wo should never have gamed 
what we did with rofo’^nce to the Partition movement 
It was at about this stage that Mrs Bosant appealed to 
the chair to stop mo Personally, I will desire a publica- 
tion of the whole of my speech whose tjeud was a 
Bufliciont warrant for showing that I oould not possiblj 
incite the students to deeds of violence Indeed it was 
conceived in order to carry on a rigorous self examina- 
tion 

I began by saving that it was a humiliation for the 
audience and myself that I should have to speak in 
English I said that English having been the medium 
of instruction it had done a tremendous injury to the 
country, and I conceive I showed successfully that, 
had wo received training during the past 50 years m 
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higher thought m ogr otvn veroaulars, we would be to- 
dav within teach of our goal I then referred to the 
Eelf-government Besolution passed at tbs Congress and 
showed that whilst the All-India Congress Committee 
and the All-India iloslem League would be drawing 
up their paper about the future constitution their 
duty was to fit themselves by their own action for self- 
government And in order to show how short we fell 
of our aut> I drew attention to the dirty condition of the 
labyrinth of lanes surrounding the great temple of Kasi- 
Yiswanath and the recently erected palatial buildings 
without any conception as to the straightness or the 
width of the streets I then took the audience to the 
gorgeous scene that was enacted on the dais of laying of 
the foundation and suggested that if a stranger not 
knowing anything about Indian life bad visited the scene 
he would have gone away under the false impression that 
India was one of the richest countries in the world, such 
was the display of jewellery worn bv our noblemen 
And turning to the ilaharajahs ind the Rajahs I hnmor- 
ouslv suggested that it was necessary for them to hold 
those treasures lu trust for the nation before we could 
realise our'ldeals, and I cited the action of the Japanese 
noblemen who considered it a glorious privilege, even, 
though there was no necessity for them, to dispossess 
themselves of treasures and land which were handed to 
them from generation to generation I then asked the 
audience to consider the humiliating spectacle of the 
Viceroy’s person having to be protected from ourselves 
when he was our honoured guest And I was endeav- 
ouring to show that the blame for the^e precautions was 
al o on ourselves in tha*' thej were rendered necessary 
because of the intmduc’ion of organised assassination in 
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India T1iu3 I waa eudeavourinR fcb show on the one 
'hand hou the students could usefully occupy themselves 
in assistinR to nd society of its proved defects, on the 
•other, to wean tbomselves even in thought from methods 
-of violence 

I claim that with 20 years' experience of public life in 
the course of which I have to address on scores of occa- 
sions turbulent audiences I have some experience of feeling 
the pulse of my audience I was following closely how the 
speech was being taken, and I certainly did not notice that 
the student world was being adversely affected Indeed 
some of them came to me the following morning and told 
me that they perfectly understood my remarks, which had 
gone home One of them, a keen debater, even subjected 
'me to cross-examination and seemed to feel convinced 
by a futher development of the argument snob ns I had 
advanced in the course of my' speech Indeed I have 
spoken now to thousands of students and others of my 
countrymen throughout South Africa, England and India 
and by precisely the arguments that I used that evening I 
claim to have weaned many’ from their ajiproval of 
anarohionl methods 

Einallj , I observe that Mr S D Setlur, of Bombay, 
■who has written on the incident to Hindu in no friendly 
mood towards me and who, I think, in some refipects 
■totally and unfairly has endeavoured to tear me to pieces 
and who was an ey e witness to the proceedings gives a 
-version different from Mrs Besant's Ha thinks that 
the general impression was not that I was encouraging 
the anarchists hut I was playing the role of an apologist 
lor the civilian bureaucrat The whole of Mr Setlur’s 
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attack upon me sho^s that if he is right I waa certainly 
not guilty of any incitement to violence and that offence 
consisted in my reference to jewellery, etc 

In order that the fullest lustice might be done both to 
Mrs Besant and myself I would make the following 
suggestion She says that she does not propose to 
defend herself by quoting the sentence which drew the 
Princes away and that would be playing into the enemies 
hand According to her previous statement my speech 
is already in the hands of detectives, so that so far as 
m> safety is concerned, her forbearance is not going to 
bo of the slightest use Would it not therefore bo better 
that she should either publish a verbatim report, if she 
has it, or reproduce such sentiments in my speech aS^ 
in her opinion, necessitated her interruption and the 
Pnnoes’s withdrawal 

I will therefore conclude this statement by repeating 
what I have said before, that but for Mrs Besant's 
interruption I would have oonoldded my speech in a few 
minutes and no possible misconception about mj views- 
on anarchism would have risen 
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I THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF 
SATYAORAHASRAMA ' 


OiurcT 

The object of tbip homo IS to Icirn how to servo tho motbor- 
1 vnd iind to serve it 

Di\ itroNs 

This homo 18 divided into three cla■^ses — Mnnngers, Candi 
dates and Siiiaciits 

(1) M^NAOFnS 

^InnaRcra believe that in order to learn how to 'crvc the 
countrv, the (ollowinR obocrvanccs should be cnforcea m their own 
lives, ind they have been doing so for some tune 

1 The Vow of Titoin 

It IS not enough that one ordinanlv does not resort to untruth, 
one ought to know that no tv’ccption may bo practised even for the 
good of the country, that Truth nia' require opposition to one’s 
p ircnts and elders Consider tho example of Prahlad 

2 The Vow of arfmsa (non kileinq ) 

It IB not enough not to take tho life of any living being Tho 
follower of this Vow mav not hurt even those whom ho believes to 
be unjust , he may not do angry with them, he must love them 
thus ho would oppose tho tjranny whether of parents governments 
or others but will never hurt the tyrant Tho follower of Truth 
and Ahimsa will conquer tho tv rant by love, ho will not carrv out 
tho tyrant’s will but bo will sufior puiusbmcut even unto aoivh for 
disobeying his will until tho tv rant himself is conquered 

3 The Vow op Ceeibacv 

It IF well nigh impossible to observe tho foregoing two vows 
unlo's oclibaoy is also observed , lot this vow it is not enough that 
one does not look upon another woman with a lustful eye, he has 
BO to control his animal passions that they will not be moved even 

* A translation of the Gujarati uraft constitution 
18 
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jn tboDghi if be 1 = n^^rneS be "will not have a carnal ininS 
regarding bis vnfc, nat considering nsr as hi 3 life Jong fnend vrill 
escanlish mth her tne relarioasbip o' perfec pnnty 

4 COJTROh OF THS PATjATE 

Ua'il one bae o'arcome ne plca^^n'es o£ the palate it ie diffi- 
cni. 'o oorerve tbe fore going VoTS, more espesially iba* o. 
celjoicy Con'rol of be Pala'e is snere'ore ireaied as a separate 
ODser-ance One dtsirons of asr-ing tne country 'vill believe rhat 
eating is neceosary only for sus'aining me ooay, ne will, therefore 
dail~ regnla'e and pnnfy bvs diet and will ei'ber gradaail" or 
immeiiaielv in aecordacce wi'h his anility leave oft Eiich foods as 
may tend to s'imnla*e animal passions or are otner"'ise 
nnaece»'ary 

5 The TO’V of laOH.STEAI.ntG ' 

It IE not enongh not to steal wnat is commonlv considered as 
other men’s proper»v It 15 ,.hef: if we use articles which vre QO 
no' really need Na*u'e ptowdcs from day to dayjnst enongh 
and no more for car daily needs 

C the Vow of laOH P03SES3I0H' 

lo 13 not enough no' to potsess and keep mnob, but 11 is neces- 
sa*y no' '0 te'p anything which may not oe ab-olntel" neces- 
sir" for out booily wan's 'hns if one can do "itnont chairs one 
sho-ld do so The follo”'erof this "ow will, tfaere'ore, nj con* 
5 an'l" hinting 'hereo""', simplif" bis life 

SUE5IDUBT OB5ESVAHCE5 

T"7 oc'*r"anees are oedncedfrom 'he foregoing 

1 S*VADE5HI 

( 

I* 1 = inconsii ei3‘ 'Tito Tra’b ore ab-su' "’fcicb or 

aocn '“h^'enabers tb*»re >3 ^ Dcis^icnit- of c^z^'pXion Tberefcre, 
fc’’ IBS a ""ovary of Tra h "’ll! doS usb a*^iclS“ rnanti'ac 

in *b® mills cl Mancbc3''5% German’" or Inaia for be does net 
T nc‘?r tna tb*rc is no de 2 -»p*'toD a^ontthem jIor*'o erlaoourefs 
much, in tb<» mills Ce“ fire m tbe mill* canoes enonnojr 
(Jae ^ cf li^e h^*i5e5 tilling labcnre-c o^fore tbeir ' 

?c eigo and mad*" o- 23*^305 o' complicate J machinary 

■%-c tabco-d *0 a — lar- o' msa Fc^ber ref^^c icn 

T II tba ns* of «"n''b infol-c a t-eacb of *'b*‘ "ot's 

c' nen stealing and n" j p'’ "”*‘ar foreign gc^os in 

to * mp!» C'*' ^3 mad*" la onr o'r-n bancl-oni'" i>®canF9 
enf cm a‘ grta-*"- - to b^m -vTtificjal lining f ' 

.hf = abico'ao-'*' o \ B'nama'ban, ne —ill avoid 

b*' “■ c£ an- bn «TropI*E gcoo« Thfeforc tbc to'T’ r* S*7adc"bi 

-ju rf jjcipiA Kinpl- mid*^ e’e bing j tb^ 



MGl l^^TIONS (>'' bVJ'V 21 0 

'sflu**' IS V ! t'VO'ti forr'trn <'ut^ otc* iiid so will Sw iiJciIji 

b'’ irplioil : 1 Pier I nt pot tint tu il Jifr 

j Vi \Ri.rs''M S'? 

Hi ^ ho T'lpJ iipni (IN (oir 0 III h irdh follow TctiUi nr 
Mjinin M-Nr>'(,‘r wiU i*i -i forp ftuh i\onr lo br> iri'i /rein 'lio 
(i \r ('f pi ople c linulip- hiowi i, rotilwr-i /trioii'lis 

imm nH ‘^ orli os uiiii 111(1 p\ i> «i Nili ^ rruh fo irh -s ni vti will 
drfi ini hiiui" If if uiist p-li r oy inilb-In'rr or Knul lonn 

\ I ! S\('UIi\l 

Ills h o'hi f o' ill mitiiri''- til ii no 11 1 toil CIO rail o till 
pi 'frrn t>} ibmtloniiif its o' n liiifii irsi, tlipi mil, therefore, 
It an tlum-ilri' iliniif b ilio ern ,h«m of t hf>irtesp’’cti' n lorno-uliirs 
niKi MS lb opairo *1 Ilf on ii-nj,, iniiinic) "iili Ihnit h itliron 
/roiii ill pirts of Indtii the' "ill I" irn ilio cbtflf Intlmi luiRU if/t-'i, 
Hid T S ni«kni ix vho kci null tho Iiidim I itipi’iiRCS iluj "tU 
kitn iby» ils"' 

11 AM) JjlKOUR 

belic'e thit bod' liboor is a ddiy iinposul l>v 
II ilurt) upon munLmti Wo inii tbereforo, resort to booth hibonr 
ilonn for our suatcniuo' iiid use our mstitd and spirittnl poticra 
for ibo common fiond otih mid as the larfiosi poroeiitnRO lu tho 
world In e-< upon afriouliiiro uiinupors will divote soino pirl of 
tbfir titiia CO "orkitiR on tbi laud (uni "bill sunb h not possible 
perform some oiber oodil) lo^oiir 

IIAM) tiOOMS 

Miiiiafjers belio'e that om. of the chief oiuaes of po'ort' in tbo 
land is ibo iirtual dis ipDoranco of cotton spinning* vboela and 
hand looms Tbc> mil, therefore, lU iKo a great nflort to ce\ no this 
(udustty bv "otknig upon h ind-looms tbcmsclvcR 

PorATlCS 

Politics economic progrc'S, oto , arc not oouaidercd to be 
iiidcponucnt branebes of loiruing but that iho\ aro all ront^ m 
rclifion An efiori will tberofore bo made to learn Politics 
Bconomics, Social Reform, oto , in u religious spirit, and "ork m 
connection \yitb theso matters will ba taken up by tho mauagora 
with energy and devotion 

(2) Candid A i'Es 

Those who arc desirous ot following out the foregoing pro 
gramme but ito notable iininodiatolv to take tho uocessarv vows 
mav be ndtiiitlcd as candidates It is obligatory upon them to 
ooufotm to the obsorvaness referred to abo'o, though they do not 
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take the vows, whilst they are in the Ashram and thev will occupy 
the status ot managers when they are able to take the necessary 
vows 

(3) STUDENTS 

1 Any children whether boys or girls from four years and 
upwards may be admitted 

2 Parents will have to surrender all control over their 
children 

3 Children may not be permitted to visit their parents until 
the whole course of study is finished 

4. Students will be taught to observe all the vows observable- 
hv the managers 

5 They will be taught principles of religion, agriculture, 
hand loom weaving and literature 

G Literary knowledge will be imparted through the respeo 
tive vernaculars of the students and will include History, 
Geographv, Mathematics, Economics, etc learning of Sanskrit, 
Hindi and at least one Dravidian ^ ernacular is obligatorv 

7 English will be taught as a second language 

S They will be taught Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, and 
Detanagin characters 

0 Tilauagers believe that the whole course will be completed 
in ten years Upon teaching the age of majority students will be 
given the option of taking the vows referred to in section 1 or 
retire from the Asram, if ns programcie has not commended itself 
to them 

10 This option they will exercise when no longer they will 
require the assistance of their parents or other guardians 

11 E<.er} endeavour will be made to teach the students 
from the verj beginning not to have the fear “ what shall I oo' 
for my maintenance it and when I become an indepenoent man" 

13 Gtoiin np persons also may be aamittea ns students 

13 As a rule simplest and the same style of clothing will be 
worn bj all 

ii Food uill be simple Chillies will be excluded altogether 
and no condiments imH bo used generally except salt pepper and 
turmeric Milk and its products being a hinarance to a celebntc 
life ina niilk being often a cause of tuberculosis, and having t^e 
same stimulatirg qualities as meat will bo most sparmglv used if 
at ill I- OOC \ 111 be pcrtea thrice In it dried and fresh fruits will 
be luierallv usca All in the Ashram will be taught principles of 
H' pieiio 

lb There will be no vacation in this Ashram and no holi- 
fiavs as a rule but during 14 days per week the ordinary routine 
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"Will be altered and students will have leisure to attend to their 
prnato personal work • 

IG During 3 months in the year those whose health permits 
will be enabled to travel mostlv on foot in the difiereut parts of 
India 

17 No foes will be charged either against students or candi- 
dates but parents or members themsehes will be expected to oon- 
tnbuto as much as they can towards the expenses of the Ashram 

MI80EC.I.ANCOU3 

The management will bo oontrolled solely by the managers 
The chief manager \m 11 control all admissions The expenses of 
oouduoting the Ashram are being met from moneys already received 
by the chief manager and being received from friends who are 
more or loss believers in this Ashram The Ashram is situated 
111 2 houses on the banks of the Sabarmati, Ahmedabad It is 
expected that in a few months about 100 acres of ground will be 
acquired for locating the Ashram thereon 

Notice. 

Visitors are requested during their stay at the Ashram to 
observe as nearly as poisible the rules of the Ashram Every 
■endeavour will be made to make them comfortable , but they will 
ooiifor upon the mauagotuout a favour if they will bring with 
them their bedding and eating utensils Those parents who intend 
sending their children to the Ashram are advised to visit the 
Ashram No ohildreu will bo admitted without being thoroughly 
examined as to their mental aud moral oonditiou 

'» 

II THE HINDU MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM 


The following IS an extract from a Gujarati letter addressed 
bv Mr Gandhi, to a Mahomedan correspondent 

^ 1 never realise any aistinotion between a Hinou and a 

Mahomedau To my mind both are sons of Jlother India I 
know that Hindus ate m a iiumeriovl majority, aua that they are 
believed to be more advanced lu knowleogo ind ocucation Ac- 
cordiuglv, they should be glad to give wav so much the more to 
their ^lahomedan brethren As a man of truth, I honcstlv be- 
lieve that Hindus should y lola up to the Mahomeoans vvhutho 
latter desire, and that thov should rejoice in so doing Wo 
oan expect unity only if such mutual large heartodness is displaved 
When the Hindus and Mahomedans act towards each o her as 
blood brothers, thou alone can there bo unity, then only can wo 
hope for the dawn of India 
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III MR GANDHI AT HOTIHARI 


Mr Gandhi left MuzaCarpur for Mofcihari by the midday 
train on the 15th April, 1917 Next day he avas served with a 
notice under Sec 144, Cr P Code of which the following is a- 
copy — 

lie II K Gandhi, at present in llotihan 

IVhereas it has been made to appear to me from the letter of 
the Commissioner of the Division, copy of which is attached to 
this order, that your presence in any part of the district will 
endanger the public peace, and may lead to serions disturbance 
which may be accompanied by loss of life, and whereas urgency 
is of the utmost importance 

Now therefore, I do herebv order vou to abstain from remain- 
ing in this district, which you are required to leave by the next 
amiable tram 

(Sd ) W B HEYKOCE, 

IGth April, 1917 District Magistrate 

Champaran 

Copy of the letter from the Commissioner Tirhut Division, 
to the District Magistrate of Champaran, dated Mueaffarpur the 
lOih Aoril, 1917 — 

Sir 

Mr M E Gandhi has come here in response to what be- 
dcscrices a» an insistent puclic demand to inquire into the 
conditions under which Indians worh on indigo plantations and 
aesirc" the help of the iocal administration He came to see mo 
this moriiinq and 1 explained that relations oetween the planters 
ann rovts bad engaged the attention of the administration 
since he sixties ana that \ c were particularly concerned 
wt b a phase of the prooiem in Champar in now, ont it was 
do 0 tnl whether the intervention of a stranger in themiooleof 
our treatmen. of the c-’ve '“ojid n^ v prove an embarrassment I 
indicatoi th" potcntiali if rf dwiarban e in Champarau ashed 
for c-qdf-ntialv to show an insictr jt puolic demand for bis enquiry 
nnu said that the ma ter i uld prf biniv need reference to Govern 
men. 

I expec* that fr Ganchi -ill communicate with m® again 
bJoro he Procters to Chaap,rn bn ha-t been informed =ince 
OU' ir'ervirw tha* hw orjfc tot^aciution rather than a -enuine 
ff irch for 1 nowlfug" and i' iv po fiolc that he maj proceed liithout 
fn* bf-r ri loronci 1 oocsico hat bf rc is a nanger o* disturbance 
tofSf pub’ c tranni illiw, should b’ visit your district , and I 
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bftvo fcbo honour to request you to direct him by an order under 
See 14.1 Ct P 0 , to leave at onoe, il he^hould appear 

I have the honour to bo, ato 

(Sa ) L F MOBSHEAD, 
Commissioner of Tirhut Division 

MR GANDHI’S REPLY 

Mr Gandhi’s reply to the District Magistrate, Motihari — 

Sir — With reference to the order under Sec 144, Or P 0 , 
jUht aetved upon mo, I beg to state that I am sorry that vou have 
felt called upon to issue it , and I am sorry too that the Commis- 
sioner of the Division has totallv misinterpreted m% position Out 
of a sense of publio responsibility, I feel it to bo my duty to say 
that I am unable to len\e this aistriot, but if it so pleases the 
authorities, I shall submit to the order by sufiering the penalty 
of disobedience 

1 moat cmphntioallv repudiate the Commissioner’s snggestiou 
that ‘ my object is likely to be agitation’ Mv desire is purely and 
simply ior ' a genuine teacoh for knowlecge’ and this I shall oou- 
tiuue to satisfy so long ns I am left free 

I have, etc , 

16th April, 1917 (Sd ) M 1C GAhDHI 

Mr Gandhi appeared before the Deputy Magistrate on Wed- 
nesdav, the 18th instant He rend the statement printed below, 
ana ueing asked to plead at;yi finding that the case was likely to 
be nuiieoessnrilv prolonged, pleaded guilt' The Magistrate would 
not iiwaro the penalty cut postponed juagment till 3 p m Mein- 
while he was asked to see the auperintendent and then the District 
^Tagistrate The result was that he agreed not to go out to the 
Milages pending instruotions from the Government airto their view 
of his niission The case was then postponed up to Saturuav 
April 21 

Mr Gandhi's statement 

The following is the text of Mr Gandhi’s statement before 
the Gautt — 

With the permission of the Court I would like to make a brief 
siatomout showing why I have taken the very serions step of 
seemmglv uisobeying the order made under S 144 of the Or P C 
In nia humble opimon it is a questiou of differenco of opinion 
between the local administration and mv-.elf I have entered the 
country with motives of rendering humanitarian and national 
service 1 have done so in response to a pressing invitation to oome 
and help the ryots, who urge ihev arc not being faitlv treated oy 
the innigo planters I could not tender any help without studying 
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the problem I ha~c, ib-'iehrc, come to study it vrith assiEtance 
if pirsiblp, of In'- ra oa ard the pfantera I have no o.ber 

rnoti-e and I cannot believe that my coming here can, in any vay, 
dit^nro pnolic peace or canee I 023 o' life I claim to ha-e considet- 
aole eipe'ienoe in sncb ma '■era The adminiatra ion however, have 
thoagh diff»rtn'lv I fnliv ano-eciate their difScnlty and I aamit 
too, that they can oolv proce“'l m)->D informa‘’ion they receive 
,0 a law ajiaing citizen, my firat ins me. would oe aa it waa, 
to o»‘^y th" rraer fc-rved otun me I could not do so withont 
doing violence 'o m" E^n^e of dat" to thcae for whom I came 1 
fe^l that I Cjuld ju’ now v“r"3 tb-'m only by remaining in their 
mid ^ I cjnld no- tn'-rebre 'olun arily retire Amid this 
con*' C" 'f du ‘7 I could onl" tneow the responsibility o' removing 
mt 'rom hem on »fa«- edmini; -a. on 1 am 'nlly conscicns of he 
fao„ .ba‘ a oerson, holsing in th» pnolic life of India a posi ion 
'u-n as I do fcav to h' mos ca-efnl in 3“ ting eramples It is my 
■'’•m b’lic', tha 10 the c rapl^z cons itntion unce' whicd we are 
Jiwrg, tne only vv'e and honoorao.Ie coarse for a sel' rerpec ing 
man IS, in the circutD’ ances soon a» face me, to do what I have 
d'-c dsd jdj toa w o saom t wi n ot p'o'»s. to the penalty of 
du »di“n5» I have -‘■n ured to mate this sti'sment not in any 
way in ez erut^ion the penal v to 09 awa-dea against me, bat 
to =n'w 'ha*^ I ba-e dis''ga'd*d ne orde* s«-rved up on m» no,, lor 
wan* o' ’■e'os'’* fo' law'nl au no i v nnt in ooedi^ace to the higher 
law of on- c'lng — tb* vj ce of conscience 
2'0'T — The no* "e -'-as how*-er witbd'awn 


lY KE GANDHI AND HIS DPE3S * 


1 na-e hi he-to 30''''‘"s’'cil- re> sied tb" temp‘a‘ion of pi.b»r 
an3w»'in7 y^ur or II- T-wn sc-it cism o' the humnle wort I am 
d irg in Cnafooa-an IT 1 ' ^tai going *0 snc~umb now ezo^o* wi h 
r»ga'f a ma. *■' wnicb Hr I'wm has tbongni fit to dwell npon 
and a -oo which h* has r r-r^n Ea^<^n the trouole rf ceing 
c - »c 1“ info-xned I r^'er his remarks on m/ manner rf 
dro* irg 

'1" *' '■’miliaw-- W! h b* m o <- a-o'-ni i*s o' wes e-n civ li’a- 
t o na> aa-D me ,xr o^c- rri- ria tonal o-s urT' and 1 , may 
in -** 'fr I"v[n ' no w oa r® d'r-»3 j wear in Cnampa-an 
IS th- d' ss I P17. »1wsvs w rn n rn-*,^ ez"»u that fo- a -ery 
sh-- V- !>■? n India I '•'! an -omrnoowitnth" rest 

r' ruv conr -yn*n o he -raw -7 ' »'m< Forop-an dreso in th- 
ru-’ a'drlrwce— wo'ws* r a-niaWa- I aporarrd c-fo - the 
I a h a's'ar coor s n jw 2x "-a-s -70 in p-rcis-ly the dress I — -ar 
in Coampa-ar 

t -^r Irw n ’ c-i'i-wm in be Pum'tr dnrinr the 
LoitOfa a- r'-ci-y 
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One change I have made and it is that having taken to the 
-c’cnpatioo of weaving and agriculturoaand having taken the 
"ow of Swadeshi, my clothing le now entirely hand woven and 
hana sewn and made by me or mv lollow workers Mr Irwm’s 
le ‘er suggests that I appear before the ryots in a dress I have tem- 
porarily and specially adopted in Champaran to produce an effect 
The fact 1= thiic I wear the nation il dress because it is the most 
natural and the most becoming for an Indian I believe that our 
copying of tho European dress is a sign of our degradation, humi- 
lia.ion and our weakness, and that wo are committing a national 
Pin in discarding a dress which is be^t suited to the Indian climate 
and which for its simplicity, art ana cheapness is not to be 
Deaden oo the face of the earth and which answers hygienio 
regniretnenta Had it not been for a false pride and equally false 
no ions of prestige, Englishmen here would long ago have aoopt- 
ad the Indian costume I may mention inoideniallv that I do 
not go about Champaran bare-headed I do avoid shoes for sacred 
reasons But I find too that ic is more natural and healthier to 
avoid tbom whenever possible 
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Y THE MEMORIAL TO MB MONTAGU 

o 


The Guserat SaWia of Ahmedabaa itrtder the direction of 
Mr AT K Gandhi devised an excellent idea of presenting a monster 
iteiiiion to the Rt Eon Mr Montagu, the Secretary of State for 
India, and H E the Viceroy in 1917, supporting the Congress League 
scheme of Self Government for India The idea loas tahen up by Jie 
leading political organisations in India The following ts the 
English translation of the Gugeiati petition — 

To the Rt Hon Mr E 8 Montagu Seeretary of State for 
India 

The petition of the British Subjects of Gujarat — 

Humolv shevveth, — , 

(1) The petitioners have considered and Understood the 
Swaraj Scheme prepared by the Couuoil of the All India Moslem 
League and the All-India Congress Committee and unanimously 
adopted last year by the Indian National Congress and the All 
India Moslem League 

(2) The petitioners approve of the soheme 

(3) In the humble opinion of the petitioners the reforms 
proposed in the aforementioned soheme are absolutely necessary 
in the interests of India ana the Empire 

(4) It 18 further the Petitioner’s belief that without such 
reforms India will not witness the eta of true contentment 

For these reasons the Petitioners respectfullv pray that you 
Will bo pleased to give full consideratioij, to and accept the reform 
proposals and thus render successful vour visit taken at great 
inconvenience and fulfil the national hope 

And (or this act of kindness, the Petitioners shall, for ever, 
remain grateful 

Rules Fob Volunteers 

Mr Ganahi also devisea the following rules for the Volunteers 
to obfaiit signnfurcs 

1 111 taking signatures to the petition first it must be 
ascertained whether tbo person signing correctly understands the 
Fchomt* desoribcd in the petition or not 

2 In order to lake people understand the soheme, it should 
bo read oiu to the inhabitants of the place called together by a 
notifici Ion prepared by the Sabba If m such reading, the people 
raise aii\ new question, vbicb cannot bu answered out of tho 
Foreword then the \ olnntcer should not. decide the point himself 
but Rhonld refer it to tho Chief of his own Circle and the ques 
tinner should not Lo allowed to sign so long ns ho has not been 
salisrod 
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I am of opinion that the legal prohibition shonld continne I 
think, howe\ er, that the prohibition haa not. succeeded in prevent- 
ing lunmtis, who have wanted it, from obtaining liquor The 
onlv use I sec in continuing the prohioition is to let those of mv 
couutrvmen who indulge in it, retain the sense of shame they 
hate in drinking, liquor They know that it is wrong for them, 
both in religion and in law, to obtain and arink liquor This 
enables temperance workers to appeal to their law-abining 
sentiment I nraw a fundamental distinction between wrongful 
law breaking and a conscientions breach of man madelaw in oho 
dience ton higher law Happih , thcie Inmans who break the 
liquor law know that ifc is wrong for them to no so 

I am aware that =ome of m\ countrvmcn — themselves ament 
temperance men — see in the lionor legislation one more disquali- 
fication basca on the grouua o, colour Superficiallv speaking, 
thev would be right, but I believe that this legislation has little to 
do with colour It IS in mv opinion a rcccgnition on the part of 
the predominant race that the arink hibtt is an evil which, while 
thev themselves are unable to get tid of it hev do not want other 
races to contract Viewing the position in this manner, I believe 
liquor prohibition among the Asiatic and coloured races to be the 
forerunner of ceneral prohibition 

Whether, however general prohibition becomes an icccmp- 
lishcd fact or not so long as the preocminaat race ecniinue *o 
indulge 111 alcoholic ctiuks be it neve- so moderaielv pvrtialpro 
hiouiou iuch as we now have cannot be cf much practical U'c 
This It IS submit cd is a forcicle illusuaucn of one of the evil 
innaents of caniraci oetwjjen ihe Eu-cp«an ana other races And 
unless tbC'C who preach ncsiinence a-e ihen.'elves reaav to prac 
teen all honor legi'latioii mu^t la-gelv CO a makesbi'i Irish be 
Commission could see their wav to punt ou to tbt clectc-s ci the 
Transvail what a seriou' rrspon'ibihta rests up'-n -heir 'bculae-s 
Thev make it imp~s~ible *cr their representative- l< pass Icgisla 
ti •>n .hat i« so de-iracle li is thev who must take the rc-ccrsibi 
h \ for the c-eaktnt; up cf manv a heme I am wmeg ut as. 
full sens, o' mv owr rs-p^nsi-.ihtv I knew culv tco wc 1 how 
laa'^v Inaiiii atuths who rear- Irew the t is t o* spin'u -s 
li-}OC-= have snc-,.mte-, aftc- baaing cccc to 5"Uth Afrtc i c- the 
Transvaal 
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illSCELLlNEOUS CONTBIBUTIONS, 


claimed to bo a citizen — c'as due to Mr Gokbale (Cheers) This 
South African question was not a new one to him , out they loved 
him not only foe his interest in that question, but beoausa of his 
life’s work Although he was a oandid critic ot the Indian Govern 
ment he was also a friend to it (Applause) He thought it a 
hopeful sign that they had this representative gathering over which 
the Mavor of the oitv presided And the hospitalicv acoorded to 
Mr Gokhale showed that though there had been hard knocks giveu 
between the European and Indian communities, there was no 
bitterness In every town where these meetings were to oe held 
the JIavots had signified their intentions o preside Mr Gokhale 
had com** to help them in ocingiug the two peoples closer together, 
and his mission would let them know that behind this country 
was another, lU which the people were watching its representatives 
in this country Tnev knew his Highness the Aga Khan was expoot- 
ed to arrive some time next vear in oonueotioii with this same 
question The British Indian Association had only just received 
a letter from Hia Highness, in which he expressed his intention of 
arriving lu South Africa to study the question at first hand, in 
CO tar as it affected his oouutrvmen Here But he (Mr Gandhi) 
wished to utter one word of warning, and it was this that many 
of them had, in their ignorance, false expectations that Mr Gok- 
bala’s visit would act as a charm, and that all their disabilities 
would disappear He hoped his countrymen would not have 
those cxDoccations or, if they had them that they would dismiss 
them Mr Gikhale was cercainlv going to assist them, but they 
bud to remember that there was nothing so valuaofe as self help 
[Avola £se| They would have to work out their own salvation 
ana men like Mr Gokhale and Mr Suhieiner could only point the 
way to the solution, and make the path easy They could got 
TiOvhing tbit they ciuld not deserve and it was only when the 
time oame that they would reip the reward of their past actions 
{Loud avvlaii^) 

[ U tnc Banquet al tne Town Rail at Kimberley in supporting 
he toast vrooosed ou the Mayor in Honour of Jfr Gokhale Mr 
Gandhi who teas coraiallv received said — 

He thought thev might well drink the toast of the guest of 
the evening if what Mr Onvec who was good enough to pay them 
1 Vi=u hau playtullv Slid wan true, n imes that Mr Gokhale had 
broagbiFwith him the much needed rain which the parched in tor 
Kiindcrlev required so badly Ho onlv hoped that ram had reach- 
ed JobanneaOurg and not merely Johannesburg because he lived 
tut.ro out ibroughont the whole Unioo We Indians were sup 
po ed to be a superstitious nation and ho had no doubt manv of 
hi coutiirvnoen would share his (the speaker s) superstition that 
Mr Got halo had Drought with him that much needed ram 
( -ipplaw^e) Ho thought chore wts another reason also why this 
tovs* migh. b** commended no h o their European friends who 
had br*en rood enough to respond to the invitation issued by the 
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reception committee, as also to his count^vmon, and it was this 
that Me Oats (Vas good enough to take the guest of the etening, 
together with his following over his great mine, and when bo 
took them over those huge pieces of maohiuery he (Mr Gauahi) 
could not help thinkmg what a great thing it was Some of his 
(Mr Gandhi’s! friends present at this function know he was no 
believer in maohinerv He lot one was quite willing to aomit 
that ho could have done with Kimherlev oven had there been no 
diamonds and no miichinerv He was no believer in millions and 
in diamonds, hut ha realised that he was now before “ Diamond 
Kings" and ho therefore bowcahis heaa before them One thing 
struck him fotoiblv when watching that machinory, and that 
was that if they as human beings worked so well tegether ns this 
marvellous piece of machinery, what a happy family they 
would he Then, ludeod their swords would oe beaten into 
ploughshares, and the lions would certainlv ho down with the 
lambs He also felt that if one nut in that piece of machinery 
wont loose, it was possible for the vvholo machinerv to 
become disjointed, and to catrv that analog v to human 
beings, thc} hid seen so often that one obstreperous man 
could break up a whole meeting, and one roguo lu a familv could 
damage the reputation of that *amilv Similarlv, to take the 
reverse position, if the chief cart of tho maohiuery did its iv orb 
rcgulatlv thev found the other pieces working in harmonr withont 
being disjointed Ho (Mr G ludbi) regarned Mr Gokhale’a 
mission ns a holy one and it was a matter of pride to him th it 
Mr Gokhnle had been instrumental in bringing about such a 
happcuing in Kimbcrloj a« a mee mg of the most representative 
Htiroponns and Indians a? a common board He hoped such 
gatherings would bo multiplied As a hurablo stnoent of the life 
and teachings of ToUtov, ho felt also that functions like that were 
nntiDcessatv, and that they sometimes aid a great deal of mischief 
if onlv b\ wiv of interfering with one’s digestion {LcK.ai it.r) But 
iiKhough a student of Tolstoy, for the time being be wis prepared 
to reconcile himself to tho=Q functions oven, if thev brought them 
tegether, and if thev enabled them ’o know each o her better when 
the hvmn, 


Vie shall know each other better. 

When the mi-.t'-, have rolled away, 

and though thev might hive tbetr oifferenccs thev would know 
-cioh other be’ier when the mists of ignorance had rolleo awav 
His disiinguifhed ecunt-vman haa ecme -i South Africa in order 
to dwpol those mists of igno-ancc He bad come as the bnpb-'-,{ 
jewel that India could proseji to them H. (Mr Ganahi knew 
iha'hcdrcolv wounded Mr C, khak’s su'c-p biluies whenever 
he vnvdi. n'ntion of whit hehad done bi he (Mr (Tinahi'hTi 
' yr-forin t cuvv , though pjinl jl to him There was no otto who 
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oouia tall him so much of Mr Gokhale as he oonld about his life 
in the political arena of India He it was who gave twenty 
veara of his life to the oause of Education for a mere pittance 
Even to day Mr Gokhale lived in poverty^ although he could 
command riches Hundreds of pounds were always at hia dis- 
posal whenever he wantea them for public institutions A Vice 
roy of Innia carried the burden of Empire on his shoulder for five 
years (unless he was a Lord Gurzon and then held ofiBce for seven) 
and even then had a train of workers to assist him, but here was 
a distinguished countryman of his carrying the burden of Empire 
on his shoulders unaided and unassisted and undeoorated True, 
he carried the C 1 E , but in his opinion he was worth » much 
bettor decoration The decoration that Mr Gokhale loved best 
was his love for his countrymen and the approval of his own 
conscience To those Indians who were educated with Western 
ideas he had given a lesson in humility and gentleness (Applatise) 


APPBRCIATIONS. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 

“I have just received your most interesting letter, which has 
given me great pleasure God help onr dear brothers and oo-workers 
in the Transvaal ! That same struggle of the tender against the 
harsh of meekness and love against “pride and violence, is every 
year making itself more and more felt here among us also, especially 
in one of the very sharpest of the conflicts of the religious law with 
the worldly laws in refusals of Military Service Such refusals 
arc becomingjeter more and more frequent 

I gro"t voii fraternally and am glad to have intercourse with 
you ” (Letter to Mr Ganahi ) 


0 K GOKHALE 


My second obsertaticn will be about mj dear and Illustrious 
friend Mr Gandhi Ladies and gentlemen onlv those who have 
come in personal contact wiih Mr Gandhi as bo is now, can 
realise the wonderlul personality of the man Ho is without 
doubt made of the stnC of which heroes and martyrs are made 
Kav more Ho has in him Ibo marvellous spiritual power to turn 
ordinary men around him into heroes and martyrs During the 
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recent passive tesietance strnggle in the “ftanevnal— rvonld vou 
holiovo it ? — twenty seven hundred sentences of imprison- 
ment were borne by our countrvmen there under Mr Gandhi’s 
guidance to uphold the honour of their country Somoof the men 
among them were very substantial perbons, some were small traders 
but the bulk of them were poor humble Individuals, hawkers, 
working men and so forth, men without eoucation, meu not 
aoouatomod in their life to think or talk of their country And 
yet those men braved the horrors of jiil life in the Transvaal and 
some of them braved them again and again rather than submit to 
degrading legislation directed against their country Many homes 
vrere broken in the course of that struggle, many families dispersed, 
some men at one time wealthy lost their all and became paupers, 
women and children endured untold hardbhips But they were 
touched by Jlr Gandhi’s spirit and that had wrought the 
transformation, thus illustrating the great power which the 'pint 
of mau exercise over human mmds and even over phvsical 
BUttoundinga In all my life I have known oulv two men who 
have affected me spiritually lu the manner that Mr Gandhi 
does— our great patriatch, Mr Daoabhai Naoroji and my lata 
Rannde — men before whom not onlv ate wo 
ashhtned of doing anything unworthv but in whose pre 
Bence out verv minds are afraid of thinking ainthing that is 
unworthy, The Indian cause in South Africa has reall) b’cn 
bmlt up bv Mr Gandhi Without self and without stain, he ha" 
fought his great fight for this countrv during a period non cl 
twenty years and India owes au immense deb' of grnti'ude to 
mm He has sacrificed him'jplf ut'crly in the "etvieo of the can-" 
Ho had a splendid practice at the Bar making ns mu'‘h as JLo 0D3 
^>000 a jear, which is considered to be a verv good income f'r 
a lawyer in South Africa But he has given all t ha' up and he 
lives now on £3 a month like the pcorcs man in the O-e 

most striking fact about him is that though he ha' waged this 
great struggle so ceasolosslv, his mind is a’'soln'olv free from all 
bitterness against Europeans And m mv tcur no hirg wa-med 
my heart more than to see the univot-al c- cem m which the 
European eommuni'v in South Africa hell-- ' It GandL At cv,.ry 
gatboring, leading Europeans when thev c^me to knew tha* 'Ir 
Gandhi was there, aa culd immediately ga'he* r' J''a h m at;ii~„s 
shako hands with him, making it quite clear tha* though tLt) 
fought him bard and trica to cru'h him in the C'U'se c' it" 
B'ruggle they honoured him as a nan To ray m nd "^Ir Gandhis 
leadership cl the Inv.ian cau’C ir South Af: ca G-" g ca 
ftSJet cf that cause and it wa-. an i^esi 'nal.l'’ p'iai’'r; t- me tb * 
tAitb ne thr'ughcu* rav '■'„r l' pil'* m. " ‘ch htou;h 
m) QlhcuUies — a' ' f 7 11 

-DtCfr-Kr 
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LOPiD HARDIXGE 


“"lord haedifge 


Ton ha’-e niged in your Address that retaliatory measures 
should be taken by the Government of India but you have not 
attempted to state the particular measures which, in your opinion 
should be adopted aS you are awa^e, wo forbade indentured 
emigration to Natal in 1911, and the fpot that the Natal planters 
sent a delegate over to India, to oeg for a reconsideration of that 
measure, shows how hardly it hit them 

But I am afraid it has had but little efiect upon South Afnca 
83 a whole, and it is unfortunately, not easy to find means by 
which India can make her indignation seriously felt by those who 
hold the reins of Government in that country 

Becently your compatriots in South Africa have taken matters 
into their own hands, by organising what is called passive resis- 
tance to laws which they consider invidious and unjust, an opinion 
which we who watah their struggles from afar cannot but share 
They have violated, as they intended to violate, those laws, with 
full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with all courage 
and pa'^ience to endure those penalties In all this they have the 
sympathy of India — deep and burning — and not only of India, 
but of all those who, like mvself, without being Indians them- 
selves, have feelings of svmpathy for the people of this country 
Eat the most recent developments have taken a very serious 
turn, and we have seen the widest publicity given to allegations 
that this movement of passive resistance has been dealt with by 
measures which would not for a moment be tolerated in any 
flountry that claims to call itself civilised These allegations 
have been met bv a categorical denial from the responsible Govern 
m^nt of South Africa though even their deuial contains admis 
Bions whiclf'do not seem to me to indicate that the Union Govern 
ment have exercised a very wise discretion in some of the steps 
which thev have adop'ed That is the posi'ion at the moment, 
and I do feel that it the South African Government desire to justify 
tbem«elves in the eyes of India and the world only one course is 
cp^n to tbfem, and that is to appoint a s rong and impartial 
Commit <■», upon which Indian luterc-ts shall be ful ; represented 
to crAidnc a hcrougb and searching enquiry in‘o the truth of 
these allegations and as the co'r'muu\*i'^e that hoe appeared in 
this morning’s papers will show yen, I have no hesitated to 
p-e s tha- vie- upon the S»cre ary of State Now tba^ according 
to the tel»graphic accounts received in this cjuntry from South 
Africa such Qi«order as arrsc has completely ceaced I trust that 

the Govg-nment cf the Ciiirn will fuUj realise the imperative 
necessity of trea icg a lo-al se-tion of their fello- snnjects in a 
’pi-ii cl cqu y and in av-ordarce with their rights as free citir»nH 
c'th* En wb Empire Ton may rc» a»,ared tha’-theGo-ern- 
m»nt cf India will na‘ c«a’e to urge hete considera ions npoa 
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His Majesty 'a Govetumout — Speech vi i cply io the addresses of 
the llahajana Sabha and Piovinctal Congress ConivnUeo at 
Maaras, December 1913 


LORD AMPTHILL 


Mr Doko does not protoud to give moro than a short biogra- 
phy and oharaoter skotoh of Mr Mohandas Karainchand Gandhi, 
tho leader of the Indian Ooiumunity in the Transvaal, but the 
iinportaucc of tho book is duo to tho facts that men and matters 
are inseparably oonneotod in all human afiairs , in particular ever 
depends on a knowledge of tho oharaoter and motives of those 
who direct them. 


The subject of tho sketch, Mr Gandhi, has been denounced 
in this oountrj , oven bj tospousiblo persons, ns an ordinary agi a- 
tor , there hove not even been wanting suggestions that his 
luotucs are those of self interest aud pecuniar) profit 

A perusal of these pages ought to dispel auj such notions fro 
tho mind of nuy fair man who has been misled into enieriaiuiug 

them Aud with a bettor knowledge of tho man there must come 

a better knowloogc of the matter 

^ ^ 4 - 


I ha\o uo more oaruost hope than that Mr Gandhi and his 
follow oouutr) men ma) see tho Bcoomplisbmout of tha c , 
which tho) have struggled so brat el) and sacr 
eeforo this book is published _ 

1 From tho Introduction to Dev Mr DuKc s booh 
Patriot in South Africa ” 


► 

and sacrificed so much, 

Jn Inaian 


THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS 


1 hate spoken BO fir ns nu Knglisbman, taught ^ 

childhood lo hate t)rnnnv and lo regard it ns a sacre y 
stand up for tho oppressed and persecuted, to wbatcior 
country thei belong May Isay just a "" e 

Chnstian I Jeel all tho moro indiguaut at the cruel ^ . 

on tho Indians lu South juai btciust it is *uiucic y 

men \sho profess lo bo qisoidIls aud iono\M-rs of Jesus r 
Tyranny is b iteful in auN case It is doubly batolul wben eset 
cited b\ Chnsli ms m dircn ddiauce of their creed and in 
opposition to the whole toicbiug aud exampK of liim w om y 
Acknowledge as tbeir Lord and their God 1 fraukl' C'^n c' , 
though It deeply gnetes mo to say u, that I 'eo in Mr Uannhi, 
the patient EUllLtct for tho cause of righteousuc's and merev, a 
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truer representative of the Oraoifled Bavionr, than the men who 
have thrown him into prison and yet call themselves by the name 
of Christ (Loud applause ) — Speech at tne Y M 0 A Audt 
tonum, December, 1913 


SENATOR W P SOHREINER 


He had great pleasure in testifying here that among the pure*- 
spirited men who worked for no gam, no pi;ofit, many kicks, but 
with high ideals, they oould recommend themselves to Mr Qandhu 
An unsoifish man, one whom, ha was proud to say, ha recognised 
as a member of the profession to whieh he himself belonged) and 
one who in any other calling might have made great gams In 
going round with Mr Gandhi he believed Mr Gokhalo would be 
introduced, without any bias and bitterness, to tbo problems m 
detail which be would have to meet "—Speech at the Cape Town 
Meeting presided over by the Mayor to piescnf welcome addresses to 
Mr Gakhaie, Oct X3. 1912 


BEY JOSEPH DOKB 


1 Write this m the house m which he usually lives when m 
Johannesburg Yonder is the open stoop — there is the rolled up 
mattress on ^vhioh he sleeps It would bo difficult to imagine a 
life less open to the assaults of pride or sloth, than the life lived hero 
Everything that can minister to the flesh is abjured Of all men 
Mr Gandhi reminds one of Purum Pass”, of whom Kiplmg 
writes — 

“Ho had used hia wealth nod his power for what he knew 
both to be worth he bad taken honour when it came in bis way , 
ho hafl seen men and cities far and near and men and cities had 
stood up and honoured him Now he would lot these things go as 
a man drops the cloak bo needs no longer " This is a graphic 
picture of onr friend Ho simph docs w bat he believes to bo his 
duty, accepts every cxpertcaco that ensues with caJmness, takes 
honour if it comes without pride and then, lets it go as a man 
drops the cloak ho needs no longer " lu the position of " Parnm 
Bbagnl," he vould do tasilj what the Bhagat did, and no one 
even now would bo surpnecd to see him go forth at eomo call 
^■ri,i„l, n,.,, i.,g crutch under ins arm, his begging 
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bo\Vl tD his hand an niilclopo bIcid flung around him, and a 
emile of deep content on bis lipa 

“That man alone m wir.o 

Who Loops tho maslorj of himsolf " 

From a " An Indian Palnot »n Sonih Africa,” 


MRS SAROJINI NAIDU. 


She sat by hot husband’s side, simplo and sorono and digni- 
fied in tho hour of triumph as sho had proved herself sunplo and 
sorono and dauntless in tho hoar of trial and tragody, 

I havo a vision too of hot brave, frail, pain worn hand which 
must havo held aloft tho lamp of hot country’s honour undimmed 
in one alien laud, working at rough garmouts for wounded soldiers 
in another 

Tho groat South African loador who, to quote Mr Qokhalo’s 
aptphraso, had moulded heroes out of olay, was rooliuing, a little 
ill and Weary, on tho floor oating his frugal moal of nuts and fruit 
(which 1 shared) and his wifo was busy and content as though she 
wore a moro modest housowifo absorbed in a hundred details of 
household servieo, and not the world fumod heroine of a hundred 
noble BufioringB in a nation’s cause 

[From loiter (o Lady Mehta on Mis, Gandhi, February 1915 ] 
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SIR P H MEHTA. 


“ The whole country has resounded with the tale of 
Mr Gandhi’s great deeds, hia oourage, his great moral qualities, 
his labours, and his sufferings in tho cause of Indians in ^outh 
Africa So long as we have Indians like Mr Gandhi and Indian 
women like Mrs Gandhi wo need not despair of our country They 
show that at the proper time and na oooasion may ariBO they are 
posscBBod of tho highest qualities of oourago, heroism and oapaoity 
of enduranoo and suffering ” — At the Bombay Town Hall Meeting 
til Dccc nber, 1913 

I toll you what I fool slucetoly that there has boon no mors 
touching episode in the whole history of the campaign than tho 
oonvotsation which Mrs Gandhi had with her husband before she 
oast in hor lot with him in tho Passive Rosistanoo Movoment, 
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After the decision of the Supreme Court there den) ing the legiti- 
macy of Hiodu and lilahoinedan tuamageB, she asked him Atu 
I your wife or not? I am not vont wife if this decision stands, 
and if I am not your wife, I am not a woman of any true woman- 
hood in the estimation of my own sei., and my children are illegi- 
timate Mr Gandhi must have known what it was to expose ten 
der women to the hardships of the campaign, hut in spite of his 
pleading, that brave lady decided to oast in her lot with those men 
who were fighting for the cause History records the deeds of 
many heroines and I feel that Mrs Gandhi will stand as one of 
the foremost heroines in the whole world — Speech at llie Bonibay 
Town Hall Meeting, December 1918, 


Mr H 8 L POLAR. 


His simplicity IS extreme He is a devoted follower of Tola 
toy and Buskin lu their appeal lor a simpler life, and himself lives 
the lilt of an ascetic eating the simplest fruits of the earth 
sleeping ofien on a piece of sacking on the care earth in the open 
air, and he cares nothing for personal appearance He has re 
duced himself to a condition of voluntary poverty, ana ho has 
eutirol) abandoned the practice of Jaw, believing that be cannot 
consistently obtain his livelihood from a profession that acrives 
Us sanctions from physical force Ho acknowledges no bind 
mg ties of kin or custom, but oifly of the ooligation of his 
own couscionoe Bam Krishna tested his freedom from 
caste prejudice by sweeping out a pariah’s but with his own 
hair Mohandas Gandhi nas tested bis by tending the 
wounds of it Bantu savage with his own hands With him the 
spirit of religion is everything, the world and its opinion 
nothing Ho does not know bow to distinguish Hindu from 
Mabomedan Christian from lulidcJ To nim all alike aro 
brothers fragments of the Divine, fellow spirits struggling for 
expression All bo his be gives With him, self sucri-udct and 
ansolulc saorifloo ate demands ol bis very nature His deep 
spimSinlity inllucficcB all utouud so that no man darts to com 
mu evil lu bis presenoo Ho lives in the happiness ol his friendsi 
but bo docs not boaitato to orcaio a oonniliou ol spi-iinal uurcst in 
ihtm when bo coiiotives it his duty to point out the right and 
condemn the wrong Ho cannot ooncoue fulsthood, but ho 
ref r IV ea and rebukes lovingly Indeed, love is bis only weapon 
again t evil Hu stcj Ood in every living thing, and thcrcloio 
loves all miuliiid and the vvliolo vnim il world He is stnotly 
vi'g'-iariati not bet lUvo ol orthodoxy, out cteause he c luuot c luso 
tbo death ol any ere iluru mid otcausu ho blievta that life is ol 
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God In frtith he is probably nearer in tonoh with pure Jninisra 
or Buddhism than- any other oreod, though no formal creed oaii 
really hold him To him all la God, and from that reality he 
deduooa hia whole lino of oonduot Perhaps, in this generation, 
India has not produced such a nobleman — saint, patriot, statesman 
in one 

Ho lives for God and for India His one desire is to see 
unity amongst his follow countrymen His every endeavour in 
South Africa was directed to showing the possibility of Indian 
national unity and the linos upon which the national edifice 
should be oonstruotod His winning manners, pleasant smile, 
and refreshing candour and originality of thought and action 
mark him out as a loader of men But those who know him 
best recognise in him the religious teacher, the indicator of God, 
the inspiring example of “ a pure, holy soul,” as ho has been 
called by the Rev F B Meyer, the modesty, humility and utter 
self abnegation of whose life provide a lesson for oil who have 
eyes to see, oars to hear, and an understanding spirit 

How ho starved and fasted and sought to purify his physical 
nature, is to toll the story of a man to whom solf-Bufforing is a 
daily joy and delight And he did not subdue his body at the 
cost of his spirituality, as is the habit of so many self tormen- 
tors, but his soul grew in exaltation as he felt himself free to ex 
press hiR higher nature and to devote greater energy to the service 
of his countrymen Ho has been a true Bhakta, a devotee of the 
most earnest and humble type Praise has always boon painful 
and distasteful to him, though ho has been lavish of it as regards 
his fellow workers. 

Every action of his life has been performed in the sorvioe of 
that Divine Bssenoo that has so profoundly permeated his own 
being — from the grinding of wheat in his own home to the plant 
ing of fruit trees, the teaching of little children and the serving of 
his Qountrvmon at the Enmbha Mela, at Hardwar 

It IS the majosiic peraonahty of the man, Jlohandas Gandhi, 
that overshadows his comparatively insignificant phisique One 
fools oneself in the presence of a moral giant tchosc pellucid soul is 
a clear, still laKo, \n which one sees Truth clearly mirrored Hia 
IB the mocknoBS that has turned away wrath a thousand times, 
and that has disarmed opponents oven when most hostile Uu 
armed for war, ho lot has conquered peace, for his weapons have 
boon the ago old arms of moral fervour, calm determination, 
spiritual exaltation saenfioo of the lower self, service of his fellow 
men, lowliness, steadfastness, and au overwhelming love bestowed 
equally upon every living thing A movement with such a man 
at its heart could not but succeed, and so the Passive Resistance 
struggle came to an end and freed its greatest exponent for still 
greater service on n wider stage Sleanwhilo, ho has fixed the 
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lines of growth of hiaSjountrymen in Bonth Afnoa, indicated the 
path and means of patciotie development for his oountrymen m 
the Motherland, rallied the beet of European sentiment to the 
South African Indian oanse, developed the possibilities of Passive 
Reaietanoe, and added yet one more name to the Golden Soroll of 
those vfho have deserved wall of their country and of mankind, 

Yet this is not the whole man You oannot say this is he 
that is he, All that you oan say with certainty is that he is here, 
he 18 there Everywhere his inflaenca reigns, his authority rules, 
hiB olnsive personality pervades , and this mast be so, for it is 
true of all great men that they are inealonlable, beyond definition 
Pbey partake of the nature of the Illimitable and the Eternal 
from which they have sprung and to whioh they ate bound 
With their feet firm set on earth and their hands amongst the 
etare’, they ate pointers of the way to those who aearoh, enoout- 
agets of the faint and weary, mspirera of those breathing in deep 
draughts of hope 
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